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ÍT  is  not  for  several  reasons  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss here,  beyond    making   a  few   necessary 
remarks,  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  various 
Irish  compositions  known  by  the  generic  name 
c  Fenian  :  amongst  others,  because  the  sub- 
bet  is  one  that  could  not  possibly  be  fairly 
[■Handled  in  a  mere  introduction.  When,  there- 
r  )re,  Oisin  is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  that 
*ody  of  poems  which  bears  his  name,  it  must 
be    understood  that   no  assumption  is  made, 
and  no  law  laid  down,  but  merely  a  tradition 
stated 

To  the  reader  who  has  ever  asked  from  a 
real  desire  for  information  that  question  which 

*  The  Council  have  decided  on  publishing,  with  Part  II. t 
Mr.  O'Grady's  Introduction,  omitting,  however,  some  por- 
tions of  comparative  unimportance,  in  order  that  the  size  of 
the  volume  may  not  be  further  increased,  it  having  already 
attained  dimensions  considerably  greater  than  was  origi- 
nally contemplated. 
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is  all  but  invariably  heard  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  Irish  language  before  the  un- 
initiated—  Is  there  anything  to  read  in  Irish? 
— it  may  be  acceptable  to  learn  somewhat 
more  fully  and  more  definitely  than  is  often 
convenient  in  conversation  the  nature  and 
extent  of  at  least  one  branch  of  our  native 
literature,  that  which  the  Ossianic  Society 
has  undertaken,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  rescue 
from  obscurity. 

The  Fenian  compositions,  then,  consist  of 
prose  tales  and  of  poems.  It  is  lawful  to  call 
them  collectively  "  Fenian,"  since  the  deed 
and  adventures  of  the  Fenian  warriors  are1 
equally  the  theme  of  the  tales  and  of  th 
poems  ;  but  to  these  latter  alone  belongs  the 
name  (t  Ossianic,"  for  Oisin  is  traditionally 
regarded  as  their  author,  whereas  the  prose 
tales  are  not  attributed  to  him.  The  poems 
are  known  among  the  peasantry  of  the  Irish 
districts  as  u  Sgeutc^  pi&nnui5e&cc&,"  Sto- 
ries of  the  Fenians  ;  and,  moreover,  as  "Ag&t- 
L&tii  Oipn  &5UJ"  p&♦oflU1J;,,,  The  dialogue  of 
Oisin  and  Patrick  ;  for  Oisin  is  said  to  have 
recited  them  to  the  Saint  in  the  latter  days, 
when,  the  glory  of  the  Fenians  having  de- 
parted  for  ever,  he  alone  of  them  survived  ; 
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infirm,  blind,  and  dependent  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  Ireland. 
We  do  not  learn  whether  those  pious  men 
eventually  succeeded  in  thoroughly  convert- 
ing the  old  warrior-poet ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
at  the  time  when  he  yielded  to  the  Saint's 
frequent  requests  that  he  would  tell  him  of 
the  deeds  of  his  lost  comrades,  and  accordingly 
embodied  his  recollections  in  the  poems  which 
have  descended  to  us,  the  discipline  of  Chris- 
tianity sat  most  uneasily  upon  him,  causing 
him  many  times  to  sigh  and  wearily  to  lament 
for  the  harp  and  the  feast,  the  battle  and  the 
chase,  which  had  been  the  delight  and  the 
pride  of  the  vanished  years  of  his  strength. 
These  indications  of  a  still  untamed  spirit  of 
paganism  St.  Patrick  did  not  allow  to  pass 
uncorrected,  and  we  find  his  reproofs,  exhor- 
tations, and  threats  interspersed  throughout 
the  poems,  as  also  his  questions  touching  the 
exploits  of  the  Fenians'*  (vid.  the  Battle  ot 
Gabhra)  ;  and  whatever  period  or  author  be 
assigned  to  the  Ossianic  poems,  certainly  no  - 

*  It  will  be  for  those  who  may  at  any  time  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  age  and  source  of  these  poems,  to  consider  whether 
these  passages  be  part  of  the  originals,  or  later  interpola- 
tions; for  on  this   of  course,  much  depends, 
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thing  can  be  better  or  more  naturally  ex- 
pressed than  the  objections  and  repinings 
which  the  aged  desolate  heathen  opposes  to 
the  arguments  of  the  holy  man. 

The  total  number  of  stanzas  in  these  poems 
is  2,594  ;  and  as  each  stanza  is  a  quatrain,  we 
have  10,376  lines  or  verses. 

The  prose  romances  of  the  Irish  were  very 
numerous  ;  for,  as  Dr.  O'Donovan  tells  us  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,*  it 
is  recorded  in  a  vellum  manuscript,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  the 
four  superior  orders  of  poets,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Ollamh,  the  Anruth,  the  Cli,  and  the  Cano, 
were  obliged  to  have  seven  times  fifty  chief 
stories,  and  twice  fifty  sub-stories,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  kings  and  chiefs  :  of  which 
stories  the  manuscript  referred  to  gives  the 
names. 

Of  these  and  many  other  tales  a  number 
probably  never  were  committed  to  writing, 
but  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  bards ;  whilst 
the  manuscripts  which  contained  others 
are  no  longer  to  be  found,  having  either  al- 
ready perished  utterly,  or  being  even  now  in 

*  Printed  with  translation  and  notes  for  the  Irish  Archao- 
logical  Society.     Dublin,  1842. 


process  of  decay  in  some  dusty  corner  of  one 
or  other  of  the  vast  continental  libraries."* 
Some  stories,  again, t  are  as  yet  known  only 
to  the  reader  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the 
Book  of  Lismore,  the   Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre 

*  In  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  Congal 
Claen,  in  his  metrical  conversation  with  Ferdoman,  boasting 
of  the  prowess  of  the  Ultonians,  mentions  the  following 
battles  and  triumphs,  viz.,  The  Battle  of  Rathain,  of 
Ros  na  righ,  of  Dumha  Beinne,  of  Edar,  of  Finncharadh : 
the  first  day  which  Concobhar  gave  his  sons,  the  taking  of 
the  three  Maels  of  Meath  by  Fergus,  the  seven  battles  around 
Cathair  Conrui,  the  plundering  of  Fiamuin  mac  Forui,  the 
plundering  of  Curoi  with  the  seventeen  sons  of  Deaghaidh, 
the  breach  of  Magh  Muchruime,  the  bloody  defeat  of  Conall 
Cearnach.  Of  the  greater  part  of  these  events  Dr.  O'Dono- 
van  says  that  there  is  no  record  extant,  and  of  one  or  two  a 
short  mention  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Leinster;  but  as  the 
two  last  named  battles  form  the  subject  of  separate  romances 
which  are  well  known  at  the  present  day,  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  accounts  at  one  time  existed  of  all  the  others, 
the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  above. 

t  Such  as  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  or  the  Cattle-spoil  of 
Cuailgne  (of  which  very  few  modern  copies  are  to  be  found), 
in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre ;  the  demolition  of  Bruighean  da 
Derga  in  the  same  and  two  other  old  manuscripts.  Also, 
*ihe  stories  of  the  magical  cauldrons  at  Bruighean  BlaiBruga, 
at  Bruighean  Forgaill  Monach,  at  Bruighean  mic  Ceacht, 
at  Bruighean  mic  Datho,  and  at  Bruighean  da  choga.  All 
these  tales  are  mentioned  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  and 
the  information  as  to  the  books  in  which  they  are  preserved 
vS  derived  from  Dr.  O 'Donovan's  notes. 


(Hook  of  the  Dun  Cow),  and  other  rare  and 
unique  manuscripts  ;  which,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes and  narrow  escapes,  have  at  last  found 
a  safe  and  dignified  resting-place  for  their 
venerable  age  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  history  of  Ireland  may  be  roughly,  but 
for  our  purpose  conveniently,  divided  into 
three  periods :  the  pre-historic  or  mythic,  in 
which  we  are  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  maze 
of  legends  of  the  Firbolgs,  Tuatha  de  Danann, 
and  Milesians,  and  which  may  be  said  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Christian  era  ;"*  the  elder  historic, 

*  Far  be  it  to  deprive  of  all  claim  to  truth  such  parts  of 
our  history  as  profess  to  record  what  happened  in  Ireland 
before  trie  birth  of  our  Lord ;  because,  from  the  singular 
continuity,  accuracy,  and  minuteness,  with  which  annals, 
genealogies,  and  historical  poems  are  known  to  have  been 
compiled  by  monks  and  the  hereditary  historians  of  the  great 
native  chiefs,  even  from  the  fifth  century  until  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth,  thus  testifying  to  the  natural  bent  of  the 
Gael  to  preserve  their  own  history ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
primitive  Irish  did  not  neglect  to  transmit  true  records  of 
some  kind  to  their  posterity  ;  whether  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing,  as  some  maintain ;  or  whether  by 
the  Ogham,  and  poems  orally  preserved.  Yet,  who  shall 
thoroughly  discern  the  truth  from  the  fiction  with  which  it 
is  everywhere  entwined,  and  in  many  places  altogether  over- 
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from  the  Christian  era  to  the  English  invasion, 
A.D.  1 1 70;  and  the  later  historic,  from  11 70 
to  the  present  time.  And  it  is  curious  that 
the  two  first  periods  furnish  all  the  legends 
which  universally  and  most  vividly  prevail  at 
this  day,  whilst  the  third  is  only,  so  to  speak, 
locally  remembered.  Thus,  in  connection 
with  the  castles  and  passes  of  Thomond,  there 
abound  amongst  the  natives  of  that  district 
stories  of  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Namaras; 
but  out  of  their  own  country,  who  remembers 

laid  ?  The  word  mythic  also  applies  in  great  measure  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  elder  historic  period.  This  note  is 
appended  to  soothe  the  indignant  feelings  of  those  (if  such 
there  be  at  this  day)  who  stickle  for  the  truth  of  every  the 
most  ancient  particle  of  Irish  history,  and  who  may  not  re- 
lish any  doubts  thrown  up  on  the  reasonableness  of  their 
cherished  dreams  of  the  past.  There  was  at  one  time  a  vast 
amount  of  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  research  expended  on  the 
elucidation  and  confirming  of  these  fables;  which,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  would  have  done  Irish  History  and  Archaeo- 
logy good  service,  instead  of  making  their  very  names  syno- 
nymous among  strangers  with  fancy  and  delusion.  The 
Irish  Annalists  confined  themselves  to  bare  statements  of 
facts,  never  digressing;  hence  we  find  fable  set  down  as 
gravely  as  truth.  What  trouble  would  have  been  saved  to 
their  modern  readers  had  they  done  as  Heredotus,  who,  in 
relating  a  more  than  usually  great  marvel,  is  wont  signifi- 
cantly to  tell  us  that  he  only  gives  it  as  he  heard  it.  It  may 
grieve  some  that  so  many  of  us  now  hesitate  to  receive  as 
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them?  The  peasants  of  Innis  Eoghain  (Ir. 
nishowen)  andTir  Chonnaill  (Tirconnell)  have 
by  no  means  forgotten  the  O'Donnells  and 
O'Neills  ;  but  who  hears  of  them  in  Munster? 
And  about  Glengarriff,  O'Sullivan  Beare  is 
yet  spoken  of;  whilst  in  Leinster,  you  will 
hear  the  praises  of  the  O'Byrnes,  O'Mores, 
and  OTooles,  the  Butlers,  Fitzgeralds,  and 
Fitzpatricks.  But  even  such  legends  as  we 
have  of  all  these,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  Re- 
volutionary war  of  1688,  besides  being  local- 
ised, are  mere  vague   and   isolated  anecdotes. 

valid  those  genealogies  by  means  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  fancy  of  our  ancient  bards  (who,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  freely  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic 
history),  every  Gael  living  in  the  year  1856,  he  he  a  kilted 
Mac  Donald,  or  a  frieze-coated  O'Neil,  can  deduce  his  de- 
scent, step  by  step,  from  Adam  ;  that  is,  providing  the  last 
five  or  six  generations  be  remembered,  for  in  these  latter 
days  pedigrees  have  been  sadly  neglected.  There  are  now, 
also,  many  good  Irishmen  who  do  not  consider  that  the  date 
or  details  of  the  various  influxes  from  Scythia  and  Iberia 
into  Ireland  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  Peninsular 
-war,  or  of  other  modern  events  ;  butletthe  destruction  of  these 
illusions  be  compensated  by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  now 
established  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  world  that  the  Irish 
possess,  written  by  themselves,  and  in  their  own  primitive 
and  original  language  more  copious  and  more  ancient  mate- 
rials for  an  authentic  history  than  any  nation  in  Europe. 
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compared  to  the  accurate  and  circumstantial 
reminiscences  which  survive  of  those  far  more 
remote  ages.  How  is  this  ?  It  is  not  that 
these  men's  deeds  were  confined  to  their  own 
localities,  for  the  Irish  chiefs  wrere  accustomed 
to  visit  their  neighbours  without  regard  to  dis- 
tance. O'Donnell  marched  from  Donegal  to 
Kinsale  to  fight  Queen  Elizabeth's  forces,  be- 
sides other  expeditions  into  Munster ;  Red 
Owen  O'Neill  defeated  the  English  in  a  general 
action  of  great  importance  at  Benburb,  in 
1646,  as  Hugh  O'Neill  had  done  before,  in 
1597,  at  Druimfliuch  ;  and  O'Sullivan  Beare 
cut  his  way,  with  a  small  number  of  men,  from 
Glengarriff  to  a  friendly  chief  in  Leitrim,  in 
1602.^     It  is  not  that  the  knowledge  of  these 

*  This  feat  is  commemorated  in  Munster  by  a  wild  and 
well  known  pipe-tune,  called  "  mAij\feAit  tU  ShtnU/iobArt 
50  l/iAÚofUiitn," — O' Sullivan's  march  to  Leitrim.  Perhaps 
no  chief  of  the  latter  ages  enjoys  a  clearer  or  more  wide- 
spread traditionary  fame  than  Murrogh  O'Brien,  Baron  of 
Inchiquin,  who  sided  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  what  Philip 
O' Sullivan  calls  the  Bellum  quindecim  annorum.  His  seve- 
rity and  ravages  earned  him  the  name  of  "tnutt.cA'6  ah  coi- 
ceAin,"  or  Murrough  of  the  conflagration;  and  throughout 
Munster  they  still  commonly  say  of  a  man  who  is  or  appears 
to  be  frightened  or  amazed,  "Do  contiAifvc  -pe  mu^cAt)  no 
ah  con.  *oo  Vfoi^fe-  "60,"  i.e.,  he  has  seen  Murrough  or 
the  bush  next  him* 
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deeds  was  not  diffused  throughout  the  country  ; 
for  Annals  were  kept  in  Irish  down  to  1636, 
^hen  the  Four  Masters  wrote  in  the  Convent 
of  Donegal ;  to  Which   place  was  conveyed  to 
them,  by  some   means,  accurate   intelligence 
of  all  that  happened  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Ireland.     Poets    also    continued  for  many 
^ears  later  to  sing  loudly  in   praise  of  their 
patron  warriors.  Perhaps  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  events  of  the  later  historic  period 
not  having  been  embodied  in   romances,  like 
tiiose    of  the  other  two.     Yet  still  we  have 
'  C&icf\eim  Úa1|\,óe&Ub-<yl5,,,  or  The  Triumphs 
dí     Turlough     O'Brien,    being    a     narrative 
of  the   wars   of   Thomond,   written   by  John 
Mac   Rory    Mac    Grath,    in    1459 ;    perfectly 
authentic    indeed,  but  in  number  of  epithets 
and  bombast  of  expression   far  outdoing  any 
of  the  romances,  being  in  fact  the  most  florid 
production  in  the  language ;   and   it   has  not 
become  popular,  nor  is  it  comparativelyknown. 
This  cannot   be  attributed  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  language ;  for,  in  the    first  place,  the  lan- 
guage  of    1459,    written    without    pedantry,* 

*  Keating,  who  was  born  in  1570,  and  wrote  shortly  after 
1600,  is  perfectly  intelligible  at  this  day  to  a  vernacular 
speaker,  his  work  being  the  standard  cf  modern  Irish  in  or- 
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would  be  intelligible  to  Irish  speakers  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forms 
and  words  which  have  become  obsolete ;  and 
in  the  next  place  old  inflexions,  as  they  fell 
into  disuse,  would  have  been  replaced  by 
newer,  and  words  which  from  the  obsolete- 
ness of  the  things  which  they  related  might 
have  become  obscure,  would  have  been  ex 
plained  by  tradition.  All  this  has  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  the  Ossianic  poems,* 
and  of  the  romances  now  popular  ;  many  of 
which    are    undoubtedly   very  old,t    such    as 

thography  and  the  forms  of  words ;  whereas  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, who  wrote  in  1636,  and  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  who  wrote 
in  1650— 1666,  employ  so  many  constructions  and  words 
which  even  in  their  day  had  been  long  obsolete,  that  a 
modern  Irish  speaker  must  make  a  special  study  of  the 
Grammar  and  of  glossaries  before  he  can  understand  them. 

*  Vide  p.  1 6  et  seq.  of  the  introduction  to  the  Battle  of 
Gabhra,  where  extracts  from  ancient  manuscripts  are  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  poems  nosv 
current. 

t  It  is  a  pity  that  O'Flanagan,  when  he  published  what 
he  calls  "The  Historic  tale  of  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Us- 
nach,"  did  not  mention  the  manuscript  from  which  he  took 
it,  and  its  date.  However,  the  best  authorities  agree  in 
referring  the  story  itself  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  Ro- 
mantic tale  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  gives  also,  is  the 
version  now  current;  nor  does  he  •  say  where  he  got  it. 
Some  forms  are  in  a  trifling  degree  more  old-fashioned  than 
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"The  Three  Sorrows  of  Story,"  the  Battle 
of  Maghmuirthemne,  and  the  Battle  of 
Clontarf,  which  is  attributed  to  Mac  Liag 
the  bard  of  Brian  Borumha.  In  these,  indeed, 
as  in  all  the  stories,  there  are  abundance  of 
words  no  longer  used  in  conversation ;  but 
which  are  understood  by  the  context,  or  which 
in  districts  where  such  pieces  are  read,  there 
is  always  some  Irishian  sufficiently  learned 
to  explain.*  Hence,  the  reader  who  speaks 
Irish,  may  have  often  heard  a  labourer  in  the 
fields  discoursing  ex  cathedra  of  the  laws  and 
the  weapons  of  the  Fenians,  and  detailing  to 
his  admiring  and  credulous  hearers  the  seven 

those  of  the  very  modern  copies  :  the  orthography  very 
much  more  so  than  that  of  the  oldest  copies  of  Keating : 
but  that  may  be  attributed  to  O'Flanagan's  desire  to  abolish 
the  rule  of  "  caoL  Le  caoL  A^tif  teAÚAti  Le  LeACAti  "  (for 
:he  last  three  centuries  the  great  canon  of  Gaelic  orthogra 
•>hy),  which  may  have  led  him  to  spell  according  to  his  own 
system. 

*  The  term  Irishian  may  possibly  be  new  to  some.  It  is 
among  the  peasantry  the  Anglo -Hibernian  equivalent  of 
the  word  Gaoidheilgeoir,  a  personal  noun  derived  from 
Gaoidheilg,  the  Gaelic  [or  Irish  language ;  and  means  one 
learned  in  that  tongue,  or  who  can  at  all  events  read  and 
write  it  ;  which  simple  accomplishments,  in  the  neglected 
state  of  that  ancient  idiom,  suffice  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  learning  amongst  those  who  can  only  speak  it, 
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qualifications  required  by  them  in  a  newly- 
admitted  comrade.  But  the  customs  of  the 
later  chiefs  ;  their  tanistry,  their  coigny,  and 
livery,  &c,  are  but  dimly  remembered  here 
and  there,  and  the  terms  of  their  art  have  re- 
sumed their  primary  sense,  their  technical 
meaning  being  forgotten.  Thus  Caorutgh- 
eacht  at  present  simply  means  cattle,  but  at 
one  time  denoted  those  particular  cattle  which 
a  chief  drove  from  his  neighbour  in  a  creach 
or  foray,  together  with  the  staff  of  followers, 
who  were  retained  and  armed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  the  driving  of  them,*  and  Ceath- 
arnach)  which  meant  a  light-armed  soldier  (as 
distinguished  from  the  Galloglach,  gallow- 
glass,  or  heavy-armed  man),  now7  signifies 
merely  a  bold,  reckless  fellow,  and  as  a  term 
of   reproach,  or  in   jest,  a  robber  and  vaga- 

*  This  word  is  anglicised  to  creaght  by  the  English 
writers  on  Irish  affairs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Dr.  O'Donovan  mentions,  in  a  note  to  the  Four 
Masters,  that  this  latter  meaning  of  the  word  is  still  known 
in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

f  The  English  style  a  light  Irish  soldier  a  kern,  pi.  kerne  ; 
which  they  have  taken  wrongly  from  ceithern,  pi.  ceitheime, 
which  is  a  noun  of  multitude.  In  Scotland  it  has  been 
better  rendered  by  eatteran.    Cormac  says  that  the  original 
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To  end  this  digression,  whatever  it  may  be 
that  has  given  vitality  to  the  traditions  of  the 
mythic  and  elder  historic  periods,  they  have 
survived  to  modern  times ;  when  they  have 
been  formed  into  large  manuscript  collections, 
of  which  the  commonest  title  is  "  botg  &ti 
u-p&t&c-Mjt/'  answering  to  "  a  comprehensive 
miscellany. "  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
written  by  professional  scribes  and  school- 
masters, and  being  then  lent  to  or  bought  by 
those  who  could  read  but  had  no  leisure  to 
write,  used  to  be  read  aloud  in  farmers' houses 
on  occasions  when  numbers  were  collected  at 
some  employment,  such  as  wool-carding  in 
the  evenings,  but  especially  at  wakes.  Thus 
the  people  became  familiar  with  all  these  tales. 
The  writer  has  heard  a  man  who  never  pos- 
sessed a  manuscript,  nor  heard  of  O'Flana- 
gan's  publication,  relate  at  the  fireside  the 
death  of  Uisneach,  without  omitting  one  ad- 
venture, and  in  great  part  retaining  the  very 
words  of  the  written  versions.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  these  manuscripts,  though 
written  in  modern  Irish,  are  in  the  mere  col- 
loquial   dialect — any  more   than  an    English 

meaning  is,  one  who  plunders  in  war  (O'Reilly  sitb  voce), 
and  that  certainly  was  their  employment— and  in  peace  too. 
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author  now  writes  exactly  as  he  converses. 
The  term  modern  may  be  applied  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  three  centuries,  when  certain 
inflections  and  orthographical  rules  obtained, 
which  have  since  held  their  ground  and  the 
manuscripts  we  speak  of,  though  admitting 
some  provincialisms,  many  of  which  are  dif- 
ferences  of   pronunciation"*  (especially  in  the 

*  Thus  a  Munster  manuscript  will  have  cugAtn  (to  me) 
where  a  northern  one  will  have  cu^Ain,  the  latter  being  the 
correct  form  ;  and,  again,  x>o  uu^a^  (was  given)  for  the 
northern  t)o  cu^Arh  ;  the  literate  form  being  x>o  uu^xvó. 
But  this  is  a  mere  idiosyncracy  of  pronunciation,  which 
is  reproduced  in  manuscript  from  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  orthography  in  the  scribe  ;  for  northern  and  southern 
will,  each  in  his  own  way,  read  off  the  literate  form  in 
the  above  and  all  other  cases,  as  easily  as  if  he  saw 
his  peculiar  pronunciation  indicated ;  just  as  two  English- 
men equally  understand  the  words  said  and  plaid  when 
written,  though  one  sound  the  at  as  ay  in  day,  in  both  words, 
and  the  other  as  e  in  red  in  the  first,  and  as  a  in  lad  in  the 
second.  These  peculiarities,  however,  are  always  discarded 
in  Irish  printed  works  of  the  most  modern  date,  e.g.,  The 
Irish  Thomas  á  Kempis ;  except  where  it  is  desired  to  give 
a  specimen  of  provincialism,  as  is  partly  done  in  "  The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  by  John  O' Daly  (Dublin,  185 1). 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Highlanders  are,  even  in 
print,  regulating  their  orthography  by  the  peculiarities  of 
their  pronunciation,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  done 
in  the  most  recent  Irish  manuscripts — we  mean  such  as  may 
be  written  in  this  very  year     Thus  the  Scotch  print  Oran 
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terminations  of  verbs),  more  than  anything 
else,  have  retained  the  forms  proper  to  the 
modern  literate  language,  as  distinguished 
from  the  colloquial,  such  as  the  prepositions 
y\\\  and  }\e  (by  or  with)  ]\o  h&  fe,  for  *oo  toi 
ye  (he  was),  &c.  In  some  manuscripts,  cer- 
tainly, these  distinctions  have  not  been  ob- 
served ;  but  we  here  speak  of  good  ones, 
among  which  we  class  the  two  from  which  has 
been  derived  the  text  published  in  the  present 
volume.  The  first  is  a  book  containing  a 
number  of  legends  or  Ossianic  poems,  and 
entitled  '-'botj  &n  u-pst&ú&i^ ;"  written  in 
1780,  at  Cooleen,  near  Portlaw,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  by  Labhras  O'Fuarain,  or  Law- 
rence Foran,  a  schoolmaster  :  and  he  apolo- 
gises in  a  note  for  the  imperfections  of  his 
manuscript,  alleging  in  excuse  the  constant 
noise  and  many  interruptions  of  his  pupils.*" 
The  second  is  a  closely  written  quarto,  of  881 
pages,  from  the  pen   of  Martin  O'Griobhtha, 

for  Abhran  (a  song).  Some  remarks  will  be  made  on  Gaelic 
orthography  in  the  additional  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
*  This  volume  was  lent  for  collation  by  the  Society's  se- 
cretary, Mr.  John  O'Daly,  of  9  Anglesea-street,  Dublin, 
whose  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  is  alone  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Society  at  work  for  the  next  forty  years  or  more. 
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or  Martin  Griffin  of  Kilrush,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  1842-3.  This  manuscript,  which  a  few 
years  ago  came  into  the  Editor's  possession, 
is  called  by  the  scribe,  "  An  fgeut&i-óe/'  i.e., 
The  Story-teller,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Fenian  and  other  legends,  of  which  it  contains 
thirty-eight ;  some  having  been  transcribed 
from  manuscripts  of  1749.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  language  of  these  tales  in 
their  popular  form,  though  not  by  any  means 
ancient,  is  yet,  when  edited  with  a  knowledge 
of  orthography  and  a  due  attention  to  the 
mere  errors  of  transcribers,  extremely  correct 
and  classical ;  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that 
of  Keating.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  undervalue  the 
publication  of  them  on  the  score  of  the  new- 
ness of  their  language,  and  because  there 
exist  more  ancient  versions  of  some  :  that  is, 
providing  always  that  the  text  printed  be  good 
and  correct  of  its  kind.      On  the  contrary,  it 

*  The  Editor  lias  also,  written  by  this  industrious  scribe, 
u  smaller  quarto  volume,  in  which  are  found  nearly  all  the 
Ossianic  poems  that  have  been  enumerated,  good  copies  of 
the  Reim  rioghraidhe,  of  the  contention  of  the  bards,  and  of 
the  Midnight  Court,  besides  many  miscellaneous  poems  oí 
the  last  three  centimes 
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seemed  on  this  account  most  desirable  to 
publish  them,  that  there  have  hitherto  been, 
we  may  say,  no  text-books  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage,"" whilst  there  still  are,  at  home  and 
abroad,  many  Irishmen  well  able  to  read  and 
enjoy  such,  were  they  to  be  had.  The  Fenian 
romances  are  not,  it  is  true,  of  so  great  an 
interest  to  those  philologists  whose  special 
pursuit  it  is  to  analyse  and  compare  languages 
in  their  oldest  phase,  as  the  ancient  Irish  re- 
mains which  have  been  edited  with  so  much 
learning  and  industry  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ;f  but  they  will   delight   those  who  lack 

*  Almost  the  only  original  work  in  correct  Irish  ever 
printed  in  the  country,  was  a  portion  of  Keating's  History, 
published  by  Mr.  William  Haliday,  in  1811  ;  which  is  both 
uninviting  in  appearance,  and  difficult  to  procure.  Most 
other  Irish  works  have  been  translations,  of  which  the  best 
undoubtedly  is  the  translation  of  Thomas  á  Kempis,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  O'Sullivan,  P.P.  c.f  Inniskeen,  county  ol 
Cork,  who  is  an  accomplished  Irish  scholar  and  poet. 

f  Not  only  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  by  Dr 
O'Donovan,  but  on  the  Continent.  To  Zeuss  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  exhumed  and  printed  the  oldest  known 
specimens  of  our  language.  It  is  true  that  he  was,  in  a 
measure,  indebted  for  this  to  his  more  favourable  situation 
for  visiting  the  monasteries  of  Austria  and  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  library  of  Milan,  where  these  treasures  lie.  But  for 
bis  masterly  interpretation  of  them,  and  the  splendid  systeif 
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time,  inclination,  or  other  requisites  for  that 
study  of  grammars  and  lexicons  which  should 
prepare  them  to  understand  the  old  writings ; 
and  who  read  Irish,  moreover,  for  amusement 
and  not  for  scientific  purposes.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  some  of  these  legends  and 
poems  are  new  versions  of  old ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  so  in  at  all  the 
same  degree  or  the  same  sense  as,  for  instance, 
the  modernised  Canterbury  Tales  are  of 
Chaucer's  original  work.  There  is  this  great 
difference,  that  in  the  former  nothing  has 
been  changed  but  some  inflections  and  con- 
structions,  and  the  orthography,  which  has 
become  more  fixed  ;  the  genius  and  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  in  a  very  great  measure  the 
words,  remaining  the  same;  whilst  in  the 
latter  all  these  have  been  much  altered.  Again, 
the  new  versions  of  Chaucer  are  of  the  present 
day  ;  whereas  our  tales  and  poems,  both  the 
modifications  of  older  ones,  and  those  which 
in  their  very  origin  are  recent,  are  one  with 

of  critical  and  philosophical  grammar  which  he  has  built  of 
these  materials  \Grammatica  Celtica,  Lips.,  1853],  we  have 
only  to  thank  his  own  great  science  and  patience.  The 
unique  philological  training  of  Germany  alone  could  produce 
such  a  work. 
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the  other  most  probably  three  hundred  years 
old. 

The  style  of  the  Irish  romantic  stories  will 
doubtless  strike  as  very  peculiar  those  to 
whom  it  is  new,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
educated  Irishman  will  be  found  so  enthusi- 
astic as  to  set  them  up  for  models  of  compo» 
sition — howbeit,  there  is  much  to  be  con< 
sidered  in  explanation  of  their  defects.  The 
first  thing  that  will  astonish  an  English  reader 
is  the  number  of  epithets  ;*  but  we  must  re- 
member that  these  stories  were  composed 
and  recited  not  to  please  the  mind  only,  but 
also  the  ear.  Hence,  adjectives,  wrhich  in  a 
translation  appear  to  be  heaped  together  in  a 
mere  chaos,  are  found  in  the  original  to  be 
arranged  upon  principles  of  alliteration.  Nor 
will  the  number  alone,  but  also  the  incon- 
gruity of  epithets  frequently  be  notorious,  so 
that  they  appear  to  cancel  each  other  like  + 
and  —  quantities  in  an  algebraical  expression. 
Here  is  an  example  ;  being  the  exordium  of 
"the  Complaint  of  the  daughter  of  Gol  of 
Athlioch  " :— 

"An  Arch-king,  noble,  honourable,  wise,  just-spoken, 
abundant,   strong,  full -valiant,  knowledgeable,   righteous, 

*  These,  however,  are  very  sparingly  used  in  the  story  01 
Diarmuid,  compared  to  some  others. 
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truly-cunning,  learned,  normally  legal,  gentle,  heroic,  brave- 
hearted,  rich,  of  good  race,  of  noble  manners,  courageous, 
haughty,  great-minded,  deep  in  counsel,  lawgiving,  of  in- 
tegrity in  his  sway,  strong  to  defend,  mighty  to  assist,  tri- 
umphant in  battle,  abounding  in  children,  acute,  loving, 
nobly  comely,  smooth,  mild,  friendly,  honest,  fortunate, 
prone  to  attack,  strong,  fiercely  powerful,  constantly  fight- 
ing, fiercely  mighty  ;  without  pride,  without  haughtiness  ; 
without  injustice  or  lawlessness  upon  the  weak  man  or  the 
strong;  held  the  power  and  high-lordship  over  the  two 
provinces  of  Munster,  &c.'5* 

The  confusion  and  contradiction  which  here 

appear  would  have  been  avoided,  and  a  clearer 

notion   of  the  king's   character  conveyed,  by 

arranging   the    epithets    into  proper   groups, 

with  a  few  words  of  explanation  ;  somewhat 

in  this  manner  : — 

"  There  reigned  over  Munster  an  arch -king,  who  as  a 
warrior  was  mighty,  brave,  fierce,  &c,  who  as  a  rnler  was 
equal,  just,  wise  in  counsel,  &c,  and  who  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  weak  was  mild,  gentle,  &c." 

But,  then,  the  writer  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  break  up  his  long  chain  of  adjectives 
which  fell  so  imposingly  in  the  native  tongue 
on  the  listener's  ear,  and  to  forego  the  allite- 
*  Many  epithets  are  repeated  in  the  translation,  but  this 
is  from  the  want  of  synonyms  in  English ;  in  the  original 
they  are  all  different  words.  Some,  also,  which  in  the  Irish 
are  compound  adjectives,  have  to  be  rendered  by  a  peri- 
phrasis, 
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rative  arrangement  of  them,  which  is  this  : — 
The  first  three  words  in  the  above  sentence  (a 
noun  and  two  adjectives)  begin  with  vowels  ; 
the  next  two  adjectives  with  c ;  the  following 
three  beginning  with  /;  five  with  f;  three 
with  c  ;  three  with  s;  three  with  m ;  three 
with  r;  four  with  C;  three  with  g;  four  with 
;;/  ;  two  with  vowels ;  and  four  with  b. 

Alliteration  was  practised  in  poetry  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  this  seems  attributable 
rather  to  the  embryo  state  of  taste  amongst 
them,  and  to  an  ignorance  of  what  really  con- 
stitutes poetic  beauty,  than  to  the  genius  of 
their  language ;  hence  the  usage  did  not  ob- 
tain in  the  English,  and  at  the  present  day 
alliteration,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  is 
offensive  and  inadmissible  ;  except  when  most 
sparingly  and  skilfully  used  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain effect.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  same  want 
of  taste  which  introduced,  and  a  want  of  cul- 
tivation which  perpetuated  the  abuse  of  alli- 
teration amongst  the  Celtic  nations,  and  pre- 
vented the  bards  of  Ireland  and  Wales  from 
throwing  off  the  extraordinary  fetters  of  their 
prosody"*  in  this   respect ;    and    it  is  a  great 

*  Which  includes  minute  and  stringent  rules  of  assonance, 
as  well  as  of  alliteration, 
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evidence  of  the  power  and  copiousness  of  the 
Celtic  tongues,  that  even   thus   cramped  they 
should    have    been    able    to    move    freely    in 
poetry.    Impose  the  rules  of  prosody  by  which 
the  mediaeval   and  later    Celtic    poets    wrote 
upon  any  other   modern   European  language, 
and  your  nearest  approach  to  poetry  will  be 
nonsense  verses ;  as  the  first  attempts  of  school* 
boys   in  Latin  verse  are   called,  where    theif 
object  is  merely  to  arrange  a  number  of  words 
in  a  given   metre,  without  regard    to  sense.* 
Alliteration  was    not  only  abused  in  poetry, 
but   also    in   prose ;    and,    indeed,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  introduction  of  it  at  all  into 
the  latter  is  not  of  itself  an  abuse.     But,  diffe- 
rently from  many  other  languages,  the  genius 
of  the    Gaelic,    apart    from    external    causes, 
seems  to  impel  to   alliteration,  and   its  nume- 
rous  synonyms    invite   to   repetitions  which, 
properly  used,  strengthen,  and  being  abused, 
degenerate    into  jingle  and  tautology.     The 

f  The  Spanish  use  assonant  rhymes,  but  in  a  far  more 
confined  sense  than  the  Irish.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Ticknor 
states  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Spanish  Literature,"  that 
Spanish  is  the  only  European  language  which  employs  these 
rhymes.  But  those  who  will  read  a  Cuirt  an  mheadhoin 
oidhche,"  will  not  readily  allow  this. 
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Irish  speakers  of  the  present  day  very  com- 
monly, for  emphasis  sake,  use  two  synony- 
mous adjectives  without  a  conjunction,  instead 
of  one  with  an  adverb,  and  these  they  almost 
'nvariably  choose  so  that  there  shall  be  an 
alliteration.  Thus  a  very  mournful  piece  of 
news  will  be  called  "Sgeul'oufa&c  T)ob)ion^c," 
or  u  Sgeut  'outo&c  'ooitgior&c,"  or  "  Sgeut 
bu^ymexypc^  bfion&c/'  in  preference  to  "Sgeut 
x)ub^c  bjion&c,"  and  other  arrangements  ;  all 
the  epithets  having,  in  the  above  sentences  at 
Jeast,  exactly  the  same  meaning.  An  obsti- 
nate man  that  refuses  to  be  persuaded  will  be 
called  "  13111116  /ouj\  x>&\1>"  and  not  "'Oume 
mi]\  c&oc;"  "'o&Vt"  and  "  c&oc"  alike  mean- 
ing blind.  Besides  the  alliteration,  the  words 
are  always  placed  so  as  to  secure  a  euphonic 
cadence.  And  this  would  denote  that  the  al- 
literation of  the  Irish  and  further  proofs  of 
their  regard  for  sound,  have  other  sources 
than  a  vitiated  taste  ;  but  that  it  is  to  this 
latter  that  we  must  attribute  the  perversion 
of  the  euphonic  capabilities  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  euphonic  appreciation  of  its  hearers, 
which  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  sense  and  strength 
to  sound ;  and  this  taste  never  having  been 
corrected,  the    Irish    peasantry,    albeit    they 
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make  in  their  conversation  a  pleasing  and 
moderate  use  of  alliteration  and  repetition, 
yet  admire  the  extravagance  of  the  bombast 
of  these  romances.  Another  quality  of  the 
Irish  also  their  corrupt  taste  caused  to  run 
riot,  that  is  their  vivid  imagination,  which 
forthwith  conspired  with  their  love  of  euphony 
to  heap  synonym  on  synonym.  It  is  well 
known  how  much  more  strongly  even  an 
English  speaking  Irishman  will  express  him- 
self than  an  Englishman  :  where  the  latter 
will  simply  say  of  a  man,  "  He  was  making  a 
great  noise  ;"  the  other  will  tell  you  that  "  He 
was  roaring  and  screeching  and  bawling  about 
the  place/'  Sometimes  this  liveliness  be- 
comes exceedingly  picturesque  and  expres- 
sive :  the  writer  has  heard  a  child  say  of  one 
whom  an  Englishman  would  have  briefly 
called  a  half-starved  wretch,  "  The  breath  is 
only  just  in  and  out  of  him,  and  the  grass 
doesn't  know  him  walking  over  it/' 

Had  these  peculiar  qualifications  of  ear  and 
mind,  joined  to  the  mastery  over  such  a  co- 
pious and  sonorous  language  as  the  Gaelic, 
been  guided  by  a  correct  taste,  the  result 
would  doubtless  have  been  many  strikingly 
beautiful  productions  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
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terminations  of  verbs),  more  than  anything 
else,  have  retained  the  forms  proper  to  the 
modern  literate  language,  as  distinguished 
from  the  colloquial,  such  as  the  prepositions 
|"|\1  and  ]\e  (by  or  with)  -|\o  b&  fe,  for  *oo  toi 
fe  (he  was),  &c.  In  some  manuscripts,  cer- 
tainly, these  distinctions  have  not  been  ob- 
served ;  but  we  here  speak  of  good  ones, 
among  which  we  class  the  two  from  which  has 
been  derived  the  text  published  in  the  present 
volume.  The  first  is  a  book  containing  a 
number  of  legends  or  Ossianic  poems,  and 
entitled  "botg  &n  u-f&Lcxú&i^  ;"  written  in 
1780,  at  Cooleen,  near  Portlaw,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  by  Labhras  O'Fuarain,  or  Law- 
rence Foran,  a  schoolmaster  :  and  he  apolo- 
gises in  a  note  for  the  imperfections  of  his 
manuscript,  alleging  in  excuse  the  constant 
noise  and  many  interruptions  of  his  pupils.*" 
The  second  is  a  closely  written  quarto,  of  881 
pages,  from  the  pen   of  Martin  O'Griobhtha, 

for  Abhran  (a  song).  Some  remarks  will  be  made  on  Gaelic 
orthography  in  the  additional  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
*  This  volume  was  lent  for  collation  by  the  Society's  se- 
cretary, Mr.  John  O'Daly,  of  9  Anglesea-street,  Dublin, 
whose  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  is  alone  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Society  at  work  for  the  next  forty  years  or  more. 
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or  Martin  Griffin  of  Kilrush,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  1842-3.  This  manuscript,  which  a  few 
years  ago  came  into  the  Editor's  possession, 
is  called  by  the  scribe,  "  An  fgeut&i-óe/'  i.e., 
The  Story-teller,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Fenian  and  other  legends,  of  which  it  contains 
thirty-eight ;  some  having  been  transcribed 
from  manuscripts  of  1749.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  language  of  these  tales  in 
their  popular  form,  though  not  by  any  means 
ancient,  is  yet,  when  edited  with  a  knowledge 
of  orthography  and  a  due  attention  to  the 
mere  errors  of  transcribers,  extremely  correct 
and  classical ;  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that 
of  Keating.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  undervalue  the 
publication  of  them  on  the  score  of  the  new- 
ness of  their  language,  and  because  there 
exist  more  ancient  versions  of  some  :  that  is, 
providing  always  that  the  text  printed  be  good 
and  correct  of  its  kind.      On  the  contrary,  it 

*  The  Editor  lias  also,  written  by  this  industrious  scribe, 
a,  smaller  quarto  volume,  in  which  are  found  nearly  all  the 
Ossianic  poems  that  have  been  enumerated,  good  copies  of 
the  Reim  rioghraidhe,  of  the  contention  of  the  bards,  and  of 
the  Midnight  Court,  besides  many  miscellaneous  poems  oí 
the  last  three  centun^s 
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seemed  on  this  account  most  desirable  to 
publish  them,  that  there  have  hitherto  been, 
we  may  say,  no  text-books  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage,'" whilst  there  still  are,  at  home  and 
abroad,  many  Irishmen  well  able  to  read  and 
enjoy  such,  were  they  to  be  had.  The  Fenian 
romances  are  not,  it  is  true,  of  so  great  an 
interest  to  those  philologists  whose  special 
pursuit  it  is  to  analyse  and  compare  languages 
in  their  oldest  phase,  as  the  ancient  Irish  re- 
mains which  have  been  edited  with  so  much 
learning  and  industry  during  the  last  twentv 
years  ;f  but  they  will   delight   those  who  lack 

*  Almost  the  only  original  work  in  correct  Irish  ever 
printed  in  the  country,  was  a  portion  of  Keating's  History, 
published  by  Mr.  "William  Haliday,  in  1811  ;  which  is  both 
uninviting  in  appearance,  and  difficult  to  procure.  Most 
other  Irish  works  have  been  translations,  of  which  the  best 
undoubtedly  is  the  translation  of  Thomas  á  Kempis,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  O'SulIivan,  P.P.  cf  Inniskeen,  county  ol 
Cork,  who  is  an  accomplished  Irish  scholar  and  poet. 

f  Not  only  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  by  Dr 
O'Donovan,  but  on  the  Continent.  To  Zeuss  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  exhumed  and  printed  the  oldest  known 
specimens  of  our  language.  It  is  true  that  he  was,  in  a 
measure,  indebted  for  this  to  his  more  favourable  situation 
for  visiting  the  monasteries  of  Austria  and  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  library  of  Milan,  where  these  treasures  lie.  But  for 
bis  masterly  interpretation  of  them,  and  the  splendid  systerr; 
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time,  inclination,  or  other  requisites  for  that 
study  of  grammars  and  lexicons  which  should 
prepare  them  to  understand  the  old  writings  ; 
and  who  read  Irish,  moreover,  for  amusement 
and  not  for  scientific  purposes.  It  has  bean 
already  said  that  some  of  these  legends  and 
poems  are  new  versions  of  old ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  so  in  at  all  the 
same  degree  or  the  same  sense  as,  for  instance, 
the  modernised  Canterbury  Tales  are  of 
Chaucer's  original  work.  There  is  this  great 
difference,  that  in  the  former  nothing  has 
been  changed  but  some  inflections  and  con- 
structions, and  the  orthography,  which  has 
become  more  fixed  ;  the  genius  and  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  in  a  very  great  measure  the 
words,  remaining  the  same;  whilst  in  the 
latter  all  these  have  been  much  altered.  Again, 
the  new  versions  of  Chaucer  are  of  the  present 
day  ;  whereas  our  tales  and  poems,  both  the 
modifications  of  older  ones,  and  those  which 
in  their  very  origin  are  recent,  are  one  with 


of  critical  and  philosophical  grammar  which  he  has  built  of 
these  materials  [Gram?natica  Celtica,  Lips.,  1853],  we  have 
only  to  thank  his  own  great  science  and  patience.  The 
unique  philological  training  of  Germany  alone  could  produce 
such  a  work. 
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the  other  most  probably  three  hundred  years 
old. 

The  style  of  the  Irish  romantic  stories  will 
doubtless  strike  as  very  peculiar  those  to 
whom  it  is  new,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
educated  Irishman  will  be  found  so  enthusi- 
astic as  to  set  them  up  for  models  of  compo» 
sition — howbeit,  there  is  much  to  be  con< 
sidered  in  explanation  of  their  defects.  The 
first  thing  that  will  astonish  an  English  reader 
is  the  number  of  epithets  ;*  but  we  must  re- 
member that  these  stories  were  composed 
and  recited  not  to  please  the  mind  only,  but 
also  the  ear.  Hence,  adjectives,  wThich  in  a 
translation  appear  to  be  heaped  together  in  a 
mere  chaos,  are  found  in  the  original  to  be 
arranged  upon  principles  of  alliteration.  Nor 
will  the  number  alone,  but  also  the  incon- 
gruity of  epithets  frequently  be  notorious,  so 
that  they  appear  to  cancel  each  other  like  + 
and  —  quantities  in  an  algebraical  expression. 
Here  is  an  example  ;  being  the  exordium  of 
"the  Complaint  of  the  daughter  of  Gol  of 
Athlioch  "  :— 

"An  Arch-king,  noble,  honourable,  wise,  just-spoken, 
abundant,   strong,  full-valiant,  knowledgeable,   righteous, 

*  These,  however,  are  very  sparingly  used  in  the  story  oi 
Diarmuid,  compared  to  some  others. 
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truly-cunning,  learned,  normally  legal,  gentle,  heroic,  brave- 
hearted,  rich,  of  good  race,  of  noble  manners,  courageous, 
haughty,  great-minded,  deep  in  counsel,  lawgiving,  of  in- 
tegrity in  his  sway,  strong  to  defend,  mighty  to  assist,  tri- 
umphant in  battle,  abounding  in  children,  acute,  loving, 
nobly  comely,  smooth,  mild,  friendly,  honest,  fortunate, 
prone  to  attack,  strong,  fiercely  powerful,  constantly  fight- 
ing, fiercely  mighty  ;  without  pride,  without  haughtiness ; 
without  injustice  or  lawlessness  upon  the  weak  man  or  the 
strong;  held  the  power  and  high-lordship  over  the  two 
provinces  of  Munster,  &c.'5* 

The  confusion  and  contradiction  which  here 

appear  would  have  been  avoided,  and  a  clearer 

notion   of  the  king's   character  conveyed,  by 

arranging   the    epithets    into  proper   groups, 

with  a  few  words  of  explanation  ;  somewhat 

in  this  manner: — 

"  There  reigned  over  Munster  an  arch-king,  who  as  a 
warrior  was  mighty,  brave,  fierce,  &c,  who  as  a  rnler  was 
equal,  just,  wise  in  counsel,  &c. ,  and  who  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  weak  was  mild,  gentle,  &c." 

But,  then,  the  writer  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  break  up  his  long  chain  of  adjectives 
which  fell  so  imposingly  in  the  native  tongue 
on  the  listener's  ear,  and  to  forego  the  allite- 
*  Many  epithets  are  repeated  in  the  translation,  but  this 
is  from  the  want  of  synonyms  in  English ;  in  the  original 
they  are  all  different  words.  Some,  also,  which  in  the  Irish 
are  compound  adjectives,  have  to  be  rendered  by  a  peri- 
pbvasis, 
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rative  arrangement  of  them,  which  is  this  :— 
The  first  three  words  in  the  above  sentence  (<i 
noun  and  two  adjectives)  begin  with  vowels  ; 
the  next  two  adjectives  with  c ;  the  following 
three  beginning  with  /;  five  with  f;  three 
with  £ ;  three  with  s;  three  with  m;  three 
with  r;  four  with  c;  three  with^;  four  with 
;;/  ;  two  with  vowels ;  and  four  with  b. 

Alliteration  wras  practised  in  poetry  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  this  seems  attributable 
rather  to  the  embryo  state  of  taste  amongst 
them,  and  to  an  ignorance  of  what  really  con- 
stitutes poetic  beauty,  than  to  the  genius  of 
their  language ;  hence  the  usage  did  not  ob- 
tain in  the  English,  and  at  the  present  day 
alliteration,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  is 
offensive  and  inadmissible  ;  except  when  most 
sparingly  and  skilfully  used  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain effect.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  same  want 
of  taste  which  introduced,  and  a  want  of  cul- 
tivation which  perpetuated  the  abuse  of  alli- 
teration amongst  the  Celtic  nations,  and  pre- 
vented the  bards  of  Ireland  and  Wales  from 
throwing  off  the  extraordinary  fetters  of  their 
prosody"*  in  this   respect ;    and    it  is  a  great 

*  Which  includes  minute  and  stringent  rules  of  assonance, 
as  well  as  of  alliteration, 
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evidence  of  the  power  and  copiousness  of  the 
Celtic  tongues,  that  even  thus  cramped  they 
should  have  been  able  to  move  freely  in 
poetry.  Impose  the  rules  of  prosody  by  which 
the  mediaeval  and  later  Celtic  poets  wrote 
upon  any  other  modern  European  language, 
and  your  nearest  approach  to  poetry  will  be 
nonsense  verses ;  as  the  first  attempts  of  school* 
boys  in  Latin  verse  are  called,  where  theii 
object  is  merely  to  arrange  a  number  of  words 
in  a  given  metre,  without  regard  to  sense.* 
Alliteration  was  not  only  abused  in  poetry, 
but  also  in  prose ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  introduction  of  it  at  all  into 
the  latter  is  not  of  itself  an  abuse.  But,  diffe- 
rently from  many  other  languages,  the  genius 
of  the  Gaelic,  apart  from  external  causes, 
seems  to  impel  to  alliteration,  and  its  nume- 
rous synonyms  invite  to  repetitions  which, 
properly  used,  strengthen,  and  being  abused, 
degenerate    into  jingle  and  tautology.     The 

f  The  Spanish  use  assonant  rhymes,  but  in  a  far  more 
confined  sense  than  the  Irish.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Ticknor 
states  in  the  Preface  to  his  '*  Spanish  Literature,"  that 
Spanish  is  the  only  European  language  which  employs  these 
rhymes.  But  those  who  will  read  "  Cuirt  an  mheadhoin 
oidhche,"  will  not  readily  allow  this. 
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Irish  speakers  of  the  present  day  very  com- 
monly, for  emphasis  sake,  use  two  synony- 
mous adjectives  without  a  conjunction,  instead 
of  one  with  an  adverb,  and  these  they  almost 
'nvariably  choose  so  that  there  shall  be  an 
alliteration.  Thus  a  very  mournful  piece  of 
news  will  be  called  "  Sgeut  *ou1i)&c  'oobpon-kc," 
or  (i  Sgeut  'oub&c  T>oit,5iof&c,"  or  "  Sgeul 
bu^yme^fiu^  b^on^c/'  in  preference  to  "Sgeut 
'oub&c  b^on^c,"  and  other  arrangements  ;  all 
the  epithets  having,  in  the  above  sentences  at 
Jeast,  exactly  the  same  meaning.  An  obsti- 
nate man  that  refuses  to  be  persuaded  will  be 
called  ""Ouine  x>u\\  'o&tV'  and  not  "X)ume 
X)U]\  c&oc;"  ilx)&\X"  and  il  c&oc"  alike  mean- 
ing blind.  Besides  the  alliteration,  the  words 
are  always  placed  so  as  to  secure  a  euphonic 
cadence.  And  this  would  denote  that  the  al- 
literation of  the  Irish  and  further  proofs  of 
their  regard  for  sound,  have  other  sources 
than  a  vitiated  taste ;  but  that  it  is  to  this 
latter  that  we  must  attribute  the  perversion 
of  the  euphonic  capabilities  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  euphonic  appreciation  of  its  hearers, 
which  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  sense  and  strength 
to  sound ;  and  this  taste  never  having  been 
corrected,  the    Irish    peasantry,    albeit    they 
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make  in  their  conversation  a  pleasing  and 
moderate  use  of  alliteration  and  repetition, 
yet  admire  the  extravagance  of  the  bombast 
of  these  romances.  Another  quality  of  the 
Irish  also  their  corrupt  taste  caused  to  run 
riot,  that  is  their  vivid  imagination,  which 
forthwith  conspired  with  their  love  of  euphony 
to  heap  synonym  on  synonym.  It  is  well 
known  how  much  more  strongly  even  an 
English  speaking  Irishman  will  express  him- 
self than  an  Englishman  :  where  the  latter 
will  simply  say  of  a  man,  "  He  was  making  a 
great  noise  ;"  the  other  will  tell  you  that  "  He 
was  roaring  and  screeching  and  bawling  about 
the  place/'  Sometimes  this  liveliness  be- 
comes exceedingly  picturesque  and  expres- 
sive :  the  writer  has  heard  a  child  say  of  one 
whom  an  Englishman  would  have  briefly 
called  a  half-starved  wretch,  "  The  breath  is 
only  just  in  and  out  of  him,  and  the  grass 
doesn't  know  him  walking  over  it." 

Had  these  peculiar  qualifications  of  ear  and 
mind,  joined  to  the  mastery  over  such  a  co- 
pious and  sonorous  language  as  the  Gaelic, 
been  guided  by  a  correct  taste,  the  result 
would  doubtless  have  been  many  strikingly 
beautiful  productions  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
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As  it  is,  the  writings  of  Keating  are  the  only 
specimens  we  have  of  Irish  composition  under 
these  conditions.  Of  these,  two,  being  theo- 
logical, do  not  allow  any  great  scope  for  a 
display  of  style  ;  but  his  history  is  remarkably 
pleasing  and  simple,  being  altogether  free 
from  bombast  or  redundancy  of  expression, 
and  reminding  the  reader  forcibly  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  poetry,  perhaps  the  most  tasteful 
piece  in  the  language  is,  with  all  its  defects, 
"  Cui|au  An  riieAt)oin  oi-óce,"  or  the  Midnight 
Court,  wTritten  in  1781  by  Bryan  Merryman, 
a  country  schoolmaster  of  Clare,  who  had 
evidently  some  general  acquaintance  with 
literature.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  by  an 
example  that  alliteration,  when  merely  an  ac- 
cessory, and  not  the  primary  object  of  the  poet, 
is  an  ornament.  These  lines  are  from  the  exor- 
dium of  his  poem — a  passage  of  pure  poetry : — 
b&  jnAÚ  me  AgpubAtteciurhAif  nA  1i-Ali)Ann> 
A\\  bAinpj  ui|\  Y  An  t)^ucu  50  uporn  ; 
AnAice  nA  5-coiLtuexyo,  a  g-cunn  An  c-fteib, 
5&n  triAi]i5,  jAn  rrioitt,  aja  foitbpe  An  ÍAe.* 

*  I  was  wont  constantly  to  walk  by  the  brink  of  the  river, 
Upon  the  fresh  meadow-land,  and  the  dew  lying  heavy  ; 
Along  by  the  woods,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
"Without  grief,  without  impediment,  in  the  light  of  the 
day. 


How  much  the  last  two   lines  would  suffer,  if 
written  : 

An&ice  n&  to-po'obA/ó,  &  5-011111  &n  c-fteib, 
5^n  &i|\e  5MI  11101VI,  &}\  foiU/pe  &n  t&e. 

Though  the  assonance  is  preserved,  and  of 
the  two  words  substituted  one  is  a  synonym 
of  the  original,  and  the  other,  though  of  a 
different  meaning  itself,  preserves  the  sense 
of  the  line  as  before. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  Irish  composition 
are  perfectly  plain,  and  Dr.  O'Donovan  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  (See  Introd.  Battle  of  Magh 
Rath),  that  the  turgid  style  of  writing  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland  in  the  ninth  or  the  tenth 
century;  whence  it  is  not  known.  The  early 
annalists  wrote  very  simply ;  but  many  of  the 
later  entries  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters are  in  the  style  of  the  romances. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that 
the  taste  of  the  Irish  writers  should  never 
have  refined  itself,  the  more  so  that  the  classics 
were  known  in  Ireland.  But  though  we  find, 
indeed,  many  men  spoken  of  in  the  Annals 
as  learned  in  Latin,  there  is  but  small  mention 
of  Greek  scholars:  thus  it  may  be  supposed 
that  their   acquaintance  was  chiefly  with  me- 
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diaeval  latinity.  Fynes  Moryson  mentions  the 
students  in  the  native  schools  as  "  conning 
over  the  maxims  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates ;" 
the  latter  most  likely  in  some  Latin  version  of 
the  schoolmen;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they 
studied  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  Homer  and 
Virgil,  who  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
elevate  their  taste  and  style.  Nor  is  the  mere 
study  of  the  classics  sufficient  to  purify  the 
literature  of  a  nation  ;  much  else  is  required, 
such  as  encouragement,  and  acquaintance  and 
comparison  with  the  contemporary  writings 
of  other  countries.  These  advantages  the 
Irish  authors  did  not  enjoy.  Their  only  pa- 
trons were  their  chiefs,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  reverence  of  the  Celts  for  prescrip- 
tion, united  with  other  causes  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  composition  of  panegyrical  and 
genealogical  poems,  and  of  bare  annals  ;  the 
very  kinds  of  writing,  perhaps,  which  admit  of 
the  least  variety  of  style,  and  which  are  most 
apt  to  fall  into  a  beaten  track.  Of  nature  and 
of  love  our  poets*  did  not  comparatively 
write  much,  and  such  remains  as  we  have 
of  this  kind  cause  us  to  wish  for  more.  Of  the 
effect  of  study  of  the  classics,  without  other 
*  That  is,  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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advantages,  we  have  an  example  in  the  effu- 
sions of  the  poets  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
numbers  of  whom  were  schoolmasters,  and 
well  read  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  The 
effect  has  been  merely  that  innumerable  poems, 
otherwise  beautiful,  have  been  marred  by  the 
pedantic  use  of  classical  names  and  allusions, 
otto  et  negotio. 

But  how  can  we  wonder,  considering  alt 
adverse  influences,  at  the  defects  of  Irish 
literature,  more  especially  inworks  of  fiction, 
when  we  look  abroad.  In  the  last  century 
the  French  were  delighted  with  the  romances 
3Í  Scuderi,  and  England  was  content  to  read 
diem  in  translations  until  Fielding  appeared. 
Slavish  imitations  of  the  classics  abounded, 
pastorals  and  idyls  ;  and  until  the  time  of 
Addison*  the  most  wretched  conceits  passed 
for  poetry,  and  bombast,  which  but  for  the 
nature  of  the  language  would,  perhaps,  have 
equalled  that  of  the  Irish  romances  in  diction, 
and  which  many  times  does  so  in  idea,  for 
grandeur.  True,  this  was  an  age  of  deca- 
dence ;  still  if  with  learning,  patronage,  and 
opportunity,  stuff  can  be  written  and  admired, 

*  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison, 
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there  is  excuse  for  many  defects  where  all 
these  aids  are  wanting. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  so  many  epithets 
in  our  romantic  tales  are  superfluous  and 
insipid,  great  numbers  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  quite  Homeric.  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing, applied  to  a  ship,  "  wide-wombed, 
broad-canvassed,  ever-dry,  strongly-leaping;" 
to  the  sea,  "  ever-broken,  showery-topped 
(alluding  to  the  spray ) ;"  to  the  waves,  u  great- 
thundering,  howling-noisy."  Some  of  these  are 
quite  as  sonorous  and  expressive  as  the 
famous  7toXv0Xoíc7/3o7o  da\ácr<jr}Q. 

Throughout  the  Fenian  literature  the  cha- 
racters of  the  various  warriors  are  very  strictty 
preserved,  and  are  the  same  in  one  tale  and 
poem  as  in  the  other.  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill, 
like  many  men  in  power,  is  variable ;  he  is  at 
times  magnanimous,  at  other  times  tyrannical 
and  petty,  and  the  following  story  does  not 
show  him  in  a  favourable  light.  Diarmuid, 
Oisin,  Oscar,  and  Caoilte  Mac  Ronain,  are 
everywhere  the  icaXot  KayaOol  of  the  Fenians; 
of  these  we  never  hear  anything  bad.  There 
are  several  graphic  scenes  in  our  tale,  and  the 
death  of  Diarmuid  and  his  reproaches  to  Fionn 
are  verv  well  told.     Some  notice  of  the  race 
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to  which  Diarmuid  belonged,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  matters  besides,  which  might  reasonably 
have  found  a  place  in  this  Introduction,  are 
unavoidably  postponed  to  the  additional  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

S.  H.  O'G. 


UÓUtHSlieActlU  -oliMUtmi'OA  AgUS 

ShtiÁinne. 


ARGUMENT. 


1.  Aodh  and  Aonghus  discover  Diarmuid ;  they  relate  their  mission. 
2.  Diarmuid  instances  Fionn's  duplicity  towards  Conan.    3.  He  tells 
the  story  of  Cian  and  the  worm.    4.  Resolve  of  Cian  to  be  avenged  on 
Scanlan  for  the  treatment  of  his  Eaclach.     5.  The  worm  is  released  by 
Scathan  cutting  the  binding  on  Cian's  head.     6.  Measures   taken  to 
guard  the  worm.     7.  Its  growth  and  strength.    8.  King  of  Ciarriadh 
Luachra  is  killed  by  it ;  its  death  determined  on ;  escapes ;  its  destructive 
powers.     9.  Conan  resolves  to  seek  the  worm.     10.  Diarmuid  relates 
Conan' s  good  fortune  in  killing  it  by  the  ga-dearg.     11.  Diarmuid 
draws  a  conclusion  of  the  dangers  to  which  a  compliance  with  Fionn's 
demand  will  subject  them.     12.  They  resolve  to  combat  with  Diar- 
muid himself  as  less  dangerous.      13.  They  are  vanquished  by  him. 
14.  At  Grainne's  request  Diarmuid  seeks  the  berries  of  the  quicken 
tree,  accompanied  by  Aodh  and  Aonghus.    15;  The  giant  youth  of  one 
eye  refuses  the  berries.     16.  Successful  combat  of  Diarmuid  with  the 
Shearbhan-Lochlanach,  whom  he  kills.    17.  Aodh  and  Aonghus  bury 
the  giant  and  partake  with  Grainne  of  the  berries.    18.  Departure  of 
Aodh  and  Aonghus.    Diarmuid  with  Grainne  ascends  the  quicken  * 
tree.    19.  Fionn,  rejecting  the  eric  of  berries  tendered  by  Aodh  and 
Aonghus,  proceeds  to  the  quicken  tree.      20.  Encamps  with  his  bat- 
talions under  its  shade.    21.  The  game  of  chess  between  Fionn  and 
Oisin.    22.  Diarmuid  thrice  assists  Oisin,  who  was  being  worsted,  and 
makes  himself  known  to  Fionn.    23.  Garbh,  to  obtain  rewards  offered 
by  Fionn,  essays  to  climb  the  quicken  tree,  but  is  slain  by  Diarmuid. 
24..  A  like  result  .meets  eight  succeeding  attempts.    25.  Names  of  the 
slain.    26.  Aonghus  departs  with  Grainne.     27.  Diarmuid  pleads  with 
Fionn.     28.  Oscar  takes  Diarmuid  under  his  protection.     29.  Oscar 
vows  his  determination  to  see  Diarmuid  safely  depart.     Contention 
between  Oscar  and  the  friends  of  Fionn  respecting  Diarmuid.    Diar- 
muid descends  from  the  quicken  tree  and  with  Oscar  deals  slaughter 
and  havoc  amongst  his  enemies.    Diarmuid  and  Oscar  leave  together. 
30.  They  rejoin  Aonghus  and  Grainne.    31 .  Fionn  seeks,  and  receives  aid 
against  Diarmuid  from  the  King  of  Alba.     32.  Diarmuid  and  Oscar 
take  counsel,  and  resolve  to  fight  their  new  enemies.    33.  The  people 
of  Alba,  coming  ashore,  are  completely  cut  to  pieces.    Fionn  in  dismay 
returns  back  to  sea.    He  seeks  advice  from  a  sorceress,  who  promises 
her  assistance  against  Diarmuid.    34.  She  assails  Diarmuid  with  darts. 
She  is  killed  and  her  head  taken  to  Aonghus.    35.  Aonghus  acts  as 
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tocdiator  between  Diarmuid  on  the  on»  hand,  and  King  Corinac  and 
Fionn  on  the  other.  A  treaty  ensues.  Diarmuid  in  retirement.  3G. 
At  Grainne's  desire  Diarmuid  invites  Cormac,  Fionn,  and  the  Fenians 
to  a  banquet.  37.  Diarmuid  goes  in  search  of  a  hound  whose  voice 
aroused  him  in  the  night.  38.  Meets  with  Fionn.  The  wild  boar  of 
Beann-Gulban.  Diarmuid  informed  that  he  is  under  restrictions  not  to 
hunt.  39.  Fionn  adduces  proof  in  support  of  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. 40.  Fionn  makes  known  to  Diarmuid  the  dangerous  position 
in  which  he  stands  towards  the  boar  of  Beann-Gulbain.  Diarmuid 
rejects  the  story,  and  alone  awaits  the  animal's  onset.  41.  Struggle 
between  Diarmuid  and  the  boar.  Diarmuid  slays  it,  but  is  himself 
mortally  wounded.  42.  Fionn,  coming-up,  chaffs  Diarmuid  on  his  con- 
dition, and  is  deaf  to  his  entreaties  for  succour.  43.  Diarmuid  recalls 
to  mind  past  proofs  of  his  good-will  towards  Fionn.  44.  He  gives  an 
instance  of  having  saved  Fionn's  life.  45.  Oscar  demands  that  Fionn 
shall  give  a  drink  to  Diarmuid.  46.  Fionn  feigns  that  he  is  ignorant 
whence  to  procure  water.  Diarmuid  reminds  him  of  a  well  in  the  vici- 
nity. 47.  Fionn  designedly  lets  the  water  fall  through  his  hands  twice. 
He  goes  a  third  time ;  meanwhile  Diarmuid  dies.  48.  Fionn,  in  fear 
of  Aonghus,  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  departs  with  the  Fenians.  He 
is  followed  by  the  friends  of  Diarmuid,  Oisin,  Oscar,  Caoilte,  and  the 
aon  of  Lughaidh,  who  cover  the  body  of  Diarmuid  with  their  mantles. 
49.  Their  meeting  with  Grainne.  50.  She  is  made  acquainted  with 
Diarmuid's  death.  Her  grief  and  that  of  her  people,  51.  Arrival  of 
Diaimuid's  people  at  the  scene  of  his  death.  52.  Aonghus  mourns  his 
lost  friend.  53.  The  body  is  borne  to  the  Brugh  on  the  Boyne.  54. 
Grainne  sends  for  her  children.  55.  Her  reception  of  them.  She  dis- 
tributes amongst  them  the  legacy  left  by  Diarmuid.  They  learn  from 
her  Fionn's  treachery  to  their  father.  56.  Their  departure  to  learn 
the  art-of-war.  57.  They  comply  with  all  Grainne's  instructions. 
58.  Fionn,  alarmed  at  these  preparations  by  the  sons  of  Diarmuid, 
calls  together  his  men-at-arms.  Oscar  upbraids  him  with  his  conduct 
towards  Diarmuid.  He  reminds  him  that  he  is  but  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  heartless  enmity.  59.  Abandoned  by  his  own  followers 
Fionn  craftily  makes  advances  to  secure  Grainne's  favour.  She  re- 
pulses him  at  first ;  at  length  he  prevails.  Their  departure  together. 
60.  Return  of  the  children  of  Diarmuid.  Informed  of  Grainne's 
flight,  they  declare  war  against  Fionn.  They  slaughter  one  hundred 
of  Fionn's  followers.  Fionn  and  Grainne  decide  to  make  peace  with 
the)"     q\.  Teniae  of  peace.    Conclusion. 


uomnsheAchu  T)hi<\tttrmT)A  Agus 

ShxiÁmne. 

Ati  t)ATiA  tiomn. 


i.  tlot^b-csi]i<\ot)rn^C'<\iit)-6,t^iriictTlhó|\nA; 

•o'^Ág^it  -0,5  i^|A|\^i*ó  n<s  g-c&ofi  pn   mÁ  tmt 

t)tili)&ific  ]\e  ti-Oipn  -6,  iritnrici]\  *oo  cónrieim  50 
ce&éu  <c&f\  &  n-&if  'oóifa,  ^511^  *oÁ  'o-cuicpe&'ó 
pém  A^tif  -6.  *óe^b-bpÁc^i]i  y&r\  zu\\viy  pn, 
&  tiitnnuif\  *oo  úío*ót&c&>ó  50  Uíj\  cM|\ri5i]\e. 
Agtif  |\o  tiomn&>o&n  &n  *oi&^  T)eA,5-t&oc  pti 
ce&*o  ^gtif  céite-ó.bp^'ó  x>o  Oipn  Ajtif  *oo 
/h&iúifa  11&  péirme,  ^JUf  fio  jtu&if  e-6/o&f 
nomp^,  50  n&c  n-&icjiifce^y|\  &  n-iniúe&cu& 
nó  50  fiÁng&'o&n  ^0f  *°^  foite&c,  ftif  a  |\ái*ó" 
ce&ji  Luimne4sc  &n  cmi  fo  ;  ^jtif  ní  h-<MC|iif- 
ue^A  &n-&oi*óe&cu  &n  oix>cepn.  tlo  eipje&'o&yt 
50  tnoc  &p  ri-A.  rh^i^c,  Agtif  rríojA  ^guijAe^'o^ 


«sgxml'oo  te&c-c&oib  n&  pot)b^X)óibx)o  pi&}\- 
&*o^|A  to]\^  *Olii&]miu,o&  &~SUV  5^1A^inne  &™*ij 
^5ur  P°  LeMi&*o^\  -6,11  to]A5  50  'oojitif  ha 
p&nboice  m&  ]\&ib  *Oi&]initii*o  ^gtif  5lA^irme* 
1lo  1Í10C1115  T)]&]\ m  11 1*0  i&'opMi  -6,5  ue&cu  cum 
n&  p&nboice,  &5Uf  ^115  tÁm  c&p&  L&oc*o&  c&]i 
&Le&ú&ii-&]iiu<\ib,&5ti]^io  p&punj  ci&li-i&t)  & 
bÁ  ^ri  *oo|iup  uT)o  ct&rm-Mb  111ói]\rie  pnn," 
A|i  p&*o.  "  C1&  t)o  cl&rm&ib  1T)ói|ine  pb?' 
&p  'Oi^fimiiit).  "Ao*ó  m&c  Arm&L^  line 
tTHió}iriA,  Agtif  Aonjuf  m&c  Aijic  015  rhic 
1TI1ió|ui&,"  A|A  p&t).  "  Cpeux)  pk  'o-uÁng^sb^iji 
•0011  po*ób&  -po  ?"  A|i  *Oi^\mtii*o.  "  piorm  w&c 
CItuiíixmLL  *oo  cui|i  &g  i&jija&it)  t>o  cirnire 
prm,"  A]i  p&t),  "tnÁ-p  úu  T)i^]\mtiix)  O 
'Ouibne."  "  1f  mé  50  'oeiirnn,"  &]\  Th&firrmiT) 
a  lT)xyife<<yó/'  &p  p&*o,  "  ní  h-ÁVl  le  |"iorm  5&11 
*oo  ce-Mirips  nó  tÁn  &  >óui|aiiii  *oo  c&oji&ib 
c&opú&irm  T)ub]itiipo^Á5^it  u&irme  &n-éi]iic 
&  &t&\\y  "flí  pifiuppó,  rAhye  ce&cc&^  &co 
pn  T^Ag^t,"  &]\  T)i&fumii*o,  "a^uf  if  111^1^5 
&]\  &  m-bi&T)  neA]iu  &n  pj\  pn  ;  &511  y  1|' 
-6.1C111-0  t)-Mrip&  jujA^sb  é  rn&|VbA/ó  b&f\  n-&iqie&c 
•oo  fn  jne;  ^juf  níop  be&g  T)o  pn  iri&ji  éifiic 
ii&ib^e."  at1ío]i  be-6,5  'otnufe,1'  &\\  Ao-ó  tn^c 
Arm&t&  rhic  Hlhópn^,  ét  &  be&n  'oo  bjieic  ó 
plnonn,  ^viy  j^An  'oo  beic  -6,5  'oetm&iii  c|\uim 
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&ip."  "tlí  m&\\  i\\om  &  t>eí]unife  yúv,"  &]\ 
X))&]\mmx)y  "  &cc  t>o  conn&fAc  &  f&iri&it  -Mge 
•oÁ  T)etm&tri  &ja  ChonÁn  tri&c  phinn  Li£xUi&cji& 
^oitiie  -po,  m&fi  mneopyo  *oibj"e  &noi|\" 

2.  "  t&'oÁji-Mfa'Fiotiri  &*o-Ue&rii|i-M5  1ai&cj\&, 
A^tif  m&ice  ^gup  mó|\  u&ifte  £hi&rm  éifnonri 
in-ó,  jroc&iji,  nío|i  cí&n  t)o  bÁ'o&n  &n  c&n  &*o 
ccmc&t)&fi  A011  ógt&c  tnóp  iníte-<yóc&  ine^- 
c^ttn^  &  5-cei|\u-irieo*ó^n  &jirn  ^gtif  61*01*0  *oÁ 
ri-iormpM<jm,  ^gtipfio  p&]r|un  j  £iorm  t/phiMi- 
ti^it)  €hjnorm  &n  *o-cti5xyo&|i  ^iúne  &ijl  A 
oufa]i<<yo&ji  các  a  5-coiucinne  nÁ|A  úug-ís'o&fi* 
'tlí  rn&fi  pn  'o-mti^xn/'  &|i  £iorm,  '&icmgitn 
gnjA  nxMti^  'ó&tft  féin  é/  UÁimg  &n  c-ógLsc 
»00  t&ú&iji  i&p  pn,  &5Uf  fae&rmtii  je&^  *oóili). 
phoccxvp  piorm  f^eut^  *óe,  ci&  íi-é  -péin,  nó  cÁ 
úí|A    nó    cÁ    ú&t&fh    'óo.     'ConÁn    tn&c  'phinn 

Chrmc&,  &5Uf  *oo  útnc  j?éin  f&n  n^íoiri  ptr 
Agtif  'oo  i&jiji&i'ó  &  ion&i*o  a  to-pi&rmtnj;- 
e&cc  uÁnj;&m&jA  *oon  mit  fo.5  É  T)o  getib&in 
pn/  &]A  ponn,  &cc  50  >o-uii5^i|A  éif\ic  t)-MTi|\6 
xmti  Ac^i]t'  'HÁ  h-i&jvp  éipuc  x\i]A,'  &ja  Oipn,  • 
'  &cc  &  &c&if\  ^0  ctnom  te&uf  &.'  '  tlí  jeubxvc 
pn  uai*ó/  ^ja  ponn,  *  óija  ní  pitÁifi  *o&tri  utntte 
éipce  X)'pNJ-<yit  tf-M-o.'     '  Cfietm  mi  éipic  &C&01 


^5  i&ffl^rá  P'  &\i  Con^n.  'tlí  yuiL  6,cc  cnurii 
ce6,nn-]\e6,rii6,]t  Cíiém  rhic  Oil/ioU,6,  Oltinn,  & 
ce&rm  *oo  Ú6,b6,i]\u  te6,u  &  n-éi]\ic  mVc^v* 
01156,111^6,/  6,]\  ponn.  (>Oo  beiv\irn  corh6,it\le 
rii6,iú  'ótnc,  6,  CfionÁni,'  -6,]\  Oipn,  f,r  *out  m^|\ 
A]\  1i-oite^*ó  úti,  6,511]"  56,11  poccÁin  ■o'i^- 
]\6,i*ó  6,r\  'plnoiin  -mi  pvm  iriM|\pof  -pé. 9V 

3.  "  l"  C|\eu"o  í  -6,11  cnurh  út),'  &\\  ConÁn, 
'rri6,]\  n^Gm-b^inpnn^pe  6,  ce&nn  t)i  ?'  '  AuÁ,' 
&]\  Oipn,  *  U6,i]i  t>6,r\  éi|\ij  Oit/ioU,  Ottnm  6,tn&ó 
óT)1iún  Coc&|urmije,  6,511  yS6,-ób  11151011  Chtnnn 
ceim  06X6,15,  6,  be6.11  &511J"  6,  b6,iri-céite;  6, 
rn6,itte  ypif,  &5^f  i6,*o  xvti.6,on  -&]\  6,011  Ó6,r\b6,*o  ; 
mó  bÁ  S6-.'ób  u6,obc]iorn    co]A)\6,c  xsn    U6,n   pri, 

*5V1f    "00     C0mi&1J\C    fí     C]A6,ob    T)n6,015111     Ó^     -6. 

C1011 11  6,  n-Áirvoe  6,511]"  xs  tÁn  &if\ne6,>ó  injifte. 
U  6,11115  rm-6,11  116,  n-Áifine&t)  6,t\  Sh -6,1*00,  6,511]* 

DO   CjAOC     Olt/iott  6,11    C|\6,0b    J?0]1   ctÁ|\    U-6,CC6,1]\ 

6,11  c6,]\b6,i*o,  5tifi  iú  S6,,ób  6,  Leo]\*óóiúni  T)íob. 
1lo  ptte6,"06,|\  u-6,]A  6,  n-6,1}'  6,  b6,ite,  6,511]"  *00 
t\ti5  p  5m  rtiín  ÁUiinn  rhiiU,6,c-'le6,c6,ii  rhic 
T>on  cpom-úoi]\ce6,f  pn  .1.  Ci6,n  in6,c  OitiotX<s 
Ottrim,  6,511]"  |\ti5  -pig  Chi6,]i]\ni*óe  1,U6,c]i6,  tei]" 
t)6,  6,tur\orn  é.  Ace  ce6,n6,,  if  6,rht6,i'ó  f\o  bÁ 
mi  r»i6,cpn  6,5ii]"*o|\tiim-i6,tt  C6,]i  6,  ce6,rm  6,1]1, 
6,511]"  56,0  bi]"e6,c  t>6,  m-bei]ie6,'ó  6,11  m6,c  pn 
do  beir\e6,*ó  6,n  t>^u nri-i^bt  bi]"e6,c  teif/  " 


4.  "'tlo  fÁf  ^uf  iao  fofib^A   CiMi   511^ 

ftÁntng  &  ptce  bti&'ó-Mn,  ^uf  ^o  bÁ  t)i&f 

iii  &c  oito   ^5  O1L10U,,  ^gtíf  110  b£   -Mil  ufn&]\ 

injníoiii^  &n  c&n  pn.     tlo  bá/oxvp  cju&ji  e&c- 

t&c  .1.  giott&i'óe,  aco,  ^5«f  ]io  cti^-óx)^  n^ 

giotl&me  -Mtnp|\   Áifnjúe  50    ce&c  Sg&úxvm 

line  Sj^rmtAin  &\\  ^oi'óe&cc.     tlo  bÁ  Sg&úÁu 

50  111MÚ  |\iu  -mi  oi*óce  pn,   &5Uf  &  x)tib-M^u, 

*  auá  fle&*ó  &rmf  &n  ce&g  í°  ^10^  f^  corh-M]'. 

£lnrm  tinc  ditmi&itt,  ^5^f  *oo  jetibu&i'ó  b&-|\ 

n-*oóiúm  *oo  bi&t)  tii&ic  oite  &  n-eugmtn^  n& 

j:Leit>e  fin/     tlo  c&iúe-<yo&f\  &  5-ctnx)  -mi  oráce 

pn,  ^Jtif  •o'éipge&'o&fi  50  moc  &]\  n-&  iiiÁ]\^c 

A^tif  *oo  cu^'ó>o^|\  c&ji  &  n--Mf  50  *Oiir  6Loc^\- 

iiiuije,  &5Uf  uÁjAt-<yo&}A  cjai^a  iíi^c  Oit.ott^  &]i 

-Mi  b-pMcce  ponip^  .1.   Coj^n   rnóji,  Co|\m^c 

C&y,  ^viy  Ci-mi,  &^uy  |\o  piping  Coj&n  *oi 

510IX&   cÁ  |\&ib  fé  ^|Aéi]i.      '  tlo  bxvórn-<y|\  ^ 

o-ce^g    S5&ÚÁ111     line    Sg&nntÁin,'    &}\    &n 

giott^.     '  Ciormuf  'oo  bícróúiif  -6,5111b  &rm  ?' 

&}\   Coj&n.     '  T)o   bícmctif  50  rn-Mc/   &]\  -mi 

jiott^.      1lo  p^ung  Coprn&c.     '  go  tti-mc/ 

&]\  -mi  giott^.     fto  p&fjAtnj  C1&11  &n   cetmn^ 

♦oÁ  510H&.    '  T)o  bío*óctif  50  h-otc/  ^a  510LL& 

Chéin,   '  ói]\   t)o    iri^oi*ó   fé  ofi|Atnrm    50  f&ib 

]?te^-ó  &ige  pA   coiiixsi|A  plnrm   imc  Chuni&itt, 

&5tif  ní  Ú115  f  6  <\  bt&f  >oúirme."   *  11Á  cpeix)  é/ 


,\]\  n<s  ^ioIImijo  oite,  <ói]\  -oo  IV1  ye  50  nuir 
linn  ne  ceite.'  '  T)o  beii|\pMX)  ré  'oiot  t)<Miip^ 
pÁ  5 An  &  beic  50  in mc  Letn  jiofl^  rem,'  &n 
Ci&n.  MU  h-&b&in  pn,'  &]\  Co|\rn&c  C&y, 
'  ói]\  ir  re&n  pionnr^  *ó&irips  é,  ^jjur  &uÁ  & 
j\niú  *oo  úige&nn&  -Mge  .1.  £ionn  rn&c  Clm- 
1Í1&1IX.'  'Hí  rmpoe  tiorn/  An  CiAn  ;  '  nAÓrAT) 
'ocm  beAnnA*ó  ctn^e.'  1r  aitiIait)  *oo  bí  An 
CiAn  pn,  nío]i  beÁnn  /son  'onme  ajiiaiti  é  nAÓ 
in-bAinreA*ó  a  ceAnn  *oe;  Agur  *oo  gUiAir 
CiAn  noirhe  50  *oún  S5AÚÁ111  irnc  SgAnnlÁm. 
Tlo  úÁnÍA  SgAÚÁn  &n  An  b-rAiúóe  nonrie, 
Agtir  no  piping  CiAn  Ain  a  beAnnAX).  'TDo 
-óén,'  An  SgAÚÁn,  'óin  ir  é  ir  ceÁnn*o  *0AiiirA 
beAnnA-ó  *oo  •óetmAni,  A^ur  ^nn  p3*o  An  ueAJ; 
11U  n-*oemirn  6  Ajur  éinijre  norirArn  Ann  :' 
A^ur  'oo  jtuAir  CiAn  'o'ionnr^igi'ó  An  nge. 
T)o  cttM-ó  SgAÚÁn  'o'ionnpviji'ó  a  cige  co- 
•oaIxa,  Ajur  *o°  cwi|t  a  Aijun  A^ur  a  éitDeAX) 
Ain,  &$uf  Ann  pn  C115  rgiAn  Agtir  uifje  teif 
nu  bÁirh,  Ajur  *oo  cuai*ó  rriAn  &  nAib  CiAn., 
'  Cnetm  rÁ  *o-cu5Air  iu  h-Ainrn  pn  LeAU  ?'  An 
CiAn.  4>Oo  cttunim/  An  SjjAÚÁn,  '50  rriAn- 
bAnn  utips  jac  neAÓ  *oÁ  rn-beAnj\Ann  úu, 
A^ur  *oo  'óén  curA  t)o  beAnnAt)  p^p^.' " 

5.  "'lAn  pn  *oo  rjjAoib  S^AÚÁn   An  ceAn- 
jaí  no  bÁ  a}\  éeAnn   -Cltóin,  A^ur  ^0  f11^1]1 


•ontmn-i&lt  riió]\  ón  g-ctu&ir  50  céite  &in. 
i  An  é  \o  &*ób&]\  yÁ  &  rn&nb&nn  ctif&  j^S 
ne&c  t>á  rn-be&nn&nn  úu  ?'  &n  S^&cÁn.  '  1r 
é  50  •oenrnn,'  &n  C1&11,  ?  ^JJUf  ní  b&oj&t  t)tncfe 
mé.'  'T)o  beinitrire  rno  bni&ú&n/  &n  Sj&nn- 
tÁn,  '50  n-*oénps  xVóbxSjA  mo  tri&nbú&  te&u 
^noir  nó  50  in-bi&iT)  &  pof  AjAtn  cnetro  &n 
fÁc  auá  &5A/0  ^nn  fo/  1&j\  pn  uug  T5°1* 
•oon  fgein  u&jir  &n  t)]uiiméiLL  ju^i  [jitin 
cnutri  &ifoe,  &5U]"  no  éini§  *oo  téim  túciri&ijt 
bÁmetmcntnrn  50  fiÁmig  ponirmtt&c  n& 
bntngne,  A^tif  -6.5  ctnntmg  &nu&r  ^1  uÁnt& 
q\&oire&c  Chém  nonnpe,  ^jur  no  ctnn  cnu-o/o- 
jnxyóin&nn&  cóirm&mgne  'oorg&oilue  tnnne 
phn  fÁ  ce&nn  n&  cn&oirige.  U&n  éir  ce&nn 
Chém  x>o  'be&nn&'ó  jao  úóg&in  Sj&úÁn  &n 
cntnri  *oo  rh&nb^vó,  ^cu  &  T)ub&inc  Ct&n  j&n 
a  ™<ypb-<yó  50  iri-betinjrA/ó  pém  jjontnjje  S&i"ob 
11151  on  Chtnnn  cetm-c&ú&ij  í,  '  óin  ir  m& 
bntnnn  *oo  geine^'ó  &n  cntnti  rm.'" 

6.  a  '  A  h-&iúte  pn  no  cui|i  Sj^úÁn  ttnbe- 
&viri&  íce  Ajti^  teijir  ne  cnexvó&ib  Chém, 
^S^r  l10  é^^f  C1&11  nonrie  §0  *Oún  Coc&n- 
íhtnje,  ^jur  a  cn&oire&c  j?on"  &  beut&ib  «Mge, 
&5tir  &11  cnurh  ce&ng&itxetn.  UÁnt&  O1L10IX 
Ottnin  A^tir  Sxvob  noniie  &]\  &n  b-pvicce,  ^gtir 
no  mnir  Ci&n  r^eut^  n>  cntniiie  x>óib  ó  ctíif 
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co  *ooi]\e«vó.  A  t)iil)M|\r  ChtiolX  &n  ennui  r><? 
iii^]\b<yó,  xscc  a  *otib&i|\u  S&*ób  n^c  m&i]\eob- 
ú&i*óe,  c 6i|\  ni'pof,'  &]\  p,  'n&c  ion<&rm  -|\&e 
\)\  ^guf  *oo  Chi&n  ;'  Ajuf  if  í  coiriM|Vte  &p  &\\ 
emu  Oil/iolt  Aguf  S&*ób  .1.  -ponn&c  t^in^e^n 
clÁijt  'oo  c\i]\  inxs  cirnciott,  ^5^f  te&pig&'ó 
^511^  tÁncójuiJA/ó  bi*ó  ^gti^  t)i§e  vo  cup  cúnce 
5&c  tÁ/  u 

7.  "'Ho  yÁf  &$Uf  |\o  £oj\b-M]i  &n  cnurii 
pn  ionnu^  50  rn-b&x>  e15e-6.11  &n  -porm&c  vo 
-pg&oite&'ó  in-6,  omcioVl,  &5Uf  ce&c  corrmttie 
•oo  x>etm&iri  t>i.  1lo  £Áf  -6,511^  |\o  -po|\b^i|\  &y 
pn  50  ce&nn  bti&T>ri&,  iormuf  50  fi&ib  cent) 
ce&rm  tnfipe,  ^511^  50  rn-b^vó  ctmi&  téi  ci&  &n 
ce&rm  111&  *o-ueiri5eoiri^*ó  &n  bnvó  *oo  ctnpcí 
cthce,  ^gtif  t)o  ftoij^pe&t)  cu|\&*ó  nó  t&oc  50 
n-&  &|\rn&ib  ^511^  &  éi'oe&'ó  &rm  g&c  ce&nn 
cj\&crp  cog&nu&c  *oÁ  p&ib  tn^te/  " 

8.  "  '  1f  í  pn  u&ip  ^511^  -Minpfi  j?Á  &  *o-cÁini5 
]\ig  Chi&]rpui'óe  Lu&cji&  x^pop  &  coirró&Lu&  .1 
C1&11  rn&c  Oitiott&,  &5tipri&ft  ct4&t&i*ó  uti&]\up. 
5&bÁit  11&  cnunrie  pn,  fio  cu<mt>  txD  x>etm&ni 
long^nctnf  'oi,  ^guf  T)'éif\i§  in&  fe&pstii  &]\ 
b&jvp  &n  u-fonn^ij.  TN&fi  pj&iji  &11  cnmii 
p&T)&|\c  A1|\,  CI15  pú  pMinu&c  rmrme&c  n^nii- 
-oe&iii&it  &ip,  gup  b&m  ah  co^  ón  g-cotp^ 
poy  -oe;    ^511^    m&\x    conc<yo&}\    rnriÁ    ^511^ 


imoritK\oirie  &n  1i>Mte  -mi  jniorii  pri,  ]\o  ueice- 
^*o^]v  tnte  Agii^  no  yA^bxyoA-ji  -mi  xnin  in& 
}*Á^c  j?oImíi  111  &  n-'oiMg.  ffl&\\  cti&t&ró 
Oit/iolt  pri,  &  *otili)M|\u  &n  cnttiii  *oo  iii^|\b^'ó 
■o'e&gl^  50  n-tnongn&'ó  eucu  -pÁ  iiió  in&  pn, 
^5ur  t10  ^onctnj  S&*ob  &  m^\b^T).  A^uf 
;n&fi  pi&]A&ío&iiA  -mi  ue&gt&c  -mi  ce-<vo  pn  no 
ctnnexvo&n  &n  tnín  c]\é  ^oi^a  'óovm-nn-M'ó 
•oe&n^-t&riA&ó  m&  unnciotX.  Arm  prí  -mi 
u^i|a  'o'-Mjng  mi  cnuni  ue&r-  n&  ueme&*ó  -&$ 
biiMn  jai&,  Ajtif  &n  ce^c  ^5  ctiicirn  mnne; 
no  éipij  t)o  to&oiulénn  eu*ounuiiri  cné  niuLt&c 
-mi  nge  fu&f,  &5U]"  'oo  j^/b  noirnpep&u  ^S^f 
&11  ue&jt&ó  111-6,  'óixMg,  50  f\Mni<5  u&nii  'óonc-& 
£e&nnn&  &  n-i&nc&]\  Chonc&  tlí  TDhtntone. 
tlo  cu&i*ó  &r*ce&c  y&n  tiMiii,  ^jur*  'oo  ni§ne 
pyp&c'oon  unmc^  cent)  pti  111  a  unnciott,  50 
n&ó  lÁiri&i'ó  |Tionr»  mi  pi&nn&  6iniomi  fe&tg 
mÁ  p^vó&c  *oo  *óetm&rii  -Min  te  n&e  11&  cntnrhe 
pn,  ^gtif  if  é  &  ceMin  pn  i&nnup  ponn 
oncr^,  &  ChoiiÁni,'  &n  Oipn." 

9.  "  'tn&ir-e-Mó,'  &}\  C011Á11,  '  1|*  ^eÁnn  tiorn- 
r*&  bÁ]A  T>'ps§&iL  ^5  i&nn&it)  11&  1i-éince  pn, 
mÁ  t)tit  u&n  mVif  111  &n  &n  h-oite^'ó  méJ  " 

10.  "Ainpn  no  Ú10111M11  ce&t)  ^guf  céité- 
^bn^-o  &g  Oiríii  ^gtif  A5  iiiMcib  n&  pémne, 
^iif  *oo  jltiAif  noirhe  50  pÁmi5  &n  Áiu  ni& 
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]\Aib  ah  en  mil.  A]\  11  -a  yAicpn  t)o  ChonÁn 
]\o  cin]\  a  iiieii]\  a  piAicni-o  pcroA  An  5A01 
x>ei]\5,  aju^  nnye  péw  ^115  ia^acc  An  5&01 
t)ei|\5  x)o,"  a]\  ThAnrntnt),  "niA]\  jÍACAf  con- 
Aitbe  aju^  bAiti  p\if ;  cnn  *oo  bí  a  pof  AgArn 
iuc  nAib  a  niA^bAX)  if  An  5-cnumne  rntmA 
inAi]\eobAi)  ah  5A  'oeAng  i.  Agtif  rug  noj;A 
ah  ujicAin  *oe  gti|A  ctnn  cné  n-A  h-irntiocÁn  é, 
Agtif  no  riiAnb  'o'AiúeAfg  ah  uncAifi  pn  i, 
^5l1f  ut,5  ceAnn  'OÁ  ceAnnAib  *oo  tÁÚAin 
phmn  ;  Aguf  aji  n-Aicm  -mi  cmn  t/phionn,  a 
T>ubAi]ic  hac  ngeobAt)  5A11  ctntte  éince 
tt'fÁJAit  mA  ^c^i|i  ó  ChonÁn.  1f  í  pn  tiAin 
AgurAirnpn  CÁ11115  pAt>  p&ÚAc  pytuAirrmeAC 
'o'ionnpMgit)  nA  cutcA  m&]\  a  jiAbAniAinne 
tnle  An  cAn  pn  ;  Agtif  no  teAnAniAfi  tnte  An 
pAt).  0*0  conn-Mftc  ConÁn  pn,  C115  fgi&c 
CAn  ton^  nir  An  b-Pémn,  Agvir  no  teAn  fern 
Agtir  £ionn  An  pA'ó ;  Agtif  ni  fiÁi'óceA*p 
fgeuttngeAcu  onnÚA  50  fiAngA^An  cugAmne 
tum  cnÁúnónA  t)o  tó,  Agtif  'oeineA'ó  ]:eot- 
triAig  An  pAit)  A|\  ChorrÁn  a  n-'oiAit)  phmn, 
Agtif  níon  iAnn  pionn  éinic  An  biu  An  ChonÁn 
ó  fom  aL6  :  Agiif  *OAn  bAn  tÁiiiAibfe,  a 
clAnnAtTlhóinné,"  A^\>OiAniniiix),  "  ni  yeAt)Afi- 
niAn  An  t)Á  x)eoin  nó  *oÁ  Anrmeom  |\o  bAin 
Con^n  f)t  'o'plnonn  ah  tÁ  pn,  Agun'OAn  tiom 


II 


níoji  mó  An   etigcóifi  pn   mA    éipic   a    ACAfi 
■o'iAjifiAi'ó   opjunbfe,  Aguf  nÁf\  beA^  'oo  rnAjt 
éijuc  gtiji  a  m-bfitnrm  bAfi  rnÁicfieAÓ  a  bÁbAif\ 
aji  >o-uuiuitti  bAfi  n-AicpeAc  jiif  fém,  ^An  bAfi 
5-cufi  'o'iAjifiAi'ó  caoja  cAOjiÚAinn  IDub-iAoif  nó 
rno  cinrife,  ói|A  if  é  An   ce&rm   cu^iaix)  lAjvfitif 
ponn   ofijitnbfe  6 ;  Agiif  51*0   bé  aca  betifi 
if&m  pb  ctnge,  ní  biAix>  pc  Agtnb  pÁ  'óeoij." 
11.    *•'  Cjteut)    ia*o    nA    cao|ia    ti-o    lAjifitif 
pionn,"  'oo  |\Áix)  5t^irme>  fl  waja  nAcb-]:éit)ip 
Ab-pÁjjAit'oo?"  "AuÁ,vAfi  >OiAjAtntn>o,  "qiAnn 
cAopÚAmn   'o'pÁg-Mb   Uuaúa  *Oé  t)  An  Ann    a 
t)-cjAiucA  ceut)  O  b-piAC)iAÓ;  Ajtif  jac  cAOft 
oÁ  *o-ci5  Afi  ^n  5-cpAnnfin  bí'obiiA'óAiorrmA 
aco  .1.  bíonn  rneifge  ponA  Agu-p  fÁf  Atri  -pem- 
trii*o  Ann  jjac  cao]i  *oíob;  Agtif  51*0  bé  caic- 
^eAf  c|aí  caojia  liríob,  t)Á  m-bAt)  -ptÁn  a  cent) 
bliA'ÓAm   'oo,  'oo    fiACjTA'ó   a    n-Aoif    a  'óeic 
in-btiA'ÓAn  pcceAt).     Qve&v,  auá  AÚAcpojt- 
5|iÁnA  "oopAicponA  A5  cóitrieut)  An  cAopÚAinn 
pn,  gAc  tÁ  A5Á  bun   Agtif  gAc  n-oi'óce  aja 
bÁfifi  mA  co*obA.     Agtif  'oo   jvigne  fé  pvpAÓ 
'oon  cfimcA   cent)   pn  mA  úimcioVt,  Agtuf  ní 
jréitn^    a    triAfVbA'ó  nó    50  rn-buAitueAf\    r\\\ 
letifA    tÁnAit)iriéite    'oo    ttH|i5^eA|A^Ait)   iaju 
}\Ainn  auá  Aije  rém  A1]1,  Agiif  ip  aitiIaix)  auá 
An  Unjis-yeAHfAit)  pn,  Agtif  pí-ó   im|\eArhAp 
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iAj\]tAinn  u|\é  n-A  ceAnn,  Agu^  ah  p*o  r|\é 
n-A  co|\p.  tlo  bAin  fé  ioino|\]\o  *oo  conn]AAT) 
'o'phionn  &ZUY  v'lphi&nnMh  6i]nonn  5^11 
yeAlg  -mi  cpmcA  ceut)  pn  *oo  *óetinAiri,  Agup 
An  ti  aij\  ^0  bAtiAp^A  f  Á  C01UI  Agti-p  fÁ  j|itiAitn 
aj;  porm  *oo  piA|iAf  ceA*o  -peitje  uait>,  acc 
gAn  bAin  ^n^p  n^  cAOfiAib  50  bfiÁú.  Aguf  & 
cÍAnnA  1T1íiói]Ane,v  a]a  ThAjAtrmit),  4íbío*ó  bAft 
]aoja  Agtnbfe  ;  coitijiac  Liornps  f?Á  1110  ceAnn, 
nó  tnit  'o'iAfifiAi'ó  nA  jj-caoji  aji  An  aúac." 
(  'OAfi  Untie  mo  cuaúa  a  b-pAnntnjeAcu," 
Afi  clAnnA  1T)óifme,  u>oo  tiénr^  coitijiac  fiioup6, 

&]\  t>-Utiip" 

12.  1a|\  pn  fio  JAbA^A]!  nA^eAJtAoicpn.i. 
clAnnA  Woifine  Agiif  *Oi^|\intii*o,  a  5-CAorh- 
co|ApA  mA  g-ctitAitiúib  &]\m  5-MfSe  ^5v1t 
coiii|iAic,  Ajuf  if  é  COir)]AAC  Afl  Afi  cinneA^A^, 
coiti]iac  qioib*neA]iuiyiAfi  *oo  tietmAiii. 

13.  Ace  ceAnA,  |\o  ceAngAt  "OiAfirnuiT)  ia*o 
A]AAon  aja  An  t,ÁÚAi|i  pn.  u1f  nuiú  An  cotti- 
-|\ac  *oo  ivigni^"  aia  JJyiAmne,  "  Ajjtif  if  bfiiA- 
ca]\  t>Aiiip&  t)Á  m-bAti  n ac  jaacjtat)  ct&rm& 
fflói|ine  'o'lAfiyiAi'o  nA  5-cAOfi  pn,  hac  U115- 
pnnfe  At)  teAbAi*ó  50  bjAÁú  rntmA  b-pngmn 
ctnt)  *oo  11A  cAO]iAib  pn,  51011  jti]i  ceAftjit) 
iniiÁ  A11  11ÍX)  pn  a^a  a  beiu  uojajaac;  AgUf 
ACÁnnfe    Aiioif  UAobuiAom   royijAAc,    Agiif  ni 
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bi&t>    &m    be&é&i'ó   tilling   tii-bt&ifpeM)   n& 
c&o|i&  pn." 

14.  "11Á  cui|i]"e  t/p&c&ib  011111  pú  'oo 
ó|Hfe&*ó  &]\  &n  Se&iVbÁn  toctMin&c,"  &\\ 
Th&firntii'o,  u  fcjjuf  n&c  rnói'oe  'oo  téigtre&t)  fé 
bom  1-6/0."  "Sg&oibpen&  cu1b1l\15ep)'Ó1nne,,, 
&H  ct^nn&  lTIói|\r»e,  "  ^gtif  ji&cpMn&oi'o  te&c 
&5ti|"  beti]ipMri  inn  pnn  &]\  x>o  fon."  "  tlí 
ciocpM'ó  fib  Lioinps,"  &j\  Th&fi  111111*0,  i(  0111 
t)Á  b-]:eic|:eA/ó  pb  tÁn  b&}i  pit  T)on  &c&c  úv 
but)  •óóc&i'oe  b&ji  111-bÁf  111Á  b&j\  rn-be&c& 
6."  "TTI&i'pe&'ó,  *oein  Jj^f^  0j1fU11nn,',  Afi 
p&*o,  "&n  cuib|te&c  *oo  bog^t)  oivpwnn,  &5Uf 
pnn  *oe  téigion  te&u  &  n-u&igne&f  50  b-|:eic- 
prníi;  'oo  cotriji^c  -pi-p  &n  &c&c  pit  b&mpfi  n& 
cmn  t)Áj\  mei'De:"  Ajuf  'oo  fujne  Th&prntii'o 
-MTit-Mt)  pn. 

15.  Ann  pn  fio  jjtu-Mf  Th&jirntn'o  fioitrie 
o'ionnpMgTó  an  c-Se&}\bÁm  Loct&nn&ig, 
^S^f  c^T^  &n  c-&cac  m&  coT)t&  |ioiTrie, 
U115  btntte  *oÁ  coir-  &nn  511^  cóg  &n  c-^é^c 
&  ce&nn,  ^gtif  *o'i:etic  pi&r*  &|i  *Ohi&f\mtnr>, 
^S^f  1f  é-  fio  fiÁi'ó  ;  "  An  pú  *oo  VÁitt  jvioc 
'oo  bjAife^X),  a  true  tlí  Uhtnbne  ?"  t(  ílí 
h-e&'ó,"  &n  T)i&|\mtii'o,  "&cc  5fi&mne  mjioii 
Chojirntnc  &uÁ  c&obcfioin  uoji^&c,  ^guf  'oo 
jjÍAc  p  hiimi  'oo  n&  c&oji&ib  yo  &5M)f  &,  ^guf 
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if  rn^nit-MT)  tÁm  tnn|\n  t)o  n&  c&o|\&ib  pn 
o|\u]^  uÁng&p^."  uX)o  bei]\nri^e  ino  b]u- 
&c&]\,"  aj\  ,mi  c-^c^c,  "  t>Á  rn-b&t)  n&c 
m-biAt)  *oo  ctomn  &5&t>^  &cu  &n  jem  pn 
m&  b|\tnnn,  -csgti]"  n&c  m-bnvó  &|\  ftiocu 
Clio]umnc  line  Ai]\u  acu  5l^irme>  ^S^f  A 
T>eiiiun  &5&rnps  50  ]\&cj.\6v*ó  &n  coi]i]\ce&f  c]te 
c&ob  g'1]^111116  Atn^c,  n&c  rn-bt&ippe&t)  p. 
&on  c&o]i  t)o  n&  c&ofi&ib  -po  50  bpÁú."  "  Til 
cói]A  T)&irif  &  jre&tt  vo  *óetm&ir)  o^u,"  &]\  T)i&]\- 
irmi*o,  "  ói]A  if  *oÁ  ti-i^ipit)  ^  -Mf  nó  &]\ 
éijje&n  cÁn&gpN  t)on  cofi  fo." 

16.  A]1  n-&  ctof  pn  *oon  &i&c,  ]\o  éifug 
m&  fe&f&iri  ^giif  jao  cui]A  &  Un^jj-^e&nf&T)  a]a 
&  gu&t&mn,  ^guf  jio  bu-6.1t  cjn  tAmteupk 
mó|\&  &fi  TDhi&funtn'o,  50  n-'oeAi^Ari^  ye  TDioj- 
bÁit  *oeí]Aeoib  &fi  fgÁú  &  fgéiúe  *óe.  Ajjtif 
&n  u&!f\  n^c  b-^e&c&i'ó  Th&jArntnt)  A11  u-&ú&c 
&5Á  fe&cn&t)  po  téiJ5  -6.  -Mfirn  &]\  tA]i,  AjUf 
U115  pc  pvnnu&c  -pÁ-pbÁiX)!^  &]\  &n  &c&c,  50 
PÁ11115  tin  a  ^Á  tÁrh  t)on  ttn]\5-p)&fipyi'o 
cmge.  Ann  pn  ]\o  cóg  &n  u-aúac  ó  c&t&ró 
^S^f  T10  ^1!*  iriAw  éimciott  é,  &j;uf  jio  pn  &n 
p-ó  i&yifi&mn  ]\o  bÁ  |?Á  ce&nn  &n  ac-mj  ^S^f 
uyié  ce&nn  n&  ttnjAg-fe&fipsi'oe,  ^juf  &n  u&if» 
)?-6v  lAÁinig  &n  to^Aj  é  *oo  bii-6.1t  u]\í  teiipA 
l&n&róriiéite  &}\  &n  &é&c;  gtijA  cmja  &  mciw 
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Z]\é  mnifqub  a  cinn  Agtif  &  ctuAf  aitiac, 
oul1  F^5  rn&fib  5^n  aha™  é;  Ajjuf  "|\o  bÁ*0Af\ 
aii  •oi&fpti  'oo  ct&rm&ib  1TI1ió^\ne^5yeicioííi 
T)hi&fimu,o&  a  5  'oeunAtri  An  coiiilAinn  pn. 

17.  An  CAn  a*o  concA'OAf\  An  u-aúac  aj 
rinuim,  cÁngA'OAn  ^éin  *oo  Iácai|i,  Agiif  'oo 
jnnt>  Th&fimtM'o  50  fUAi'óce  riiA]\b  'o'éif  An 
coiti]iaic  pn,  aju]"  a  *out)^i|AC  te  clAnnAib 
1l1hói]\ne  aii  c-aúac  'o'A'ónACA'ó  yÁ  fjjUAbAiu 
nA  coitte  aja  ítiot)  iiac  b-pMq:eA'ó  5l^irme  é 

CAbyiAit)  lib  í."  T>o  ÚAf^tAmgeA'OAH  clAnnA 
1llói|\ne  An  c-^cac  leo  ^An  b-pcróbA  ^nuc 
^B^f  í10  ciii]Ae^*OA]A  |^n  uaLaiii  é,  Ajjuy  ^o 
ciiattoaja  ^  5-ceAnn  5^1^irme  5°  'o-cug^'o^ 

50  51^Tlir,t,l'°  ^  "  ^5  Tiri>  ^  5^1^11ir,e>"  ^T* 
"Oi&jimtnt),  "nA  cao|aa  'oo  bí  ^,o'oÁn-u]\- 

]\MX)>  Aguf  bAin  fém  'oo  'óíot  'óíob."  "1f 
bjuAÚAfi  v&my&"  &]\  5lA^irme>  "  nAc  rn* 
blAifpeA'OfA  Aon  cao|\  x>íob  acc  An  cao]i  'oo 
b&inp'ó  'oo  LÁiíifA,  a  >OhiA]Amin,o/>  ílo  éi|\ij 
>OiA|\mtii'o  mA  feAf  Arh  ai]a  pn,  Ajjttf  fio  bAin 
iu  cao]ia  X)0  JfrpÁwrie  ^S^f  ^00  ct&nn&ib 
tllhói|\ne,  -§vi]\  iúeAt)Afi  *oíot  a  pvptngúé  xríob* 
18.  An  tiAif\  bA  fÁÚAÓ  iat)  f\olAbAi|i>OiA>p- 
mui'o,&5tif  &T)tib&if\C  :  ua  clAnnA1T!í)Ó1fme,', 
aja  \é  ubei|Ai*ó  ^n  rnéi*o  yeu,of?Aí,6  fub  'oo  n& 
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c^o]um1j  i/o,  is^uy  &b|\&it>  le  ponn  "§u\\  y\h 
pern  vo  m&\(b  &n  Se&]\bÁn  Loct&ttn&c." 
4<  *Oo  bei|uní*o  Á]\  in-b]u-6,ú&]t,"  &\\  p&t),  un&c 
be^5  birm  &  rn-beii]t-Mii  50  ^lorm  T)iob  ;"  &j;tif 
]\o  b&in  Th^unint)  u&t&c  t>o  1^  c&oi^&ib 
•óóib.  <<\rm  pn  cug^'o^^  ct&rm&  1T1óij\ne 
bin'oe^ou]*  &5Uf  -ktuugxyo  }\e  Th^umnt)  c&f 
elf  iu  'o-cícvol-Mce&'ó  *oo  ^u^^*o^\  u&it), 
a^tif  1^0  gbu&ife&'o&it'  -pornp-k  m&|\  xs  |\-<yib 
porm  ^gtif  p&rm-cs  Cipionn.  T)o  cu-Mt> 
T)i&jpintn'0  Agup  5l^irme  ioino]\|io  50  b&|i]t 
-mi  c&ofic-Mrm,  &5Uf  *oo  ttnge&'o&n  &  te&b&i*ó 
&11  u-Se&nbÁin  toctMiriAij,  &£iif  rri  ji&ib  -6.ee 
c&o^-k  fe-<y|\b-6s  &rmp  n&  c&oji&ib  píop  *o'peu- 
c-curi  ri&  5-c^o|\  *oo  bi  puuvp  m]\  -mi  jj-cjiMin. 

19.  *Oo  f\Án5-6v*o&fi  cl-Mm&TnóijAriejo  porm> 
^B^f  V°  t1^íTu15  F1orm  fgent^  *óíob  ó  úthp  50 
•oeifie&'ó.  ^UoTri^b^rriAiv-^riSe^bÁiiLoct^ri- 
n&c,"  ^ji  pM>,  "^up  utijMn^A  c-óvO|i&  c^ofi- 
c-Mrm  *Otibfioip  cug^'Of  a  &  n-cei|Aic  c'&é&ji, 
rn&  cÁ  píú  -kjuirm  t>á  g-ciorm/'  Uii5>o-&fi  n& 
CM)fi&  -mi  u-mi  pin  &  tÁirh  phirm,&5tipyio  ^iúnig 
p  é  n-cs  c&o|i&,  &5tip  fio  ctnji  pÁ  n-A  ppów  1&T), 
50  n-*oiib-M^c  ]\e  cl&rm-Mb  1TI1ióifme,  "xx) 
bei|\im  ino  bfii-MC-ó^,"  -ó^t  piorm,  6<  5ulA  &b  & 
T)i^niui,o  O  T>uibne  t)o  b&in  11&  c&0]\&  yo, 
óiji    Mcnignn    botcsX)    cmp  line  Ui    T)1uiibnc 
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o|\|\c& ;  &5tif  1|"  *oenrnn  bom  gup  &b  é  *oo 
iri&]\b  -mi  Se&jibÁn  Loct-Min&c,  ^guf  ]\&c- 
y&T>y&    X)o    pof    &n    tn&ifieMin    fé    &g    -mi 

C&Op&       "00        C&b&1[lU        CUgMTI]'^,,     &gUf       T1Í 

b-pjijit)  pb  ion&T)  b&]\  ri-&iújAe&c  &  b-V1^11"" 
ntnge&cu  50  'o-uug&it)  pb  éi]\ic  *o-&iiip^  -mti 

20.  1&|\  pti  jio  cui|A  cioriót  ^juf  notnpij-<yó 
^|\  fe&cu  g-c&ú-Mb  n&  g11^1^^111110  ^í1  ^011 
lÁc-Mji,  Agtif  ]ao  jttt-Mf  |Aoitiie  50  ^Ánmg 
T)ub]tof  O  b-pi&c|\&c  ;  ^gtif  'oo  te-Mi  topg 
>Olii^Ainii'o^  50  bun  -mi  c&opc-Mrm,  b^uy 
pu-M]\  n&  c&ofi&  ^^n  cóinieu'o  ofi]\c&,  giqi 
ice&t>&]\  &  n-*oóiúin  t)íob.  *Oo  JU15  &n  ce&p 
b&c  mó]\  o[i|\ú&  -mi  c-mi  pn,  ^gtif  &  'oub&ifis 
£iorm  50  n-Mif&t)  -6.5  btm  &n  c&o|ic-Mnn  50 
11-itnceoc^-ó  &r,  ue-Mpb&c  pn  ;  "  óiji  -6.ua  & 
pof  &5&m  50  b-pnt  T)i&f\rnui*o  &  m-bÁ|A]i  -mi 
c-6,0|Ac^inn.,?  "  1p  rnófi  -mi  coiri&|ic&  eu*o& 
•ótncfe,  -6,  phinn,  &  róe&'p,  50  b-fMipvó  *Oi&fi- 
inuro  &  in-bÁpp  &n  c&ojiú-Mrm,  ^juf  &  pojp 
Mge  cups  beié  &fi  úí  &  ™-6.f\bú&,"  &]i   Oipn. 

21.  A  tvoi-Mg  -mi  cotiifi-Mt)  pn  'oo  x)eun-Mri 
*óóib,  }\o  i&jvp  porm  pcciott  *oÁ  tvitni]ic : 
^jjtif  &  *oub-M|\c  ^e  h-Oipn,  il  t)o  inieojitnrm 
yé\r\  cUnccete&upx  vu\\\\e  yo"  &\\  ^é.    Sinjix) 
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Ajt  jac  cAob  t>oii  pccitt  .1.  Oipn,  aju^ 
0|^a]\,  Ajjtiy  111AC  Ltnj'óeAc,  Aguf  Thoriums 
hiac  T)obAi}i  Hi  bliAoifgne  t)0  CAob,  ^5«f 
£101111  *oon  CAob  oite. 

2  2.    51>Ó  C]1A    ACC,  |\0    bÁT)A]1    A  5    11111]1C     VIA 

púcilte  50  ]:áúac  p^jtic  A^upiio  cin]i  £ionn 
A11  citnuce  aja  Oipn  a  5-CA01  hac  jiAib  t)o 
beijiu  *oo  acu  Aon  beA|iu  AiriÁm,  Aguf  if  é  \\o 
]\hx)  £101111  ;  ft  ^duÁ  Aon  beAfic  a  5  bpeiú  ai? 
cUncce 'ótnu,  a  Oipn  ;  Ajjuf  bi 0*0  a  ftÁn  fÁ 
a  b-pnt  at)  £ocm|a  -mi  beAjiu  pn  vo  ÚAbAi]iu 
otnu."  Ann  pn  &  *oubAif\u  T)iAfimui,o  a 
g-ctof  5hT^irme,  "  1f  tjttiAj;  tiom  An  cÁf 
t>eijiue  pn  ojiu,  a  Oipn,  Agtif  5  An  me  fern 
&5  UAbAi]\u  ceAjAifj;  11  a  beifiue  pn  tmíiu." 
"1f  meAfA  'ótiiu  úti  fém,"  Af\  5l1x^ir,rie>  u,°0 
berc  a  LeAbAit)  An  u-SeA|ibÁm  tx)ctAnnAij; 
a  rn-bÁ}tfi  &n  cA0f\ÚAinn,  Aguf  feAccg-CAÚA 
11A  5n^l^Í-^1tine  ^*0  éimciobt  A]i  cí  "oo  triA|\b« 
rA,  111Á  jati  -mi  beAfic  pn  Ag  Oipn."  1aj\ 
pn  ]\o  t)Mn  *OiAfirntnt>  c^ofi  *oo  nA  cAojiAib, 
Ajiif  *o'Annp5  An  pe&fi  bu*ó  cói|\  cógbÁit ; 
Aguf  fio  Ú05  Oipn  An  feAft  pn,  Ajuf  fio  cuija 
An  cttnúce  aja  £tiionn  fAii  fiioc*o  g-ceti'onA. 
tlioji  b-pvoA  50  ^Aib  A11  cltncce  psn  5* 
cetmnA  An  t>a]ia  1i-uai]i,  Agtif  ah  uaiji  *oo 
connAi|\c   tDiAiuntut)  pn  \\o  biiAit  ah   -oa]ia 
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cao]i  aji  An  b-):eA]\  but)  cóiji  to  co5b0.1t, 
^B^f  ]xo  ^^5  Oipn  An  ^eAjt  pn  gup  cui|\  An 
cUnúce  cetmnA  aji  phionn.  Uo  cu\\\  pionn 
An  cUnúce  An  cjieAf  tiAiji  a^  Oipn,  Agiif 
]\o  biiAib  IDiA^rmnt)  An  c)\eAf  caoja  a]\  aii 
b-peA^'oo  beii|ApA*ó  An  cUnúce-o'Oipn.  Agiijp  *oo 
tó-§b&X)&]\  An  phiAnn  jáija  rrióji  fÁn  5-cUnúce 
pn.  *Oo  Ia1!)A1]\  ^ionn,  Aguf  if  é  a  T)tibAific  , 
"  W\  h-iongnA  tiorn  An  cttnúce  *oo  b]ieic'óiiic, 
a  Oipn,"  aji  \é,  "  A511]"  a  X)ícciott  A5  OfgAy 
-oÁ  •óeunAiíi  'ótnu,  Agiif  micjiAcc  T>hiojifiAin5> 
Aguf  pvicbeA^u  line  Ltnj-óeAÓ,  Ajiif  te&5^f5 
line  tlí  *Ohtnbne  A5AT)."  u1|>  \\o  tiiójt  An 
c-etm  *otnuf  e,  a  "£1111™/'  a^a  OfjjAfi,  "  a  Ú1115- 
pn  50  b-^Anpvó  ThAfitnuit)  O  *Otnbne  a 
ni-bÁ]i]i  An  cpomnfo,  Agu^ciif  A^Án-A  corrlA1|u,, 
(í  Cia  Agtnnne  A5  a  b-pnt  An  pjnnne,  a  true 
W\  >Ohtnbne,"  A]a  ^ionn,  "  rmre  nó  O^gAn  V% 
'Híoja  cAitbfipe  u'Aicne  IÍ1A1Ú  fviAin,  Aphmn," 
A}\  ThAfurmit),  6i  Agiijp  AUÁnrife  Agtif  5l^1t1tle 
Ann  fo,  a  teAbAit)  An  u-SeAjtbÁm  1/OcÍAn- 
111115."  Ann  pn  »00  11115  ThAjnmn'o  a^ 
5h|AÁmne,  A5111"  €115  q\í  P05A  *ói  óy  coitiaij\ 
phmn  Aguf  nA  ^émne.  <*tf  meAfA  tiom 
^eAcu  5-cACA  nA  SttÁiépémne  ^5uf  PF 
Ci|\ionn  x/pMfneif  ope  An  oit>ce  fitijjAif 
5l^Ámne  ]\iou  ó  UheAiii|\Ai5,  A5Uf    5UJI    tu 
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péin  b&  ye&p  cóiiVieuT>u&  %)&m  &n  oit)ce  ym 
yém,  inÁ  -6,  b-j:uit  &1111  -po  t),*p-Mpiéir  o|\u ; 
a^h]"  x)o  beu]\].\Mj\  x>o  ce&rm  &\\  pon  n&  b-póg 
fin,"  a]a  ponn. 

23. 1&]tpn]\oéi]\i  jíponn  &5ii],n&ceiú]\eceti'o 
kiii&foo  bí  -Mje  &]\  ctnttiorii  &511]"  &]\  éu&jnvp- 
•0-6,1,  ]:Á  coiii-M|\  "Ohi^iniix)^  'oo  iii-6,f\b-6,T> ;  Aguf 
^o  cin|A  ponn  &  t-&iii-6v  &  t&iii-Mb  &  céibe  unn- 
ciott  &n  c&®\\ímx\x)  nn,  ^guf  *o']pu&5&i|i  t)óib 
&  b-péirm  &  j-ce&nn  ^gtif  &  j-cónrieii'ou^ 
be&c&T)  5&n  Th&firntn'o  'oo  téigion  uÁ]if& 
&in&c.     tlo  je&tt  'oo!!!)  rn-6,itte,  51*0  bé  *otnne 

tTplll-MHI-Mb    éi|n  01111    'OO    jl&Cf&t)    fU&f  AJUf 

'oo  beujipyo  ce-Min  IDIh&ja  11111*0-6,  tlí  TDhtnbne 
ctnjje,  50  *o-ciob]nyó  &  -m]aiti  ^gtif  &  éi-oe&ii) 
•óo,  ^gtif  ion-6,'0  a  &t&]\  ^juf  -6,  feMi--6x-6.fi  & 
b-piMirmije&cu  -p&o^  x)o.  T)o  f]ie-6v5-M]i 
5-6,|ib  ftéibe  Cu-6,,  Aguf  if  é  jio  f\Mt>,  gti]i  &b 
é  &ÚMfi  t)tii&j\rnti'o&  llí  *Olitiibiie,  T>onn  O 
'Oonncliti'ó^,  |\o  iriMpb  &  &ú-M|i  péiti,  ^guf 
•oÁ  irnúm  pn  'oo  ji&cpvó  'OÁ  'óíoj^b  a^i  *Ohi-ó.|A- 
111111*0,  &5Uf  fio  jtu-Mf  jAonrie  pjMp.  X)o  foitt- 
pjeMÓ  cji&  'o'Aonjuf  mi  bfioJAv  -6,11  u-éigion 
in&  ji-Mb  'Oi&jirrmi'o,  Aguf  U15  *oÁ  pjfiu&cx: 
56,11  pof  5&11  -M^mj^'ó  t>011  p1iéinii  ;  Aguf 
in ^|\  paling  5^1^  ftéibe  Cu&  yu&y  &  iii-bÁ|\]i 
-611  c^oiAÚ^nin  cug  *Oi&]\rntn,o  btntle  T)Á  coif 
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&nn,  ^gtif  ]\o  c&icpoi"  &  ine&fg  n&  ^émne  é, 
ionnu]*  5ti]\  b&iniot)-6,i\  &tii-&ifphinn  &n  ce&nn 
t)e,  ói|\  -oo  ctnjA  Aonjtif  'oe&tb  *Ohi -antrum  & 
xM|\.  T)'é\y  &  m&]\ht&  uÁmig  &  ó]\uc  ]?ém 
&i|i,  &gtif  ]\o  MÚmj  ponn  &5U]"  p&nn& 
éijuonn  é,  50  n-'oubn&'o&ii  51111  &b  é  5^1A^  *°° 
cine  &nn. 

24.  Ann  pn  &  t)tib&iiiu  5^&  ftéibe  C]\oc 
50  n&cjr&t)  130  'óíoj^t  -&  &t&]\  t:éin  /S]\  1Í1&C  Hi 
>Ohtnbne,  &$uf  |\o  jUi&if  fu&r  ^up  ct15 
Aonjup  bm\Xex>&  coif  ^nn  51111  c^iú  pop  & 
ine^5  n&  pémne  é,  ^juf  'oe&Vb  >Ohi&i\rntm& 
-mji,  51111  b&mioT)&fi  rntimuiiA  phmn  &n  ce&nn 
•oe.  A5U]"  &  T>ub&ifiu  pionn  n&c  é  *Oi-kfimui*o 
110  b&  &nn  &cc  5^1A^>  ^B^f  'o'p&pjAtnj;  &n 
upe-kf  ti-Mfi  ci&  fi&cp&t)  pu&p.  A  T)tib&ific 
5&fib  ftéibe  5u^1íle  5°  l^cp-kt)  pém  &nn, 
^S^f  S11!1  ^  ^  ^onn  O  JDonnctni*ó&  }io  irixvpb 
&  -^ú-ósip,  -6,5111"  "OÁ  trncm  50  fi&cpvó  x>Á  xríojj&l 
A|\  1TI&C  tlí  "Ohtubne,  &5Uf  fio  5U1&11"  fionrie  -6, 
rn-bÁiiji  &n  c&ofiú-Mnn.  U115  'Oi^jimtn'o  buitts 
*oÁ  óoip  &nn  51111  ctnj\  píop  é,  &5ttf  fio  ctnji 
Aongup  "oe&Vb  T)hi&iirnti*o&  -mji,  lonntip  511)1 
ih&fib-<yo&|\  -6,n  phi^nn  é.  'dec  ce&n&,  r>o 
rn&fib/vó  n&oi  n^^1]^  ^^  pémne  &]\  &n  mo*ó 
pn  &  rn-biiéi5]uoco  ]\e  rnumcifi  phmn. 

25.  lomúúj^  ^phinn,  u&fi  éip  n^om  n^^pb 
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wís  pélttfle  t>o  ctiicim,  m&\\  is  bi  5&}\b  ftenbe 
Cua,  4,511  y  5^1^  ftéibe  Cfioc,  ^gtif  5^1^ 
ftéibe  Su&ipe,  A5l1T  5^1^  ftéibe  ÍTItnce, 
^5uf  5^1^°  Shtéibe  iiióip,  ^gtif  5^°  f^éibe 

ftéibe  tTlif,  ^gtif  ^&ph  'Oht10™^  thóip,  'oo  bí 
tÁn  'oo  'óojp-csinr,  &5tif  'oo  'ó^oic-riieMirri&in 
^guf  *oo  t)ob]\ón. 

26.  Acc  ce&n&,  -0,  xnib-Mf\u  Aonjjtif  50 
m-beufip&'ó  \é  péin,  5l1^1íiriei  T11!^  "^eif*,5' 
&ji  'Oi&jtmui'o,  "^gtif  mÁ  bmife  tsm  be&c<ó,i*ó 
tnm  cj\&cnón&  te&npvo  pb  ;  ^gur  tMÁ,  ni&fi- 
b&i*ó  pionn  mé,  51*0  bé  ct&nn  'oo  bi&t>  6,5 
5jAá,mne,  oil  Águ^  te&ftng  50  rn-MC  i&t),  &5tif 
5fiÁmne  *oo  cuyi  cum  -6,  h-&c&|A  féin  50  Ue&rii 
H&15. u     tlo  ciom-Mti  Aongiif  ce&t>  -6,511]"  céit- 

10b]A&*Ó   -6,5 'Ol&fimill'O,  is^ú^  t)0  btl&lt    is  \)\\isZ 

x)|A^oi*óe^cu^  uimciott  5h]iÁirine  ^guf  m& 
úmiciott  fém,  ^gtif  'o'imcige&'o&jt  &  muimjir 
&n  bpwc  5&11  ftoy  5MI  &ipiU5<<yó  t)on  "pliéirm, 
^5uf  ™  b--MC]Aifue^|\  fgeuUnjje&cc  oppÚA 
50  |\ocx)^in  -Mi.bpog^  óy  bómn  t)óib. 

27.  Ann  pn  'oo  t&b&i|i  *Oi&yirnui>o  O 
T)iiibne,  ^gtif  if  é  jio  fiÁi*ó  :  "  ll&cpvo  po^ 
&"o  ce&nn,  &  phmn,  ^gup  a  g-ce^nn  n& 
pémne;  £,511^  x>o  x>én  éi|ile&c  ^gtif  &ccurn&ú 
opu  péin  &5Uf  4sja  'oo  riitnncip,  óp  •oe&pb  tioni 
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gup  mi&n  te&nps  50,11  &n&c&it  t)o  c&b&ipc 
•o-mti,  &cc  mo  to-<vp  *oo  c&b&ipc  -6,  n-Áiu  615111 ; 
&5Uf  p3p  ó  n&ctiom  x>ut  ón  5-conc&b&ipu  f o 
&m  ce&nn,  *oo  bpij;  n&c  b-piit  c&p&  m-&  com- 
p&n&c  &5&m  &  5-cpíocÁib  iinci&n&  ^n  *oo- 
m-Mn  móip,  noc  p&cpymn  &p  &  &n&c&it  m& 
&]\  a  coimipcea/o,  m&p  5tip  imnic  x>o  cug^f  & 
n-Áp  Ajiif  &  n-e&fb&  -oox)  coigepe.  Oip  ni 
p&ib  c&ú  inÁ  comt&nn,  'ou^'ó  m£  *ooc&p 
opups  pem  tmn,  n&c  p&cpMrm  c&p  *oo  ce&nn 
p&  &5Uf  c&p  ce&nn  n&  pémne  &nn,  kjjiif  pSf* 
50  n-T>einmn  comp&c  fiorh^vo  &5Uf  &t>  '61-6,15; 
^B^fT  bpi&ú&p  'o^rópS  &  phmn,  50  n-*oi5eo- 
l&t)f&  mé  féin  50  m&ic  pit  geub&ippe  & 
n-Mfge  mé." 

28.  "If  pop  *oo  T>hi&pmuiT)  pro,"  &p  Op5&p, 
a-&5upc&b&ip&n&c&it&m&icirh  •óo."  Cít1í  ciu- 
b&p,"  &p  porm?  "  50  bpumn  &n  bp&ú&  ;  ^gtif 
ni  fa-pj  151*0  pi&imne&p  mÁ  coirmtiit)e  coix)ce, 
nó  50  'o-uuj&i'ó  'oíoj^t  'o-ówTTrp^  Ánn  5&Ó  m&p- 
t&X)  t)Á  t)-uii5  'o&m."  "  1p  móp  -mi  *otnú  &5tip 
&n  com&pc&  etm-&  mnupe  pn  t)o  pÁ*ó,"  &p 
0^5^p;  "  Ajiif  t)o  beipimpe  bpi&ú&p  pop- 
t&oic,"  -&p  pe,  "rnun-k  -D-ctncit)  n&  popm&- 
memue  &nu&f  opm,  nó  &n  u&t&m  t/op5&iL 
rÁm  copvib,  n&c  te^e/vo  *ouiu  phn  inÁ 
x)'phi^nn^ib    éipionn    jrtntiujj&'ó    111Á    p>ip- 
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■óeAjtTjA'ó  t)o  •uennAm  Ai]t ;  a^u^  gÁbAim  a 
coj\p  Agu^  a  AnAm  A]\  coimij\ceAt)  1110  joite 
a^u^  1110  5<M]%5e,  50  m-beuj^At)  ftÁn  bom 
é  *o,Aim,óeoin  b-1/eAjA  n-Ci]\ionn.  A511]",  a 
*Ohu\]\nuiit),  ua]\  -miu^|>  vf  ah  m-biLe,  ó  nAc 
Ait  ]\e  ponn  aiiacaiL  *oo  úaOaij\c  t>tnc,  A^u-p 
5 <sb Millie  A}\  mo  copp  Ajtif  ^ft  rnVnAm  cu, 
An  meAbAt  t)o  'óeunAm  o]\u  Anm." 

29.  Ann  pn  *o'éi]U5>OiA|umii,o  m^  feAfAm 
\]\  úipjéig  *oo  jeujAib  ^n  bile,  a^u^  'o'enn  5 
T)o  bAoiúléim  etm  upturn  etmAmAit  xAiptMi- 
nAib  a  cjAAOifeAc,  guti  j&b  teiuico  a  'óá 
bonn  t)on  yeAftAnn  yeuiAUAiune  lonntif  50 
n-*oeACAi*ó  imóiAn  úa]\  pnonn  &5Uf  c^|i 
pnAnnAib  éi]uonn  aiiiac;  mA}\  if»  téi|A  Annf 
^n  Íaoi*ó  fo  y'\oy  gAÓ  impeAfAn  Agtip  ja^ 
bpiACA]A  *oÁ  ]tAib  eACO]AfAA  ó  ceAcu  511-p  ^n 
m-bite  X)óib  nó  juja  f5AiAA*OA}A  yem  Aguf 
'OiAjAmtH'o  ]Ae  11-A  ceite,  niAfA  leAnAf : 

1]"  cum  An  tiotn  An  imi]AU 

•do  bÁ  Ag  jtLaiú  iia  b-pAnn  ; 
A5  ponn  a^uj*  A5Á  niAC, 
a  5  t)tin  1|ipe  fiAfi. 

T)o  fnit)eAf  yem  cum  ctÁi]A, 
me  fém  Agut^  mo  *óiAf  mAc; 
te  gUAbAmn  pimn  tli  tolioo'pgnc, 
och  !  irtmn  'oob  aiu. 
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T)o  téije^-ó  eM>fUiirin  ^rm  pécitt, 
itnj\  cjm&c  ^gtif  t&oc  ; 
•oo  b&t)&fi  n&  pp  &5  imipc» 
&Y  ™°H  ^í  p*"°  ^11  irni1AC  tfeofe. 

Léigiof  *Oi^|\mum  ioéi*oj;e&L 

cógb&f  Oipn  é  50  c^pMi>< 
£iorm.    T)o  \\i,\r>  £ionn  50  t)éi5e&ri&c, 

rn&c  Oipn  &i"óméiL  tiift ; 
ne&c  in&  b-ftut  t)o  •cult?" 

&  pjt,  51*0  m&ic  "oo  tÁtri  ; 
^uji  &b  í  &n  cof5M|i  &rib&. 
•oo  bi&f  &5&irm  pÁ  ctáfu5* 

&Y  ^Á  bíot)  ^t^  gri&é  &o  gtníif ; 
T>£m-b<6.'ó  be^g  opcT)i<sfirnuiT), 
bu*ó  cóijfi  &  teuton  ■othrm." 
5 
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^olÁn.  Ann  pn  l^lSpAp  p&otin, 

&5Uf  é  aj  bpofoti^^yo  n&  JMVge  ; 

"ní  téigpmít)  *Oi^]Anuiix) 

te  ne&c  *oÁ  b-ptnt  n&  be&c&m." 

•   11^|\  |t&ib  niMc  &5&t)p&,  &  OpgMp, 
&  pp  bjAOfowgúe  5AC&  c&u&  ; 
&  "oeip  50  rn-beupps  t&oc  te&c, 
•o'MTTTÓeoin  u&irn  fern  '-pom  &c&ip/' 

^rS^t1"  "^F  &nu&p,  &  >Ohi&firnt!i'o, 
5&b&irn  fóp  cu  t)o  tÁnri ; 
50  m-beujip^X)  úup &  ft&n 
'oVinróeom  ó  £tii&nn&ib  éipionn." 

Jolt.      "1-f  móp  &  t&bp&ip,  a  Opg&ip/' 

X)o     -pÁit)    gott    ctnjrpe&tri&it    n& 

m-béiirnonn  ; 
"  &  fi<yó  50  rn-beuppÁ  t&oc  te&c 
t),-MtTit)eoin    &    cionót    b-pe&p    n- 
éijuonn." 

Opg&p.  "Hi  cu  bpoptmige&r  ojvm,  &  S^oiLt, 
n&  cl&nn&  rne&ji&  móipjníotii  ; 
ct^nriA  'oóitrín  &ji  Dhi&prnuiT), 
ct&nn&  c&5&pu&  cpeunt&oic." 

Jott,      <{1TIÁf  rn&fi  pn  &  t>eipip  6, 

&  L&01C  n&  5-co™t&nn 'oe&c&ip  ; 

t)e&pbú&pi  *ot3mn  c'úpltn'óe 

r &n  5-cóiíTi]ii  je  pn  *oo  gl&c&ip." 
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Coi]i]YlotL.  Ann  pn  &  t&bft&f  Coi]A|\iott 

u&n  coiiriyn^e  pn  t>o  st&c&ip, 
c&icpp  t>ut  *oÁ  copus™." 

0j^5A]\.       Annpn  fto  t&to-Mfi  Ofg&fi, 
bojVb  ; 

Léirne&f  rn&c  11  í  'Ohtnbne 
&nu<<yp  &f  fa£j\fi  ^n  bite; 
a    cojip    ce&ng&itue    v&     caic- 

éit)eA*ó, 
•oob  é  &n  copn&nn  lonj&nuAc. 

CÚ15  cent),  &  phÁ*o|Aui5, 
51*0  tíontriA^  "oÁ|A  rn&icib  ; 
*oo  coif5  m^ctlí  T)tuiibne 
-put  J1Á1T115  Of5^|A. 

tlo  ú&^n-Mnj;  Ofg<yp  a  cfiAoife&c, 
rn&fi  pi&im  g^oiúe  &'y  ^le&nn^  ; 
nó  m&]\  pi-Mtn  tice  &'y  uifge, 
^Y  ®  A5  f5^oiteA*ó  n^  jAi-pge. 
ConÁn.       Ann  pn  t&bji&'p  ConÁn, 

^V  ®  A  g-cotrm&i'óe  m&  pst&; 
"teigit)  t)o  ct&nn&ib  bh^oipgne 
cnif  a  céite  'oo  j;eAf1j1&*ó.,, 


\"ionn.     Ilo  t^t)M|i  ponn  50  *oéi5e&n&c, 

"  cui]\it)  cof5  A|\  b&]\  n-&|irrusib  ; 
riÁ  bícró    ct&nn&    ITIóijine  in  b&j' 

50  *o-uéit)cí  50  h-Alnuim." 
TD'imcij  tiMime  j\e  céite 

^511^  0]^ís]a  n&  rnóijAgníorii 
•o'píig  pnn  50  c|\óiti,óioc. 

30.  A  h--MÚte  &n  coriip&ic  pn,  *oo  }\Áinij; 
0]^5^]A  ^5l1f  *Oí^|\muit)  f\otnp&  $&n  ^tntmj^-ó 
^mi  Y,oi]i,óeó,|A5^'ó  &]1  ne&c  &c&,  ^guf  ni 
1>>MC|iifce^\  ^eiiUn^eAcc  ojt|ic&  nó  50 
]\Án5<vo&fi  j;iif  &n  in-bpujii  ó]^  bóinn,  &5U]" 
b&  tucgÁine&c  tÁinnie^ninn^c  &  "bÁ  5t^1tine 
Ajuf  Aonjuf  ]iomp^.  Ann  pn  *oo  mnif 
*Oi^|\muiT)  a  fgeut^  *óóib  ó  úúif  50  •oeipe^'ó, 
&511]"  ní  mó|A  nÁji  ctnc  5T^irme  &  *o-c£iriitieu- 
t^ib  bti&ntri&]Vbú&  bÁif  te  h-ti&iii&n  Agur  to 
h-u&ébÁf  ^n  fgéit  pn. 

31.  1otncúp\    £hinn,    i&|i    n-irnce&éc   tinc 
tlí  T)htnbne  &$uf  Of5^1P>  *oo  yuM]\  n&onb&f 
c&oife&c  ^gtJf  *oeic  5-ceut)  t&oc  m&  5-cof 
gM|\  ó|aó,  &$uf  -po  ctnp  5&C  &on  t>o  bí  mteijf 

pS-or&ippnj;,    ^juf   l^o    c\u]\    "s&c    aon  t)o  bí 
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™&jVb  &nn.     ú&  útnjrp e&c  -peijAgce  &i,onieul&c 
j\o  b-i  ponn  &  h-&icte  n&  h-u&ifie  pn,  ^uf 
•oo  nnonntnj  &j;uf  t>o  rriói'oij  n^crj-'oionjn^'ó 
mópÁn  cotrmtn-oce  50  n-*oijeot&*ó  &]\  >Ohi&|\- 
muit)   g&c   -6,  n-*oeÁ]A]An^   &i]n      Ann    pn    & 
*oub&ifiu  -pe  n-&  tucu  jre^m^  -6.  long  *oo  cup 
&  b-peipoe,  Agu-p  ton  h\xy  &5Uf  ^15^  *oo  cuj' 
mnce.     *Oo  iugne&'o&'p  mtiI-mx)  pr\y  a^tif  &ja 
m-beic  ott&rh  *oon  turn  5  ]\o  glu&if  yém  ^guf 
mitet&oc  X)&  trmmuip  m&]\  &on  juf  T)'ionnpM- 
51*6  11&  ttnnge.     *Oo  uo^b^yo^A   a  1i-Minctn- 
|iite  pÁ  cetroóifi,  &"$UY  }\o  <&ui]\e&x)&]\  iom]AÁiri 
qieun   umne&fn&c  &]\  -6,11  bum  5,  ionnuf  511^ 
cui]Ae&'o&fi  &]\  f&m  11&01  *o-conn  f  &n  b-p^ijAjige 
n»50firn-qfpoc&i«5  &iri&c  í  ;  ^gtif  ]ao  téigiot)^ 
&n  g&oé  &  n^loc^m  &n  c-f  eotc]Aomn,  50  hac 
11-&1  cjAifce&}A    &    n-itnce&cc&   jjuja    5&b&*o&]A 
cu&n  ^gti^  c&t&'ó-pojAC  &  •o-cu&i'pce&iic  Alb&n. 
*Oo  ce&njjt&T^A  &n  long  *oo  cu-MU/mib  cong- 
báb&  mi  ctt-Mti,  &5Uf  *oo  cum'ó  ponn   Aguf 
cúigio^  t)Á  ihumui|\  50  X)ún  |víj  Atb&n,  ^gtif 
|\o  bu&it  ponn  b-<yp-c]A&nn   f&n  "oojAUf  -§u\\ 
p^jAtnj  &n  t)ói|^eoi|\   ci&  ]\o  bÁ  &nn,  &gtif 
^0  h-mnfe&x>  gup  -csb  éfiotin   rn&c  Chutri&itL 
]ao  b&  &nn.      "Léigce&jA  &fce&c  é/'  &fi    &n 
^15.     íio  léije^-ó  ponn  xvpue&c  &1|A  pn,  Agtif 
céu>péin  ^gu^  ov  mumci|\  -oo  tóx&i)A   &n  ^15. 
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1\o  ]:e&]t&*ó  y&itxe  rinoc&i{i  |\onii  plnonn  -6,5 
An  |\ijj,  ^guf  "oo  ctnn  ponn  m&  ftnt>e  iti^ 
ion&*o  yém.  1^\pn  ]\o  •oÁite^'ó  rne&'ó&  féiriie 
foc&iciiie,  Agti|  •oeoc^  5^5^   s&b&tu^  x)óit>, 

riitnnciji  phmn,  ^guf  'o'j-exvp  fÁitue  fiomp^ 
f&n  *oún.  Ann  pn  fio  mnif  pionn  /s  úoifg 
&5Uf  a  cuntif  x>on  jug  ó  cúif  50  *oeine&x), 
^5llf  S11^  ^  'o'i^'P'M'ó  corii&ijVle  &5Uf  con- 
jj&nc^  uÁinig  fé  féw  *oon  con  pn  &  n-&5-M*ó 
rinc  tlí  'Ohtntone.  "  Agtif  if  inMC'ootD'LijeA'ó 
'ótncpe  fUi&5  vo  é&b-Mttc  xy&myk,  ói}\  if  é 
T)i&fitmn*o  O  JOtnbne  'oo  rii&nb  cVc&iji  fcguf 
•oo  xn&f  T)e&nfanÁicne&c,  ^uf  rnón&n  "ooxi 
m&icib  &]\  ceii^n^."  "1f  pon  fin,"  &]\  &n 
T15>  "  ^5ur  *°°  bénf^  mo  'ói&f  ttiac  fém  &5Uf 
míte  *oo  ftu^g  cnnciotL  g&c  p\\  x)íob  'onic.'' 
t>&  túc5Áine&c  £ionn  *oon  u-f  oq\-MT)e  pn  ctig 
jvig  Alb&n  'oo,  ^gtif  céite&bttivp  £ionn  Agu-p 
a  trmmcin  *oon  fug  Vguf  "OÁ  úe&jt&c,  ^guf 
fÁgb&it)  lomcoimince^'ó  he&t&v  ^Uf  ftÁmce 
&co,  Agiif  po  cuipe^t)^  &n  ceux)n&  teo. 
5hUi<Mfe-<yp  ponn  Aguf  ^  cui'oe&cc&,  ^gtif  ní 
h-MÚnifuexvp  pgeultnjje&cc  o|rpc&  50  pÁng^- 
t>&]\  guf  &n  rn-bnuj  óf  bómn,  ^giif  uÁmig 
fém  ^guf  a  irmmuin  &  x>-cín.  1&n  pn 
cuine&f  pionn   ce^cc^  50  ce&g  Aonguf a  &n 
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'Ohtnbne. 

3.2.  "Cf\eti*o  &  'óetmpvops  tnrne  pi*Q,  A 
Of5-Mfi?"  &]1  T)ny|nmiip.  "  'Ootieun^m 
&ji&on  c^c^oJMÍcefeot^g^oitue'oo  c&b-Mjic 
t)óib,  &5Uf  5&n  e&ct&c  be&c&'ó  x>o  legion  &f 
•oiob  5-mi  ™&]ib-yo,"  &|i  Of 5^)1..  ■ 

33.  A|i  tti-M-om  &f  n-&  iriÁf&c  fo  61)115 
T>iAfirntn,o  &5tif  Of  5^)1,  &5tif  *oo  5&b&T)&f  a 
5^c«6,omco]ip^  m^  5-ciit-M,óúib  ^jim  5&ifge 
&5Uf  coriiji&ic,  &5Uf  *oo  jtu&ife&'o&f  &n  'óá. 
Cféinriiíte-6/ó  pn  x>o  Lác-mji  &n  coriVL&mn  pn, 
^B^f  1f  ro^f  5  be&5  mi,  rnójiÁn  btn'one  6,5  & 
'0-CÁ11H5  &n  x)i&y  'oe&j-t&oc  pa  f&  feif5- 
Ann  pn  f  o  ce&nj&it  T)i&f  mtux)  ^guf  Of5&f 
ueof &nn&  a  fgi&c  im  ceite  50  n&c  n-'oeiteo- 
c&i*oif  ]\e  ceibe  f &n  5-C&C.  1&}1  pn  Vpi&7 
5|i&T>&fi  c&c  &ji  phionn,  &5Uf  &nn  fin '^ 
t)ubp<<yo&f  cl&nn&  fig  Atb&n  50  f  &cpyo&oif 
fern  &5Uf  ^ mtnnafi  t)o  coriiji&cfiti  &f 'o-cthf. 
UAn5M)&]i  a  'o-cíii  a  jj-cetrooif,  ^guf  ^0 
5tii&ife&t)&|i  ^  5-comne  Aguf  a  5-coiTTÓÁit 
&  céíle,  Aguf  1A0  g&b/Oi&firmm  O  T>inbne 
fúc&,  cjiíoc-fc,  >5Uf  uÁfps,  Airi^it  t>o  f&cf&£ 
f  e&b&c  f  Á  tmn-etm&ib,  no  rníoL  rnóf  fÁ  nun* 
i^f5^ib,  nó  rn&c  cíf  e  cfé  irióifújiéu'o  c&of  &cj 
tjiif&b  é  vm  f^&oite&'ó  &£Uf  fg&nnji&'ó  &5tff 
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f£&ipe&£  C115  &r>  k>u>y  *>e^5-t&oc  pn  &j\  n& 
ti-&llniu]ic&ib,  50  ti&c  n-ioe^cMt  ]:e^  irmfcc 
Vgéit  inÁ  rn&oi*c>ce  tnóipgníorii  -c^  t)iob  5M 
ctiicmi  |Ae  Ot&ftmtiTO  <&5Uf  ^e  h-Ofj^p  pit 
CÁW15  &n  oix>ce,  ajjuv  ^0  b&o&p  pém  50 
fte^rri^iti  ft<Mnc|\euci^c  5^11  pntoujj&'ó  inÁ 
poi|A-óe^p5^t)  op]\CA.  Ox)  conn&i]\c  fionti  n^ 
móipeucc&  pn,  'o'ptt  fém  ^5«p  &  ™uiriciji 
beut  n&  f^ipi^se  &ni&c,  ^gtif  ní  h-Mépifce^f 
f^eutuige^cc  oppt^go  •pocu^m  50  Uífi  c&i]in- 
5ipe  m&p  ^  ]\&\h  btnme  j?hirm.  *Oo  cu&tó 
piorm  'oi,  t^c-Mp  t&ppn,  ^5«f  b&  lútgÁipe&c 
ponne  í.  Ho  irmif  porm  pÁé  &  éoifg  &5Uf  a 
éujunf  t)on  C&1II15  ó  cuif  50  'oeijie&'ó,  &5Wf 
^*ób&j\  &  wipe&fÁin  |Ae*Oi^pmtn*o  O  T)htnbne, 
^5ur  5U]\&b  T),i^p|AM'ó  coiíi-Mpte  injtjtep  cái- 
1115  fé  péin  'oon  cop  pn,  ^guf  riÁp  b-pévoij' 
te  ne^c  ptti-Mg  vo&>  focjwoe  bu&*ó  t)0 
bpeic  -Mjt  tritm&  rn-beuftj:£/ó  t)]i&OTÓe&cc 
^mÁin  &ijt.  "  K&cp<yops  le&c,"  &p  &n  c-mI- 
be^c,  "  &5trp  imeopa/o  •o|i&oi'óe&cc  -Mp."     ba 

b-foc&ip    n&   c&ittij;e  &n    oroce  pn,   ^guf 

34.  tlí  h-Mc^if  ce&p  &  n-itiice^cc^,  iomofw 
f  o,'«ó  50  pÁtig^t)^  b}\«5  n&  t)óirme;  ^u^ 
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cnnciott  ^phmn  ^gtif  n&  £emne,  50  ti&c  ]\&\b 
P°r  ^5  fe^t^1^  éi]\iorm  *  m-beic  &rm.  T)ob 
é  an  tó,  poiuie  pn  'oo  fg&p  Of5^1A  ^e  'Oi&p- 
Tnui'o,  &"§uy  cÁjit^  'oo  T>hi4^mtn*o  beic  ^5 
^eitg  &'5UY  ^5  p&x>&c  A,n  ti  cetmn^.  1lo 
foittpge^-ó  pn  t)on  c&itt/ig,  A^uf  |\o  cui]\ 
folttAihÍM.n  t>|\&oi'óe&cc&  p3ice  .1.  •otnlteog 
bÁi*óce,  Aguf  pott  in&  tÁ]i,  ^  g-copritiite&co 
bpón  muilirm,  tjtiji  éijug  ]\e  gtu&ife&cc  ri& 
5&oice  gt-Mi-yu-Mpe  50  n-,oe&c<M,ó  óp   cionn 

cpép  &n  b-pott'oobe&]A&ibrmrie,  50  n-*oeÁfi]\- 
ti&  x>ío5bÁit  ]\o  mó\\  X)on  cup-<y6  &  roe&re  & 
&pn  ^guf  &  éi*oi*ó,  50  n^c  ^ib  vut  &y  ^ige 
]\e  11161*0  &n  ^nfrópt^mn  pn  ;  ^gtif  b&  be&j; 
5&c  otc  *o<n  lo-uÁinig  ju&rii  «6vi]v  x>'j:etic&m  -6,11 
tntc  pn.  1f  é  110  fmuMne&*ó  in&  irie^ntn^in 
•oo,  ínun^  'o-cige&t)  ]uy  &n  c&itte&c  'o'&m&f 
upéf  &n  b-pott  fio  bi  &]\  &n  mntteoi5,  50 
x>-ciob]i&*ó  p  &  b<vp  &]t  &n  t&c&ip  y\n  ;  ^5«f 
j\o  tint)  *Oi^Ainnit)  &}\  &  iptiini  ^gtif  &n  5^ 
'oe^1A5  111^  bánii  &ige,  ^5ur  T10  c-mc  upc&ji 
^ciif^c  úijmieifm§  t>on  5^,  $U]1  &in^f  cpép 
&n  b-polt  &n  c&ilte&c  jujx  ctnc  in^b>]A  &n 
tÁc-Mp.  fto  Trícce&rmuij  'Oi&pmui'o  &\\  &r\ 
t&c&ifi  pn  í,  ^gii^  bei|\e-<yp  &  ce&rm  piy 
•o'iormpMgix)  A011  §uf^  &ti  b|\og^. 
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35-  fto  éijug  T)i^]\iinnx)  50  moó  &]\  n-<s 
ih&p&c,  Agnf  ]\o  éijnj  Aongu^,  &j;tif  \\o  cu&i-ó 
m&]\  &  p^ib  ponn,  ^guy  t/p^j^unj;  lóe 
&n  n-Tnongn&t)  pc  le  Th&furmiT).  A  *oub&i]AC 
£ionn  50  n-Tnonjn&T)  51*0  be  nóf  &  n-*oiOTi5- 
n-6/ó  'OiAfununo  i.  Ann  pn  f\o  cu-Mt>  Aongtif 
tiiAji  a  -jA-^il!)  fug  éi]Aionn  'oU|i)iM'ó  pee  *oo 
T)hi&fimtn,o,  Ajuf  a  'otib&ijic  Coytn&c  50 
T)-ciob|\^,ó  pn  'oo.  1\o  cu&it>  Aonjtif  Afiiy 
iM|i  &  \\Mb  *Oi&|\muro  Ajur  5p^mne,  ^5ur 
•o'p&pitng  x)o  *Ohi&fitntn,o  &n  n-*oion5n^*ó  ye 
pc  ye  Coyrn&c  &5Uf  ye  pionn.  A  *otib-Myc 
*Oi^|Amiiix)  50  n-'oionjn^'ó  'oAb-ytnje&'o  yéiu 
corftú&  t),i&yyy&'ó  oyyú&.  "Cyetro  ia*o  n^ 
corner?"  &y  Aonguy.  "An  cynics  cetm/ 
&y  'Oi&firntn'o,  "yo  bÁ  &5  rn'&cMy  .1.  cyiuc& 
cent)  Uí  *Ohtnbne,  g&n  ye&tj  mÁ  yi£/ó&c  vo 
•óetm&iri  'o'phionn  &nn,  Agtif  g&ti  cíoy  mA 
c&m  t)o  yi§  eiyionn;  ^guf  cymc&  cent) 
bemne  T)&tiitny  .1.  T)tibc&yn  &  L&igmb  m^ 
coiric&  •óa.iri  yém  ó  phionn,  óiy  íy  i-<yo  n& 
cyiuc&i'oe  cetm  iy  ye&yy  &  n*Óiymn  :  ^guy 
cynics  cewo  Ceiye  Choyy&mn  ó  yíj  éipionn 
m&y  ypyé  ye  n-Mnjm,  -6,511]"  iyi/vo  n&  corric& 
te  n-&  n-'oeun^mn  pé  |\iti."  "  An  rn-bi&*óyÁ 
yice&c  teiy  n&  corrit&ib  pn  t)A  b-ymgceA 
i£/o?"    &r\    Aon£uy.     "T)o  bu*ó  upM-oe  tioro 
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pic  x>o  'óeun&tri  1^*0  pio  •o'psg&it,"  *>(\  T)i&]t- 
rntn*o.  fto  gtu-Mf  Aonjup  teif  n&  fjjeuLM'b 
pn  rn&fi  a  ji&ib  jug  ehjnonn  &j;tif  fiorin,  ^guf 
tu&ip  -pé  n&  coriiú&  pn  u&u&  50  ti-tnte,  ^giif 
t)o  Tti-Mce^'o^|i  *oo  &n  mé4\x>  x>o  fuj;ne  &n  pMt> 
r>o  bí  fé  pÁ  ceitc  A|\  pe^t)  fé  btixvó&n  ^etig, 
Agtip  C115  Co|attiac  a  mjion  oite  in&f\  riin&oi 
^5uf  ™^  ^>^iticéite  *o'phionn  t)o  chonn  téi  * 
gion  'oo  T)1ii-6,|\miii'o,  AgtJ-p  *oo  jngnio'o&ji 
poúcÁm  e&cofifi&  &itit&i*ó  pn ;  ^gti-p  if  é 
ion&t)  m&fi  pn*ó  *Oi^miiix)  Agtif  5T^irme?  ^ 
1lÁc  5ht^n™e  ^  *o-cjutic&  cent)  Cheipe 
Chojifi&inn  ^b-^t)  ó  phionn  ^gtif  ó  Choju 
rn&c.  Ann  pn  *oo  jwig  5T^irme  ce&ún&f\iri&c 
^giif  &on  mgion  *oo  'OhnvpTntn'o  .1.  T)onn- 
cínvó,  eoch^i-ó,  Connie,  Seitbfe&pc&c,  ^guf 
Ttytnrne ;  ^gtif  ctig  cjaiuc^  ceu*o  bémne 
'o^TTitiip  .1.  *Otibc&]in  &  L&ijmb,  *oon  m§m 
^S^f  V°  ™]\  bjiugMt),  bi&t)u&c,  &5tif  b&n- 
ógt&c  Ag  pogn^ni  xn  -6/nn.  tlo  bÁ-o&fi  Ag 
corii&Ln&poccÁn&  &c&  pvo&  fie  céite,  ^guf 
&  'oei^e&'ó  *o&oine  n^c  fi&ib  &  «g-coiri-MTripfi 
)\\y  ipe&]\  b&  ttió  ó|A  ^gtif  -Mjige^'o,  buxyji  &$uf 
bócÁmce,  cpó  &5Uf  cjie&c&,  mÁ  T)i&|vmtii'o. 

36.  Ann  pn  *oo  t&b&ijA  ^T1^111116  ^e  ^1^!1- 
Tntut)  &on  'oo  bsecib,  ^guf  if  é  ]\o  ft£i*ó,  50 
tn-b&x>    nÁi|\   *oóib     méi-o    &   muinuit\e  ^juf 
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C]\uiiiie  a  v>ce&5t&ij,  ^gu^  g&n  corii&i|\ioiii 
&\\  a  g-c&iúe&rii,  ^guy  5^n  &n  *onyp  *oo 
VyeAjiji  ^  n-éi|Ainn  *oo  beic  irus  *o-ce&5  .1 
CojAm^c  ni&c  Aific  ^uy  ponn  rn&c  Churii&itt. 
"  C]\eux)  yA  n-^by&nn  cuy&  pn,  &  Sty^in^e," 
A|\  *Oi^]Amuix),  "^guy  nyo  pn  mA.  n&nrmib 
&£&tnf&  Pw  w  but)  1Í1-6.1C  tioni}\<s,"  &j\  5l^rme, 
"fte&t)  100  c&b&ijic  'oóib  &|i  coj\  50  m-b^vo 
h-^nnpyme  teo  tuy&  é"  u1f  ce&t>  tiom 
y&  pn,"  a|\  'Oi^iintn'0.  "ffl-Mfexvó,"  &|i 
5|\Áinrie,  4<  cuijvpe  poy  ^guy  ce&cc&  & 
g-ce^nn  c'mgine  t)i,  yÁ*ó  téi  yte&t)  oite  vo 
comó|i^*ó  &]\  liiot)  50  ni-beuppMn&oiy  1115 
Ciyionn  ^5^r  £ionn  in&c  Chinri&itt  •oÁ  ce&j, 
Aguy  111  pe&f  n&c  &nn  t)o  geub^t)  -6.  1)10115- 
™&it  D'fe&fi-céite."  Ho  cmne^'ó  &n  coiii- 
-Mjite  pn  teo,  ^gtif  do  bi  ah  *óá  fteit>  comó|\- 
CMf  pn  -6,5  5l*^irme  ^5ur  A5^  h-mgm  dá 
n-'oe&pig&'ó  -6,  g-ce&nn  btnvón^  ;  -6,511]"  a 
g-ce&nn  n&  y&e  -6,511^  n&  b-Ainip]ie  pn  ]\o 
ctnpe-6/ó  poy  ^guf  ce&cc&  &]\  ]\1§  éijnonn 
^5ur  A1A  phlorm  ™&c  Chtnri&itt,  ^jtif  &]t 
fe&cc  5-c&c&ib  n&  StiÁiuféinne,  ^guy  &y 
iri&icib  n&  ti-éi]\ionn  &]\  ceut>n&,  ^guf  ]io 
bÁx)-6,]\  bti-6/ó&m  ón  tó  50  céite  ^5  c&ice&iíi 
n&  ftei-óe  pn. 

37.  5^  ZV&  ^c10,  &n  oit)ce  Déijje^n&c  t)on 
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btiA-óAm,  |io1!>a  T)iA]niuiit)  a  tlÁé  JhpAinne 
inóv  cot>Ia  ;  Agtif  t>o  cuaIa  'OiAjumnt)  guc 
5At>Ai|t  ufié  n-A  cot)Ía  psn  omce,  &ZUT  V° 
bíot)5  pn  *OiApinui*o  Af  a  cotdIa,  gup  11115 
5pÁinne  aij*«  xsguy  gup  cuip  a  *oÁ  tÁnr»  mA 
citnciott,  Aguf  po  pAppuig  *óe  qAetit)  x>o  con- 

I1MJ1C.       u  jguc  5&"0<Mfl  t)0  CUAt&f,"  Ajt  DlA|\- 

nmiT),  "Aguf  if  longnA  tiom  Aclof  fAn  oit>ce." 
"  SlÁn  cóinieu'ocA  o]iu,v  Ap  5t*^irme>  "A5l1r 
if  iat>  Uuaúa  *Oé  T)AnAnn  *oo  gni  pn  opcpN 
r&\\  ceAnn  Aonguf a  An  bpogA,  Aguf  tui§  Ajt 
h-iowoAit)  Afiip"  51^e^  wop  cuiu  co*otA 
piAin  &ft  'OlnAfitmn'o  An  ujaáú  pn,  Aguf  *oo 
cuaIa  guc  An  gA'óAifi  Apip  *Oo  sjúopiig  pn 
ThAftmtn'o,  Aj;u]p  *oob  Ait  teif  x)iit  jrÁ  ceAnn 
An  5a*óai]i.  *Oo  jiug  5f^irme  ^1P  S11)1  cuiji 
hia  ttn*óe  An  *oajia  h-UAip  é,  Aguf  a  "oubAiftc 
n&]\  cuibe  "óo  T>ut  {?Á  guc  5At>Aip  f  An  omce. 

T>0     Ling    T)lA|Ami11,0    Afl    A    10mt)A1,Ó,  AgUf  fto 

ctnu  a  coipcim  piAm  Aguf  fÁtnco'OAtuA  Aift, 
A5ur  T  ®  5U^  ^11  é^^1!1  ^0  *ói3ip5  An  cpeAf 
UA1|\  é.  UÁmig  An  tÁ  50  n-AÍÁncp)itbpe  An 
uAn  px)9  Agiif  a  mibAi]\c,  "  fiACfrAT)  j:Á  guc 
i^n  ja*óai]\  ó  rÁ  An  tÁ  Ann.5'  "TnAifeATV' 
Afi  5pÁmne5  "beift  An1Tló|AAttt:Ac  .1.  ctoiT>eAtri 
tnhAnAnÁin,  pioc,  Agiif  An  ^a  •oeAjig."  "tlí 
benpfAt)/'  Ajt  f  é<r  "  acc   beujipyo  An  beAg- 
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AttrAc  a^u^  An  5A  bin-óe  Am  tÁim  tiom, 
Agu^  iiiac  An  ctntt,  Afi  j4,AbpA  Am  tÁnri  oibe." 
38.  Ann  pn  ]\o  jtuAif  T)iAfimin'o  ó  tlÁc 
ShpÁmne  aitiac,  Aguf  ní  'oeÁfijmAt)  oipifeAm 
n a  comunit)e  jiif  50  fiÁmij  50  mutlAc  t)emne 
5titbAin,  Agu^  x>o  piAifi  ponn  fioime  Ann  $An 
Aon  t)uine  m.A  fAjifiAt)  mÁ  nA  ctnt)eAccA. 
Hi  ,óeÁ]Afm&  'OiAjimum  beAnnACAt)  Af\b:c  t>o, 
acc  \\o  pApitnj;  tie  An  é  fit)  bÁ  A5  T)eunAm 
ha  feibge  pn.  A  'oubAifiu  ponn  nÁfi  Vé, 
Ac-o  btn'óeAnufltiAg  t/éijiij;  ahiac  uaja  éif 
ineAt>Ain  oi*óce,  "Aguf  cájVIa  Iojaj  mtnce 
aVIcA     AJ1    5A*ÓAf\    OÁfl    ngAiDfiAibne,    AJtlf  é 

fgAoitue  fie  n-Áfi  5-coif,  50  nÁfi  £eu*of  at)  a 
JAbÁib  ó  fom  ité.  1f  é  uofic  t>emne  5^- 
bAin,  lomopfio,  cájVIa  j\oim  An  ngAtiAji,  ^Z^T 
if  *oíomAom  coif5  nA  pémne  "OÁ  teAnAtriAin  ; 
óifi  if  mime  |Aoime  -po  jao  cuai'ó  fé  uaúa,  Aguf 
(to  mAjVbAt)  caojat)  ójIac  *oon  phémn  |iif  Afi 
mAi*om  Anm.  AuÁ  fé  a  n-AgAit)  nA  bemne 
Anoif  cugAinn  Agiif  An  phiAnn  aji  ceiúeA'ó 
jtoime,  Agtjf  ^ÁjbAmAoifne  An  cuíac  fo  *óo." 
A  *oubAi]Au  T)iA|\mtii'o  nAc  fiAcpA'ó  fé  ón 
utJÍAij  |\e  b-eA^ÍA  jioime.  "ílí  cói|\  *otiiufe 
pn  t)o  x>eunAm,  a  >Ot^1AjAmtM'o/,  Afi  ponn, 
"  ói]A  ACA01  -pÁ  jeAf Aib  ^An  feAÍj  mtnce  *oo 
•óetmAm."     "  Cnetm  An  fÁc  fÁp   ctnj\eA*ó  nA 
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■ge&fiT  fin    ofim?"   &]\    X)\&\\muw.     "1nneo- 
r&t)pk  pn  tunc,"  &fi  £ionn. 

39.  "t/Án-&rm  »oÁ  '0-cÁ]At^  *ómíi  beiú  &, 
n-ALiritnn  te&ÚMitrióip  'LMge&nn,  Aguf  fe^cc 
5-C&Ú&  11&  J^iéféirme  ^™  cuncioVt,  uÁinig 
b|i&n  beAj  O  tou&t>c£in  &fue&c,  -Mguf 
•o'p&n^S  tnornp,  nÁ|A  cu  1111111  bom  gufi  "oom 
ge&pMto  5&11  beic  *oeic  n-oi*óce^-ó^  &  n-tn&ig 
&  céite  &  n-ALiiium  5^11  beiú  oi*óce  in^h-etig- 
niuif ;  Aguf  ní  úÁfiLvo&fi  ri&  gc-<yp&  pn  Áp 
&on  *ouine  *oon  phénin  &cc  ojirn  fém  Atn 
&on&fi.  *Oo  cu^*ót)^  &11  pln-Miti  A/pce&c  *oon 
^íog-h^tt^  -mi  oit)ée  pn,  Agiif  níoji  f^n  &on 
t)tiine  Mn  yoc-Mjif  e  &cc  cVc<mji  ^jtif  be&^Ári 
•o'éigpb  ^gtif  'o'oLLMim-Mto  n&  'péinne,  Agtif 
&fi  g-coinue  ^gnf  Á]i  nj5&*6-Mji.  tlo  p&fjAtn- 
5e*T  V^m  ^  H&ib  &™  focM|\  An  jiác  cpn  cÁ 
jiA-cf-MnAoif  A|A  &oii!>e&cc  n&  11-01*006  pn.  A 
■oub&ípu  c'&c-Mjife  .1.  T)orm  O  *Oormc1iiit)&, 
50  'o-ciobfi&'o  &oit)e&cc  n&  1i-oit>ce  pn  t>-mti. 
(>OÁ  m-b^t>  cuimin  te&cp,,  &  ptiwn/  &ji 
IDonn,  •'  &n  u-mji  t>o  b^vó&ff &  &\\  jroJMÍ  ^guf 
&jt  po]i£u&5|A-<yó  u-MC  féin  ^gu-p-  ón  b-péinn, 
cÁjit&  Cjiocntnc  ingion  Chu|i^-M5  XAjpW  u-Mm 
cofifi&c,  ^gtif  ftujj  p  gem  irríri  Áttnrm  irncooti 
qiorn-úoifApce.Mp  pn,  ^gtif  |io  gt&c  Aonguf  -mi 
bjAoj^  ^mcpn  x>&  oite&iii&in   umtíi.     t)o 
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]uig  C]tócntnc  tn&c  oite  in&  ^iMg  pn  t>o  tloc 
lii&c  t)1itoc&in,  &giip  fio  i&i^t  1loc  oj\mp&  An 
hiac  pn  *oo  jIacat),  Ajjup  mo  riiAc  jrém  Ag 
Aonjuf,  Ajjiif  50  •o-ciobf\A*ó  ppómn  nAonbAi]A 
5&ca  neom  Ag  ueAJ;  Aonjups.  A  t>ubA]ACf  a 
nACA]!  cmbe  tioni  m^c  An  liioJAnDDo  ^Iacax), 
Aguf  |\o  cwjteAf  impit>e  A|t  Aonjnf  An  rn&c 
pn  "00  jjíacat)  A)\  *ÓAtxActip  tlo  jIac 
Aonjtif  inac  ^n  tíiog&it),  Agttf  ní  frjJtJL  rjiÁc  ó 
fom  ité  nAÓ  g-cwjAfreAt)  pitómn  nAonbAi)*  50 
ueAg  Aongups  pÁm  cotriAi|ife.  Acc  ceAnA, 
ní  reACAf  te  btiA'ÓAm  e,  Aguf  vo  jetibArtv 
Aoit)  a  b-pntrní'o  Ann  fo  AonóeAcc  t^s 
b-oi*óce  Anocu  Ann.'  M 

40.  "  tlo  gtuAifeAj*  féw,"  "oo  ]iÁi-ó  £ionn, 
"  Agu p  *Oonn  a  "h-Méte  pn  50  reAj;  Aongiif  a 
An  bfAojjA,  Agtif  ]ao  bÁt>Aip*e  Ap:ij  An  oit>ce 
pn,  ^  'Oll1&|1ml11,o/,  aja  ponn,  "  Aj;uf  jao  bÁ 
cion  mop  aj;  Aonguf  ojtc.  tlo  bÁ  triAc  #n 
jAeAcuAijte  a  g-corrittiA'OAjA  teAc  An  cnt>cefv% 
Agtif  ní  mó  An  cion  |io  bÁ  aj;  Aonguf  ojac^  a 
mÁ  An  cion  ^ao  bÁ  A5  trmmajA  Aonjuj*  a  A]i 
iíiac  An  |AeAccAipe,  50  jAAib  pop  that)  móp  A]t 
xtVcaija  $k  n-A  cionn  pn.  t1ío|i  b-fA'OA  im 
*óiai5  pn  ^up  61^15  bptnjeAn  1*01  jv  "óÁ  com 
t)oin  conAibfe  cimcioU,  bit>  bjnfce^o  cAiteAt) 
cucas   A^tip  |io   reicicroAji  mnÁ  Agtif   mion* 
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OAome  jiompA,  511  ]t  éiji5iot>A]i  cac  t>Á  5-cUji 
ó  céite.  *Oo  cuMt)  itiac  An  f\eAccAijie  it)i]i 
óÁ  gtúm  c'AÚAjifA  a  5  reiceA*ó  fioim  nA 
conAifa,  Ajuf  ciig  ye  fApgAT)  p)ijiaL  £eit>m- 
tAittifi  t>Á  t>Á  ^ttiin  aji  An  teAnto,  lonntif  5«|1 
ITIA^b  *00  ÍÁCA1J1  é,  Ági-if  t>o  ueitg  ps  CO}%Alt> 
11A  5-con  6.     1A]1  pn    uÁmig    An    jieAccAijie, 

AJUf  *00  p1A1]1  A  TT1AC  m^jit),  gUJI  tél^  éljeATTI 

fAt)A  popc|iiiA5  Af.  UÁmig  *oom  lAcAijijrem 
Ann  pn,  Ajup  ip  é  jio  pÁiT>;  c  Tit  put,  fAii 
ceAg  fo  Anocc  *oinne  if  meAps  *oo  fgAji  jttf 
An  m-bfitngm  yo  mÁ  mé  fém,  óiji  ní  jiAib 
•oo  ctomn  ajaiti  acc  Aon  itiac  AtriAm,  &5Uf  *oo 
mAjibAt)  é ;  Aguf  cionnuf  *oo  jetibAt)  éi]nc 
uAicfe,  a  phtnn  ?"  A  "outoAficf  a  \\yy  a  ttiac 
•o'f-eucAm,  Aguf  t>Á  fe-pngeA'ó  |iiAn  pACAit 
mÁ  lon^An  con  aiji  50  *o-riob|iAinn  jrem  éi|iic 
•oo  Ann.  tlo  ^encA'ó  An  teAnfa,  ^S^f  ntop 
piicjnAn  pACAit  mÁ  iongAn  con  A1]1.  Ann 
pn  fto  cui|i  An  fieAccAi^e  rmpe  yi,  x;eAf  Aifo 
aca  Ajjuf  Ai-ótrnttue  ,o]iomA  t)]iAOi,óeAccA 
munA 'o-cugAmn  y\oy  vo  cia  ir.AjVb  a  iíiac 
TViAjifiAf  yem  pcciott  Agtif  uifgeioo  ÚAbAipc 
ÉiigAm,  ^giif  t/ionnÍAf  mo  tÁmA,  &j;uf  t10 
cinjieAf  rn'opoog  psm  *óéix)  pfe,  gup  p>itt 
pgeAt)  pp  pjieotAc  "OAtti  .1.  c'ACAijife  *oo 
ihA}Vb&*Q  mic  An  pe^cuAijie  it)iji    a  t>Á  §iiíwé 
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Ho  ir^iyge&y  yem  eiyic  11M111  &nn  &n  UMy  t>o 
yoiU,yij;e&t>  ym  *omíi,  &5uy  t>o  t>iulu  -mi  ye&c- 
r&iye  ym  ;  guy&b  éige&n  t>mii  &  mnym  *oo 
511  y&b  é  c'&u-Myye  yo  iii&yb  &  iii&c.  A  t>ub- 
&iyc  &n  ye&ccMye  n&c  yMb  y&n  ue&j;  *ouine 
•o&y&b  uy&  eiyic  *oo  u&bMyc  mó<  c'&u&tyye  ; 
oiy  50  yMb  tiuc  -Mje  yem  ^yci§,  Aguy  n&c 
ngeob^-ó  eiyic  &y  bic  &cc  cuy&  *oo  c&bMyc 
i*oiy  &  t)Á  coiy  ^guy  &  *óÁ  jtúin  t)o,  ^guy  50 
niMcye&t)  ye  &  tri&c  t)Á  leijye^t)  yé  úuy& 
i4,£n  umx>.  phe&y^uy  Aonguycyey  -mi  uyt&- 
$y&t>  yin  teiy  &n  ye&cu&iye,  &5uy  yo  bye&c- 
HU15  c'&UMy  -mi  ce&nn  t>o  bMn  *oe  nó  ^uy 
imye^yy^  *oi  x>yuim  6.  Ann  ym  uÁmig  &n 
ne&ccMye  &yiy  ^Jtiy  yl&u  *ooitbúe  ,oy&oi'6e- 
e&cc&  &i$e,  ^guy  yo  btiMt  &  iri&c  t)on  c-ytinu 
pn  5on-t>eÁyyn^  iviuc  iri&ot  jt&y  5M1  ctu&y 
j^mi  e^yb^tt*oe,  Agtiy  a  *oubMyu;  'Ctnyimye 
yA  je^y^ib  cu  guy^b  lon&nn  y&e  y&o§&it 
■otncye  ^juy  *oo  T>bi^ym  111*0  O  T)htnbne,  ^511  y 
guy  te&u  &  cmcye&y  y£  ♦oeiyevo.'  Ann  yin 
•o'eiyij  mi  coyc  m&  ye&y&m  ^juy  buMte&y 
bent  &n  "ooymy  -mii&c.  -An  n-My  *oo  cu&t<s 
Aonguy  n&  j;e&y&  pn  *oÁ  5-cuy  oyuy&,  \\o 
ciny  cu  y£  ge&y&ib  £&n  ye&tj;  mince  t>o 
•oenn^ni  50  by£c,  Agny  iy  é  &n  uoyc  yo  coyc 
bemne  5l1^Mn,  &$tiy  ni  coiy  *otnc  ^i^km 
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A]\  An  cuÍAig  po  pif-"  í(  ?H  |\ai1í>  pop  rió. 
ngeAf  pn  AjAmpN  5omn5ep>,M  Ap  TDiApmvMT), 
c<  Ajjup  ní  pth^px)  mé  An  ciiIac  po  Ap  a  eAjtA 
no  50  t) -ci 51-0  pé  *oom  lonnpAijit),  Agup  pÁjpA 
OpA11  A^AHl   A  1>pOCAip  1TI1C  An    ctntt/'      *•  Hi 

pÁj-pAT)/'  Ap  ponn,  "  ói|\  \f  mmtG  po  cuaii) 
^n  cope  po  *ói  poniie  po."  Ho  jUiAip  ponn 
poniie  a  1i-Aicte  pn  Ajjup  pA^bAp  'OiApmtnx) 
'tiA  uaca  Agup  mA  AonAp  Ap  iíuiUIac  ha 
ttitcA.  "T)o  toeipim  mo  topiACAp,"  ApThAp- 
01111*0,  "  gup  *oom  mAptoA'ópA  *oo  pijnip  An 
C-peAÍj;  po,  a  phmn  ;  A^up  mÁp  Ann  acá  a 
n-t>Án  X)Am  bÁp  *o'pÁ<5Ait,  ní  put  pernm  A5A111 
a  feAcn^t)  *oon  cop  po." 

41.  UÁmi5  An  cope  pÁn  Am  pm  a  n-AgAit) 
tiA  bemne  Aniop,  Agup  An  phiAnn  mA  *óiaij;. 
tlo  f^Aoit  >OiApmtn,o  mAc  An  ctntX  *oÁ  1i-éitt 
mA  comne,  Agtip  ní  tieAppnA  pn  cAipbe  *óo, 
óip  níop  pAn  p  pip  An  cope,  Agtip  po  imcij 
ponrie.  A  *ou1i)Aipc  T)iApmuiT),  "  1p  niAipg 
viac  n-*oeineAnn  comAipte  "oeAJ-mnA,  óip  a 
•oubAipc  5t^irir,e  T110™  ^^oc-*óÁitnAmAi'Oíie 
Amu  ah  TTIópAttcAc  Ajup  An  5^  *oeA^5  *oo 
CAbAipc  piom."  lAp  pm  po  ctnp  T)iApmui'o 
a  faizj-meup  "OAic-jeAt  t>oinn-ion5AnAc  a 
piiAicmt)  po*oA  An  5A01  btn-óe,  A^u^cugpoJA 
An  upcAip  *oon  muic,  jjup  feuAiL  a  5-ceApc-iÁtt 
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A  li-M^re  Agii]*  a  h-etl'OAiri  í  ;  gnúoAT)  nío]\ 
j;tv\|\]\  Aon  nmbe  mnue,  &Z{)Y  11*  "oeA^uiA 
pnlmgAt)  niÁ  yoi^-oeAji^A-o  tn]\]\e.  bA  linpoe 
nieMim^  >OhiAnmti'OA  pn,  Ajur  -6,  h-Aicte  pn 
no  c&pp&ing  aii  beAj-AttuAc  Ar  &  quiAitl 
CAirgCjA^ur  *oo  lni  Ait  tÁnbtnUle  tie  a  n«*ontiiiri 
An  uui|\c  50  rníteA'ócA  rneAncAtriiA,  50  nÁ|i 
£eÁn]\  Aon  nmbe  Ann,  Agur  *oo  nigne  T)Á  cin*o 
•oon  ctoi-óeAiii.  Ann  pn  ut.15  ah  uo]\c  pi. 
neniieAglAc  An  *OhiAnintn,o  511]!  bAm  An  ^ót) 
no  bÁ  rÁ  n-A  corAib,  Ajur  uÁnbA  nuiU>Ac  a 
cmn  fAoi,  Agur  An  n-éijvigi'ó  vo  rÁnÍA  cor  A}\ 
jac  UAob  *oon  co]ac  *oe,  Aj;tir  ^  a§ai*ó  pA|i  a]\ 
•óeineAX)  An  utn]\c.  tlo  «jUiAir  An  cone  be 
p^nA*ó  An  cntnc  pop  Ajur  níon  £eu*o  IDia^- 
111111*0  'oo  cun  *oi  ]\ir  &11  pe  pn.  1lo  ^UiAir 
nonnpe  a  1i-Aicbe  pn,  nó  jonÁnnj  Cav  niiAi*ó 
1111c  bliA-ÓAinn,  ^gur  WAn  nÁmi<5  An  puic 
^uiat)  U115  uni  béirneAnnALucrriAfiA  UAfir  An  eAf 
Anonn  A^tir  AnAbb,  acc  níon  fewo  "OiAnrntnT) 
•oo  cii]\  -oÁ  *onoin  nir  An  nAe  pn  ;  Agur  CÁ11115 
0,  b-puúin^  nA  conAine  ceu'onA  50  nAimg  50 
h-Ápo  11  a  bemne  pu  Ar  Aníp  Agur  An  *o-ueAcc 
ro  inntÍAc  An  cmnc  t)i  *oo  cmn  *OiA|irnuro  *oÁ 
•onorn,  A^ur  An  'o-uinunn  ctnn  tÁin  *oo  Ú145  An 
co]ac  pc  rAnncAC  pk|VtÁi>oin  Ai]i,  511  n  téig  a 
aT!)ac  Agnr  a   lonAÚAn   ne  n-A  corAi1>.     Acc 
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Acc  ce^n^,  &}1  b-^ÁgbÁit  n&  t«íilc&  *ói  rug 
T)i^]\nuii*o  ti|ACA|\  Áúuj^c  x)o  cut  -mi  ctoit)iiii 
]\o  cÁ]\L&  in&  lÁim  -Mge,  gup  teig  ^  h-irmcirm 
]\w  5H|\  tVÁg&ib  iik\]\t)  g&n  -mi Am  i,  gup  tlÁc 
ha  li-Amp&rm  -M|\m  n&  1i-Áice  auá  a]\  mult&ó/ 
iu  beinne  ó  foin  lie. 

42.  Hi  op  ci^n  a  1i-Aicte  pn  50  'o-cÁinijf 
"pionn  &5U]"  P-M111A  éhjuonn  *oo  Lác-mji,  Ajuf 
^o  bÁ*o&p  -M]\je-MinA  b&\y  a^u^  bti&inetigA 
^5  ue^cc  a|\  T)1iiA]\mtiix)  -mi  u&n  pn,  "If 
m-Mcl/iom  uu  £,Mepn  |^n  ]\iocc  pn,  A,OhiA]u 
mint)/'  a|a  ponn  ;  "  &511]*  if  c]ui&j  bom  §&n 
mn-Á  Cifnonn  t)ox)  yeuc&m  -mi 01]":  óip  cugAip 
m-M^e  1Í1A1C  A|\  miom-Mfe,  Aguf  pogA  "oeitbe 
A]\  t)|\oic-*óeitb."  "  tll&ife-MÓ,  auá  &p-  5"ctl" 
mu-p  'otnepe  mipe  x>o  teije&p  a  phinn,'"  -&p 
T)iA|imiii,o,  "'oÁ  m-b^yo  Á1I  |\ioc  -pern  6." 
"  Cionnupooteigiprmn  cu?"  A]\ponn.  "  5a 
m-Mc,"  &]t  *OiA|imtiix) ;  "  ói]\  -mi  u&n  jIacm]1 
-mi  c-feoix)  ti&p^l  pjpe  i?o|i  bhóinn,  51*0  bé 
ne&c  "oÁ  '0-uiobpÁ  *oeoc  vox)  b&f&ib  *oo  bnvo 
yé  05  -ptÁn  ón  tnte  g&l&p  x>Á  éip"  <:tlío]\ 
úuittip^e  UAnn  -mi  'oeoc  pn  t)o  ú&b<Mj\u  'otnu," 
A|\  fTionn.  "  tlí  pop  pn/'  &]i  Th&pmui'o,  ''if  j 
m-MC  *oo  útntte&f  ti-MC  í  ;  óip  -mi  u&n  cu&- 
•óM^e  50  ue&j  T)hei]Ac  trnc  'Otionn&fiú&i'ó, 
&5111;   m&ice   ^511^    móiuiM]fte    émiorm    ^*o 
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yoc<M|t,  i)o  £&ice&rii  yteme  a^uj  ].eti]x&, 
CÁ11115  C^i]\b]Ae  Li]:e^cM]A  m&c  Chojun&ic  itiic 
A)\\-cy  k^uy  p\\  bliiAe^jniiiige,  Agtif  tTlhit)e, 
^5«f  Clie^\mn&,  b^uy  coWim^  ceMin&  cm- 
tie&pi«Nc&  iu  Ue&iri]\&c  unncioVt  n  &  bptngne 

Á]\t)  -6,-0  ómciott,  ^uy  yo  cu\ye&r>&]\  ueme 
&5tif  ce&n*o&t&  mnce.  1lo  eijAijijye  m> 
fe&f&rii  1&]\  pn,  ^juf  pob  &it]uoc  *otiL  &tn&c; 
&cc  &  •otib&|\€p&  -|\iou  p&n&iri&in  &]X1§  ^5  ót 
^S^T  ^5  &oifane&f  &'§uy  50  fi&cp-MHTi  ];ém 
^m^c  t)Á  'óíoj&t  o|ApÚA.  Ann  pn  *oo  cu&*ó&y 
&rn&c  Ajiif  1)0  bÁú&f  n^cemnue,  Agiif  cug^vp 
r\ú  *oe^5-|vti^ÚM]i  cimciobt  n&  bjuiijjne,  gtijt 
tíi&pb&f  c&og&T)  X)o  5&Ó  -|ui&c&]\  X)íob,  50 
n-*oe&c&f  &p;e&c  g&n  pntiuj&'ó  j&n  yo\\\- 
'óe^g^x)  ofirn  *oÁ  n-t)éip  Agtif  if  ttnnne&c, 
UicjÁifie&c,  t&inriieAnmn&c,  yo  bÁ  cups 
|AoniAm  &n  cn-óce  pn,  &  phmn/'  &|\  Xti&ymmx)  ; 
<c  ^SUfoÁ  rn-bvó  í  ^n  oi-ócepn  "o'i&iijipMnnpe 
t>eoc  ojAU  do  beufipN  é&sfi  í,  AgtJ^  níop  có]\& 
x>tnc  &n  UM|A  pn  mÁ  &noip"  <s  1lí  pop  fm,v 
A|\  ponn,  "  ^y  obc  100  ctnttif  u&irn  *oeoc  vo 
t&b&iyx:  i)uic  mÁ  &on  mt)  rn-Mc  X)o  *óetm&TÍi 
•otnc ;  óip  &n  oi-óce  yo  cu<vó&if  tiom  50 
Ue-Mriptn  j,  »00  pug-Mf  5lA^irir,e  Vwz  u^m 
&   &-p&X)ntii^e  b-]:e^]\    n-éi|\ionn,  ^Uf  511)1 
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ru  péin    b&    ye&}\    cónrieii*on&  •ó&rii    tnppe  A 
'o-Ue^ni]\M5  &n  oi*óce  pn." 

43.  "tlíoji  cionnc&c  rmfe  ]\\f  pn,  -6,  phinn,,> 
&]\  'Oi^mtiit) ;  u&6e  ge&ps  "oo  ctn]\  5lA^irme 
ojun,  ^Jtif  ní  c&ittpnnfe  mo  je&f&  &p  6\\  ri& 
cptnrme,  ^guf  rií  pop  *ouic^e,  &  phinn,  &on 
rn*ó  *oÁ  n*^b]\^i]i ;  óip  1)"  rn&ic  po  ttiitte&ff& 
ti&ic  t)eoc  *oo  c&b&ijAU  X)&tíi,'oá  rn-b&T)  ctntrnn 
]woz  &n  01-óce  X)o  ]Aigne  ITho-ó&c  m&c  Chotjj&w 
ytea/o  bfitngne  &n  c&opú&irm  yi'o  corii&ijAfe 
íto  b^  bptnje&n  ^p  úíja  aju^  bpuije&n  &]A 
tUiíntí  -Mje,  ^uy  ]\o  c&jip&ing  yé  ^15  &n 
t)oiri&ir)  ^guf  cpí  ^igce  1nnfe  ctnte  jtif  &n 
ni-bptngin  ]\g  bÁ  &p  cinrm  -Mge,  j:Á  corii&ijv 
X)o  cinn  x)o  b&in  tnoups.  Ilo  b^  &11  yte&*ó 
*oÁ  t:&b&ifiu  &rn&c  &f  &n  m-bjAinjiri  ]io  t>£.  &p 
t\\\  Mge,  ^guf  CI15  f é  ctnjAexvó  mncfe  ^gttf 
t)0  fe&cc  5-c^cMb  n&  ^n^ifémne  iout  &g 
c&ice&rii  j?bei*óe  50  bfAtnjin  &n  c&ojAc&inn. 
1\o  cuAsX)Aiffe,  cp-cs,  ^juf  buit>e&n  vo  triMcib 
11  &  péinne  tn&ilte  juoc,  *oo  c&iúe&rii  imfteitVe 
pn  50  bjvtngin  Ati  c&opt&irm,  ^511^  \\o  ctnfi 
tTho-ó&c  pl*  n-t)e&ft&  m\\  1nnfe  ctnte  *oo  cufi 
pthb,  lonrmp  jjuja  te&n&,o&]vb&|i  5-cop,  ^gtif 
b&j\  tÁiri^  t)on  c&t&tri  ;  Aguf  rn&jA  fti&ip  jug 
&n  toorriMn  -6,  pof  cup.  t>eic  ce&ng&itue  m&p 
pn,  *oo  cin]A  yé  t&oife&c  ceu*o  v&   ifcwifeili 
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o'iAftjiAfó  vo  Cinnj^e.  Ann  pn  *oo  ctn]up-e 
Ti-ój\*oó5  |vvo  -óéit)  pye,  Agu^  yo  ^cnttpgeAt) 
y\y  Aguf  ppeottif  X)tnc.  1]*  í  pr\  uaij\  cÁn- 
aj^a  jréin  At)  x)iaij;  gobpuijm  An  CAOjtcAinn, 
Aguf  cugMj^e  Aicne  ojun  A5  ccaOc  cum  iu 
bjungne  T)Arii,  Aguf  T>'yoi\Xpjpy  x>&m  ITIio-oac 
ni^c  CliotgÁm  Ajjuf  jug  An  looiiiAin  A5U]"  C]\i 
jiijce  1nnj*e  cuite  x>o  beic  a  rn-bpuijm  ah 
oiteÁm  yo\\  SluonAinn,  Aguf  iuc  b-pvoA  50 
x>-ciocj?At>  loume  éigm  uaca  A5  lApjAAit)  vo 
cvnnfe,  Atjuf  x>Á  bpeic  50  ]u§  An  t)oriiAin. 
1Ha|\  cuAt^ffA  ym  t>o  jjAbA^  coiriAipceA-o 
h-AnmA  Aguf  X)o  cui|\p  opm  50  h-éipigi-ó  ioon 
tó  Ap  n-A  róÁpAc,  Ajjuf  vo  cu&x)&yy&  &y  An 
Ác  'do  bi  te  CAob  ti^  bfitngne  ^A  copiATru" 

44.  "Hi  ciAn  x>o  h&v&yy&  &\\  An  Ác  50  t>- 
tÁw.15  CAoifeAc  cent)  *oo  iTiumci)t  jug  An  x>o- 
liiAin  cugAm  ^nn,  Aguf  vo  coriijtACAtnA^  te 
céite,  gup  bAineAf y a  An  ceAnn  'oe ;  Aguf  t)o 
«uipeAf  Áp  a  tbMinJCipe,  Ajjuf  cugAf  é  50  bjAut 
5m  An  oiteÁm  triAp  a  jtAib  JA15  An  'ocmiAW  a  11- 
*oÁit  óit  Aguf  AoibneAf  a  Aguf  c|aí  fugce  1nnf  e 
cuite  mA  focAip.  T)o  bAineAf  a  5-cmn  t)iobt 
^5ur  1A0  QUijteAf  a  5-comjtAinn  1110  fgéice  iat>, 
Aguf  cugAf  An  copn  ctoc-ójróa.  cúriimngce 
50  tÁn  vo  fewirieAT)  fcó-ótcA  vo  bí  a  b- 
fiAxmAife  An  ^15  aw*  t<iirii  cti.     Ann   pn  vo 
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^ijne^]"  y&ol3M]\-cle&]>  tem  ctoi*óe&iii  &111 
cnnciolt,  ^gtif  uÁn&g  x>o  úo|\&*ó  rno  \\&i& 
^5ti]>  ino  joile  50  b]\tnj;in  &n  c^ojtc&irm, 
^gu^  ctt^&f  iu  cinn  |Mn  tioro.  Uujj&f  "otiicfe 
-Mi  co)in  m&\\  com&\\t&  co^5^]\c^  &5Uf  cóm- 
iTi^oit)cef  ^gu^  -oo  ctnmite<yp  ftnt  n&  *o-c]\í 
^105  pn  púc  ^gtif  fÁn  b-péinn,  &n  méro  t>íob 
x)o  bí  ce^ng-MÍce,  iormuf  gujt  téige&f  tu&x>- 
&it  t)^|A  tÁih  ^guf  céime&nn&  b&ji  5-cof  &]\ 
b&]i  5-cutrwf  ;  ^511^  *oÁ  m-b&'ó  í  &n  entice  pn 
Vi&jijip&irmf  e  *oeoc  ojicf  &,  xs  phirm,  'oo  jjeub- 
&mn  í !  1f  iorrm&  éige&n  juf  pn  'oo  bÁ  o|\cf& 
^5ur  ^1A  pln&ttti&ib  éi]\ionn  ón  ^-ceut)  tó 
cÁn^g]^  &  b-pi&rmtnje&cc  511]"  ^iiiu,  m&\\ 
cu\]\e&]y&  mo  copp  aju^  m'&n^m  &  5-conu^. 
b&ipc  &]\  xyo  fotif^,  -Csgu^  5-6,n  ]?e^tt  pop- 
5P&n&  rn&|\  fo  x)o  t>etm&tri  o|\m.  tll^p  &n 
5-ceu*on&,  if  iom*ó^  t&oc  téitmie&c  ^gu^ 
5Mf5ix>e&c  s&tt&c  griíirieucc&c  vo  ttnu 
te&cf  &,  ^gtif  ní  *oÁ  *óei]ie^x>  x>óib  j:óf ;  ^guf 
ir  5e^W  5°  'o-uiocp&i'ó  pu&c&fi  éigin  &]\  &n 
b-péirm  x>o*o  coi^5,  iuc  b-pN5pM*ó  rnópÁn 
^te^scc^  A]\  &  ^0^5.  Agtif  ní  cu  fém,  & 
phrrin,  if  put)^i}\  boin  ;  &cc  Oifín,  ^gu^ 
Of5&]\,  Agtif  mo  coinpÁn&c&  T>ibpe  u&iju^e  &]\ 
ceuvn^.     Agu^    bwjife    péití,    &    Oipn,    ^-o 
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CAltAi|\e  *oéi]^  ha  pewne,  ^juf   if  ^P  111° 
•óic^e  x)uic  p3p  -6,  punn." 

45.  Ann  pn  AmibAij\c  0f5A|t,  "  a  Vhirm," 
A]\  fé,  w  gion  5ti]\  pigfe  mo  §aoI  'omc^e  mÁ 
•oo  *OliiA]\mtn,o  O  T)htnbne,  fií  teig):eAt>  leAC 
gAn  *oeoc  x>o  ÚAbAij\c  t)o  'OhiAfimtn'o  ;  Aguf 
*oo  beijum  mo  b]AiAÚAfi  teip  t)Á  m-bA*ó  Aon 
pjuonnp^  fAn  *ooiriAn  x>o  'óeunpvó  a  teiúéit) 
pn  •o'yeAtt  A]i  *OhiA]umn*o  O  >Ohtnbne,  tiac 
^Acpyo  Af  acú  51*0  bé  Agwnne  but)  tpeife 
tÁm,  Aguf  CAbAi]\  "oeoc  ctnge  g^n  rnoitt." 

46.  "Hi  ti-^cinx)  •ÓAtiifA  cob&]\  aj\  biú  A]\ 
An  m-bemn  p>,"  \\o  \\k\x>  ponn.  "Hi  po|t 
pn,"  A]i  *OiAjimtn,o,  i(  ó)]\  ílí  put  acc  itao\ 
5-cémieAnnA  uaic  An  cobA^  1|^  yeÁ]i|A  pojv 
tufge  a]a  biu." 

47.  1a}\  pn  céi-ó  ponn  xnonnpMjji'ó  Att 
cobAip,  Aguf  |\o  cógAib  tÁn  a  *óá  b&f  leiv 
•oon  vnpge ;  acc  ní  mó  mÁ  teAC  flige  t)<? 
jiÁirnj;  An  UAif  vo  téig  f  é  An  c-tnpge  v\\é  n-a 
bA^Aib  pop  Aguf  ]\o  mmp  nÁ|\  fetm  An 
c-tnfge  *oo  CAbAi]ic  pip  "  X)o  beijnmfe  mo 
bpiAÚAp/'  a|a  *OiA]Amtnx),  "  ju]\  'oox)  *óeoin 
yem  *oo  téigif  uaic  é."  T)o  cuai"ó  ponn  a|* 
ceAnn  An  tnfge  An  acuaiji,  Ajuf  ní  mó  mÁ 
An  f aix)  ceti'onA  CÁ11115  An   caii  vo  téij  cj\é 
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n-&  b&p&ib  é,  &n  pnti&ineMÓ  vo  &]\  ^h^imne. 
Ann  pn  po  c&n]\&m5  Th^untn-o  opiMÓ  bocc 
eujcoiriLMnn  &5&  yMcpn  pn  x>o.  u  *Oo 
li)ei]Ann^e  mo  bni&c&]t  -6,  b-p<<yón&ife  m'&frn/' 
•oo  |úix)  0^5^]\,  "lining  'o-cuj-mja  &  tu&f  &n 
u-tnrge  ]\ioc,  -6,  phmn,  n^c  b-pNSpMX)  &x\ 
uut&c  yo  acc  uur&  nó  rmfe."  T^ptX  ponn 
&n  rpe&f  fe&cc  &]\  &n  uob&n.  *oo  bium  &i? 
coriinAi-o  pn  *oo  f  ijne  Orj&n  teip  ^gur  cug 
^n  u-iufge  ]\)y  50  T)i&nnun*o,  &guf  &5  ce&cc 
•oo  Uc^|i  t)o  \\o  y£&]\  &n  c-mimvi  fe  coL&wn 
T)hi&]imti,o&.  >Ann  pn  f^o  cógb&'o&ji  mi 
•ouonjj  fin  *o'phi&nn&ib  6ijiiorm  t)o  bí  -oo 
Iác-mja  ujAÍ  cfom-jÁ^ú^  Mób&trhó}\&  ó|\  Ánx) 
&5  c&omexvó  T)hi&|untiT)&  tlí  *Oíitiibne,  &"§u\ 
•o'^etic  Org&n  50  pociri&]\  ^e&f  5&Ó  &n  phionn, 
^B^f  1f  ^  1A0  ^Áit),  50  rn-b&X)  trió  &n  pgéite 
*Oi&nrnuiT)  t)o  beic  m&nb  m&  eife&n,  Agur 
gun  cMtte-Mo&n  p&nn&  éinionn  -6,  g-ctung 
c&c&  'OA  coifg. 

48.  A  *oub&inc  ponn,  4Í  fÁjb&rn  &n  cut&c 
fo  -ó,n  e&gt^  50  rn-beuttf&'ó  Aonjuf  &n 
bnoj&  Ajuf  Uu&ú&  T)é  ID&n&nn  on]\umn ; 
^S^T  51ori  5°  b-pnl  cunt)  &j;tnnn  *oo  tri&ttbMÓ 
*OhiMnnui,o&J  ní  mói*oe  X)0  geub^'ó  &n  pjurme 
tt&mn."     "  1f  bni&c&n   t)&tT1f<^/,   &]\    Org&jt, 
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T)liu\]\nuix)^  x)o  ptgin^  i/caI^  teinne  5l,tbAm, 
ik\c  n-tnongAncA  \  50  l)]\Áú."  Ann  pn  ^0 
jtuAip  ponn  &^\\\  pAnnÁ  6i|\ionn  ón  cuIaij 
ahiac,  ^5t1|,  cii  T)hi^\mu"o^  .1.  111ac  An  Clitnll 
a  LÁnii  plrinn  ;  &511]"  "o'ptt  Oipn,  &5Uf 
O]^^,  A^up  CAoilce,  ^511^  in&c  Un^-oeAC 
ca]\  a  n-Aip  Agup -|io  ctn^eAtDAjA  &  g-ceicjie 
bjttnc  a  *o-cimciott  >OhiA]inui'OA,  ^5l1f  ^o 
jUiAMfea/o&jt  ^ompA  a  1i-Áicte  pn  a  n-ioiAij 
Vlnnn. 

49.  11  í  h-Aicnip:eAi\  a  n-nnceAccA  50  ]\Án- 
ja-oa^  11ÁÚ  5^1A^in^e?  ^5l,f  1A0  ^  5l*^irme 
Aíntng  pornpA  An  irm|\ÚAib  ah  |\áca  Ag  pji- 
]\eAc  \\e  pgeuÍAib  TDhiAjwntmA,  'o'yAJMt,  50 
1>feACAro  ponn  ^gup  pAnnA  Cijuorm  A5 
ueAcc  cúice.  Ann  pn  a  *oubAi|\u  5l^ir|ne, 
vis  rn&ittfe&t)  *OiA]irnui'onAc  a  tÁiiri  punn  *oo 
biAT)  111  ac  An  ChtnUt  a  5  ueAcc  t)on  bAite  po  » 
A5l1r  1f  &™tAni)  T°  ^  5]^iririe  ^11  cpÁc  pin, 
CAobuporn  coppAc,  Agupno  cine  p  UAp  inúp- 

UA"ib  An  pÁÚA    AtttAC,    Agll]"   X)0    ptlg     p     r|\1A]\ 

itiac  rriApb  Ap  An  tÁÚAip  pn.  An  iiAip  x)o 
connAipc  Oipn  5lA^irme  ^1*  ^n  1110*^  P11*  1A0 
cuip  péponn  Agup  pAnnA  6ipionn  ón  tÁÚAip  ; 
Agup  A5  pÁgbÁit  r.A  tÁicpeAC  x/pnonn  ^sgup 
X)'phiAnnAil!)  éi|Aionn  po  cógAib  5t^irme  ^ 
ceAnn  puA^  &$up  po  iApp  Ap  pnonn  1T1ac  -mi 
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Cluntt  t/yAjboot  Mce  yem.  A  tmbAinn  hac 
•o-ciobnAt),  ^5l1T  nÁj\".  iiiójt  tei]%  ah  melt)  pn 
b'oigjieAc-o  true  Hi  T)htnbne  •oo  beiú  Aige 
yém.  Ay  h-a  cloy  pn  *oo  Oipn,  1^0  bAin  ah 
cú  Af  tÁitri  pfiinii  A^uf  rti5  *oo  5fyA^irme  S 
aju^  |\o  teAii  pém  ^s  THtnnri|t. 

50.  Ann  pn  ]\o  h&  x>e&]\b  te  JJttÁmne  bÁr 
*Ohi&nmtit)&,  Agtiy  }io  téig  p  éijjeAtii  £a"oa 
poprptiAt;  AipDe,  50  m-b&T)  cloy  y&  itticiah 
ah  bAite  í  ;  Agtif  UÁ11115  a  bAr,m:]\Acc  Agu^ 
A  TTIt11HU1]1  cnte  *oo  tÁÚAiji,  Aguf  *o'pAp\ui5  *Ó1 
cjieut)  *oo  cui|\  ahh^  ha  h-AnnjiACCAib  pn  i. 
*0'innif  5l^irme  *óóib  ju^Ab  é  ThAjuntnT)  t>o 
cAitteA*ó  jie  uofic  bemne  JutbAm  "oo  éoi)T5 
•peitge  phmn  line  CtunriAitt,  u  A^tif  ip  cfitiAJ 
yem  c|ioit)e  yém,"  aji  jpAmne,  u  $An  mé  101?- 
coiíii^ac  ]Ae  pionn,  Ajuy  *oÁ  rn-biAinn  hac 
teigpnn  ftÁn  &y  ah  íáúai|a  é."  «d]\  h-a  cloy 
^ah  *oo  iiitiinui|\  5hT^irme  ^Áf  'O^i^nni'OA, 
yo  téigeA'OAH  niA|\  ah  5-ceu'onA  ry\  ut^orn- 
gÁfiCA  Aiwiéite  cmui^e  ApoA  hia|a  Aon  jie 
5pÁinne,  ^ujA  cloy  a  neulAib  nnrie,  Ajjtif  & 
b-p\vcib  ha  po^tnAirnemue  ha  ufiorn-toij^ne 
pH  J  AJUf  A1111  pil  A  *OllbA1|AU  5l1^iririe1A1f  ^ia 
CH15  ceu*o  t)o  ceA^tAc  |\o  bÁ  Aice,  *ont  50 
beniH  5l,tt>Ain  Aguy  copp  TDhiAfirnti'OA  •oo 
CAbAipu  ctiice. 
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5i.  If  1  ptl  11M|\  &~§uy  &imp|\  t)o  foittpjje&'ó 
D'Aonjtif  &n  bf  05&  *Oi&f  mint)  t>o  beic  m&]\b 
&  in-bemn  Jutb&w,  ó\\\  m  pit)  coiriietm  -Mge 
M]\  &n  oit)ce  f  oniie  pn  ;  &£Uf  "oo  j;Ui&if  & 
g-com&ow  n&  5^oice  gL&n-fU&if  e  50  f  Ámijj 
be&nn  Jtitb&w  ^  n-éwfe&cc  fe  mtnnui]\ 
Jhf  £wne  ;  ^Jjuf  m&f  'o'-Mcmje&'o&f  ce&jtAc 
Jtif  Áwne  Aonguf,  \\o  cinf  e&*o&f  e&fgc&ow 
4  fgi^^  &in&c  m&]\  com&]\t&  poúcÁn&,  ^guf 
'oViúmj  Aongtif  nvof&n.  Ann  pn,  m&\\  f  Án- 
g&t)&f  &]\  &on  tÁú&if  &s  bewn  gutb&w,  V° 
ro^b^r^f  few  ^juf  rntnncif  Aongupk  r]\i 
tf  orn-gÁf  c&  &x>b&t-iiióf  &  u&úbÁpsc&  óf  co]\p 
>Ohi&fmii'o&,  icmnuf  jjuji  ctof  &neut&ibneiiiie, 
&5Uf  &  b-pucib  n&  b-poftn&itnewu  n-&ef ua, 
^JUf  -6,  rn-be^nn&ibftéibe,  &5Uf  &n-oibeÁn&ib 
m&f  a,  Aguf  A^-coi^e-o/oAibeifionnAf  ceutwA. 

52.  Ann  pn  *oo  t&b&if  Aonjuf,  Agtif  if  é 
}\o  ]\ 4116  :  "  Hi  f  &b&f  &on  entice  fvixstrí  ó  f  ug^f 
tiotn  úu  50  bjwj  n&  bówne  -6,  jj-ce&rm  *oo 
V1&01  miop  n&c  rn-bi&wn  t)o*o  f&if  e  Aguf  *oo*o 
pofcónrieii'o  &]\  u'e&fgcÁifoib  gtif  &f  éif,  & 
'Ohi&ftntnt)  Hi  "Ohtnbne!  Aguf  if  cjwaj  An 
fe&lt  t)o  f  1  jne  ponn  of  u  u&f  ce&nn  poú- 
cÁn  a  f if ."  5°  n-t)ub&if  c  An  Iaoix)  f o  fiof : — 
l(UfUA§,  a  >OhiAfmuit)  Hi  *Ohtnbrie, 
a  -óetm-jjlow  §eAt-bÁw  ; 
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C]U1&5  t)o  qtú  jtát)  cÁib, 

•oo  cíopb-Mó  c\\ú  x>o  conp-im.*1 

;U]\u^5  p^c&ib  mme  cutjtttin  cui]td| 
pu&]tMf  pjj&c&t)  "§eu\\  q\om  que; 
ón  me&nj&c,  m&b&]tt&c,  rne^bb^c, 


"  1p  cbÁiurmh  ]\o  cu&i-ó  iu  cne&t)&ib, 

uojicbemne  Jubb-Mii  50  ng&b, 

]\ o  cbÁútng  "Oi^mtnt)  "oe&bb-gbMl. 

"  rÁ]\c^  pije  5M1  u-f  &b, 

uógc&^  bb  X>)^]\mu\x)  ajtrn-gb&n  ; 

juf  &n  rn-b|ui<g  inin  in-boi|iinn  rn-buMl 

ni  birin  n&c  ctmiine&c  coiric|ui&5.M    Ujwi^g. 

53.  A  b-Mcte  iu  b^ome  fill  \\o  p&fjung 
Aon  511  f  *oo  ce&gb&c  ^hfÁwne  qtetm  é  &n 
U01f5  V^  ^  *o-cÁri5^x)^]\  &]\  -mi  bÁú-M]\  pm. 
A  *oiibf  &*o&f  gtif  &b  í  5l^irme  b°  ctii|t  &}\ 
ce-Min  ctnfp  *Ohi&f  muo&  i-<yo,  T)Á  bf  eiu  cúice 
50  tlAú  5^1^inrie«  A  *oubM|\c  Aongup  n&c 
béi5fe^*ó  fé  fém  cojip  'Obi&f  rrmt)&  beo,  Aguf 
50  tn-beuppvó  beif  511  f  -mi  rrubf  115  óp  bómn 
e:   "Ajuf  ó   nAc  t>-j:éi*oi}\  biom    -is    -Mubeo- 
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VvVX)      fc]tfp,     CtM]1j'P«NT)     AIKMII     61111      A|1      CO|A     ^0 

m-buMt)  aj  L&t>M|tubom  jac  IÁ."  A  h-Aicte 
pn  ctn]\eA^  Aongti]*  iomcA|\  p&n  g-copp  & 
n-oiborj\om  ójrÓA,  a^U]"  &  fte^j^  óy  &  Qionn 
&nÁi]voe,  b'suy  yo  jbi&i]*  -jioime  50  pÁim^ 
b]uij  iu  bómne. 

54.  1omcúy&  ue&jt&ig  5li|\Áinne,  *o'pt- 
te&-o^]t  r&]\  &  íi-&if  50  HÁú  JJhp^ne,  A5l1T 
]\o  innfe6t)^\  ri&c  téix^e&'ó  Aonjtif  co|\p 
T)hiA]\mti*oA  jmi,  ^juf  50  J1115  jréin  teif  é  511^ 
mi  m-bjuij  óy  bóirm ;  ^511^  &  tnifa&ijtc 
5i^Áinne  n&c  pib  ne&|\u  &ice  péin  &i|t.  A 
h-&icte  pn  ctnft  gji&irme  fe&f\&  ^5^f  pe&cc& 
&|\  ce&nn  a  cloirme  50  qmtcA  cent)  ChopcA 
UVOhuibne,  m&y  &  y&h&v&y  *oÁ  te&ftij&T) 
Agtif  "OÁ  tÁmc&omti&t) ;  ^guf  if  Amt&i-ó  ]\o 
bÁ  &n  ct&nn  pn  T)hi&fiinti,oA  ^guf  bnvóc&c 
^5  5^^  ^^0  "°í0^>  ^S^f  1Tnc  ógt&c  Ajiif  b|uig- 
&it>ce&,ó  A5  fójn&m  *óóib,  ^Jtif  ^o  bÁ  c|micA 
cent)  &5  35&C  m&c  T>íob.  *Oormch&*ó  m^c 
*Ohi&j\mu*o&  tlí  T)1uiibrie,  iomoji]to,  &11  tiuc 
b&  femne  •óíob,  ^gtif  if  *oó  *oo  Tjeilbtrip  n& 
m&c&  oite  .1.  CocMt),  Connt&,  Seitbfe&^c&c, 
t>5tif  Ott&rm  utc-pyo&  rn&c  T>tii&]\mti,o&  .1, 
.71  ^c  mgine  fuj  L&ijeAn  ;  A511)"  tiíop  mó  fe&|\c 
Aguf  lonnihtnne  5^1A^iririe  "o'^0^  t)tnne  "oáv 
ctoinn  rem  inÁ  *oo  Olt&nn.     fto  jtuMpo-oAjt 
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11&  ce&cc&  1^\  pn  50  fi&rij^vo&^  &11  áic  iha 
]\^h  n&  rn&c&  |*m,  ^guf  innpt)  &  *o-uoif$ 
-kguf  a  *o-cti}\tif  *oóib  ó  úthf  50  'oeijie&t) ' 
^B^f  ^5  gtti-Mfe^cc  *oói1i)  rn&itte  fie  tíon  a 
•o-ue&gtó/ij  A^tif  a  t>-rioriótu&,)iop&puii5e&- 
*o<sft  a  n-AOf  5^Ái*ó  X)\oh  c|\eti,o  •oo  •óetmp&i'oíf 
]:éin  ó  bÁ'o&fipMi  ^5  «out  -6,  j-ce&rm  cogM'ó 
•^S^r  cóimpgteo  ]\e  porm  iíiac  Chuiri&itt 
&5Uf  fie  f?i&rm&it>  éijuonn.  A  mili)&i]vu 
'Oonnc'h^'ó  rn&c  *Ohi&]tnui-o&  tlí  *Ohtnt>ne  \\m 
An&iii^in  &]\  &  n-Áiuib  phn,  &5U^  *oÁ  n-*oeun- 
pMT>íf  péiri  f\t  ]\e  ponn  riÁ^  1i>&o§&t  *oói>b- 
fe&n  Aon  111*0;  &^uy  rnun&  n-'oeuripvmíp  a 
pogA  uige^i^n^  *oo  t>eiú  &c&. 

55.  tlo  jtuMpo-o^ji  ti&  tn&c&  pn  ^gtif  & 
muinui|\  fioirip&  &  n-&Ú5&iju*o  g&c^  con^i|\e, 
&$uf  rií  h-xMciAifce&it  fgeuttnge&cc  opfiú& 
■50  fiÁng&'o&n  tlÁc  Jh^Áirme,  ^B^f  110  fe^tA 
5]iÁmne  pojic&om  pÁitcé  ]iomp&,  &5Uf  ctig 
póg  ^gtif  piitucoo  rh&c  ingme  fug  LMge&n  : 
A51T  í10  cu&'ó'o&ji  te  céile  xvpue&c  50  tlÁc 
^hpÁirme,  ^juf  t10  fuiée&'o&it  &]\  fte&pMt> 
n&  júogbfiuigrie  vo  fiéijA  &  ri-u&ifte,  ^juf  a> 
n-^cA)At)A,  &$up  ^oife  5&Ó  n-&on  -oíofo  ;  Aguf 
^o  'oÁite&'ó  tne&'ó&  réiriie  foc&icme,  Aguy 
te&rmc<s  jAéi*óe  \\o  irntpe  *óóib,  &5U]?  *oeoc& 
5&)\fa&   g^b^tu^    &    "Cj-copri&ifa   c&oiri&  cuih- 

7 
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ouigce,  gujt  b^s  iiiei],5emei,óni-5tó|A^fi  idt>  &n 
q\Áú  pn.  Ajnf  &nn  pn  t>o  t&b&iji  5jtÁirme 
•oo  guú  Ájvoirió]i  foUi^-jt&n,  ^giif  if  é  -|\o 
nÁit) :  "A  ct&nti  ionniiitnn,  ]\o  rn&jVb&t)  b&fi 
4.v^cai]\  te  pionn  ni^c   Ctitmi-Mtt  c&fi   ce&nn 

C0|\     AJtlf    COin5i-6.it     &     pOCCÁH^     Jl1f,     &guf 

•oiogt&vúfe  50  m-MC  ^i|v  é;  ^gu-p  &g  fút)  b&]\ 
j-cu.-o  t/oijfie&cc  b&fi  r.-^c^,"  &\\  p,  " .1.  & 
-Mfim,  AgtJfA,  éi*oe&*ó,  &5Uf  &  iotf  &ob&ji,  ^5^f  ^ 
cte&ps  50'ite  &$ttf  5^if5^  &ji  ceu*on&.  tloinn- 
ye&*ops  fém  e&T)fiuib  1^*0,  ^guf  50  rn-b&ió 
yetm  c&ú^  v\hye  &  b-p^g&it.  Aguf  bi&it> 
&5&m  fém  n&  cu&c&,  ^uf  n&  ctnnn,  &j;uf 
n&  h-e&jiófi&i'óe  Áitne  ojAcunrouigee,  &5Uf  n& 
btiM]i,  A^uf  n&  bóúÁmce  g&n  f\oinn."  go 
n-t>eÁ|^n&  &n  t&oit>  fo  pof  : — 

"  CipgiT),  &  cl&rm  *Olii&j\mti,o&, 

X)eini*ó  b^jt  b-jrogUnm  b-)?eiciin  ; 
50  rn-b&*ó  fon&  t)íb  b&ji  n-e&cqi&, 
r^img  cug&ib  -pgeut^  'oeiji'i^." 

"An  cloi'óe&iri  *oo  IDtionncinvó, 

&n  rn&c  if  jreÁjijt  aj  'Oi&jwitM'o  ; 
^$uf  &n  5^  *oe^]A5  &$  Coc&t>, 
&  g-ce&nn  5&C&  foc^i|\  ci^mx)." 
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u  \>e\\\  &  tthfAe&c  tiMm  •o'OILmiti 
-pl^n  g^c^  cojAp  in&  ji^c-md  • 

n&  copÁin  a^tif  n&  *1|Xr&c)i&,ó&  ; 
-Mfge  rrm&  5^n  btn'óe,    ^ne 
bi&ix>  AgMTi  inte  &rn   &Ott&f\." 

"  Vn&\\h&\x>  mnÁ  ^guf  rmorm&oinet 
&p  otctif  jie  b&fi  m-bío'ób&ib; 

•oeim'ó  'oe^b&'ó  ^juf  irnfetí&cc."    GijAgm, 

56,  A  1r-Mcte  n&  t&oi'óe  pn  &  t>ub&ipc 
5tAÁinne  -piu  imce^cc  Ajjuf  6.  b-psttntn  50 
m&iú  -6.  5-ceÁ|\t)Mb  goite  &5up  J-Mfge  5« 
in-b&t>  inpe&>ótri&.  i&t>,  ^guf-pe^t  t)Á.  ti-(Mmp|f 
■oo  cMceMri  &  b-jroc&iyi  t)hotc<ym  .1.  g&b^ 
i|r|Ainn. 

57.  Tlo  jtn&ipiyo&ji  ri&  "oe&giri&c^  pti  cutri 
&  n-&ifoifi,  ^guf  ceite&bp&it)  *oo  5h|\Áinne 
^juf  t>Á  ce&jt&c,  ^gtif  f  Á^b&m  iomcom^i^o 

&ri  cetiT>ri&  teo  :  &j;tif  rriop  y^b^t)^  cupa/ój 
$^if$ive&c,  in£  b&n-jMfgitíe&c  &  z;-cj\íoc&ib 
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iméi&n&  &n  t)oiiiAin,  n&\\  c&iue&t)-6^  ye&1  t)Á 
ii-^inip|\  im  l>j:oc&i]\  &-§  *oeun&ir»  &  b-yog- 
lumc&  50  iri-b&'ó  inj:e<yórn&  -*St>,  ^gtif  "oo 
t)Át)^|\  c|ú  bti&*ó&rm&  &  b-|T°  i|A  bhotcÁin. 

58.  1omctif&  ^hinn,  i*^in-beié  t)e&fibc^ 
^u]\  \mt)t>e^v^]\  &r  ^  tVm  pn  T)tii&|unti,o& 
Ajt  &n  e^cc]^  p**c  Airtíon  ^éx)^  b-jrti&ú  ^guf 
•o&  n-nneAgt^  cc  *mó|t  ;  &j$uf  |\i^p  pn  ^o  cum 
tioinfiiíj&'ó  ,ó?jf  fe&cc  j-c&c&ib  n&  5n^1^* 
-réirme  Af  5&Ó  Ái|\*o  a>  ji&b<vo&|\,  ^gtjf  &]* 
t>-re&cc  &}\  &on  tÁú&i|\  'oóib  ]\o  imnf  JTiorm 
"oo  juc  Á|\t)  foUi^-jt&tt  *oóib  x)Áil  &n  e&cq^ 
pn  cloirme  >'Ohiu\rniiT)&  tlí  T>tunbne  ó  úiiif 
50  "oeipe&T),  A^uf  'ú'p&fjunj;  "óíob  qteim  *oo 
'óeunpvó  mine  pn  ;  "  Oi|\  if  &]\  úi  •oíbpeifAge 
t>o  *óeiir>-MTi  o]\tri|^  ]\o  cu&,ó,o&|a  &}\  &n  e&ccj^ 
íiT>."  Ho  t&b^i]\  Oipn,  Aguf  if  é  ]\o  ]\im  : 
"  tlí  ciormn&c  &or>  mnne  -jai^p  pn  &cc  cu  féin, 
&5tif  ní  fi&cpMn&oi"one  A5  ^e&f&TÍi  &n  jnírii 
n&c  ri-T)eÁ|i]\ri&rn&ji,  &5t*f  1]%  otc  &11  j:e&tt  t>o 
ftigrnf  &p  'Ohi&jAtntnt)  O  "Ohtnbne  rÁ|\  ce&rm 
-píoúc^n^,  ^5«f  CojittiAG  A5  r&b&ific  &  mgine 
oite  "ómc  z&\\  ce&rm  jj&ri  f&t^  inÁ  miofg&if 
■oo  beic  &5&*of&  j:Á  corii&ip  'Ohi^irm'OA. — "oo 
fiéifi  m&|A  ctnpif  &n  *o-m|a  fjie&ric  yém  í."  b& 
cuijife&c  ponn  ó  n&  bfu&cn-Mb  pti  Oipn, 
3jve&x>  níojA  b-féitnjA  teif  cofg  "oo  cup  &iji. 
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59,  0*0  corm^jtc  ponn  Zu\x  H^15  Oijnn 
^jiif  Op^&p,  ^guf  ct^snn^  b&oip^ne  &f 
ceu'on^  e,  po  pnu&in  ivj^s  iTie&nm&w  fém  n&c 
t>-nocpyó  -pi-p  &n  c-irnpnoir»  pn  t)o  cofg  triune 
,o-cij;e&'ó  -pip  J5]\í,mne  *oo  'bjietis&'ó,  ^5uf  A 
h-&icte  pn  -po  cu-m'ó  j;&n  pof  5-Mi  céite&fa* 
]\&ti  T>'phi&rm&ib  éi|Aiorm  5,0  tl^c  5ht^irme» 
&5tif  be^nntnge^  50  ceitl/me  cbf  oe  nubf- 

♦do,  Aguf  ^  t>ub&i]\u  -pt-p  &  n&'ó&^c  T/ps^b&íi, 
Agiif  ]ao  térg  &  ue^ng^  tioiric^  Lsirigetifi  psoi 
mm  mi  &m  pn.     Ace  ce&n&,  jio  "bÁ  porm  &g 

cit>  c^ome  c&fic&rm&c&  vnppe,  50  10-UI15  ^p  a 
troit  féitit;  Aft-&icte  ^in  -po  gttf&ry»  porm 
A5t1f  5l^^iri11e  pomp^s,  -ós^up  ni  h-&itjpi{Te&tt 
^eultnge&cu  ojifit^  50  -pin^^'o^  p&rmÁ 
éi|\ionn ;  ^511^  &]\  fc-pMcpn  ptmiti  ^gti| 
5htt£ititie  V^n  coicmi  pn  *oÁ  n-iormpMgi'ó,  ju> 

pjite,  gup  cjiom  5]^orme  &  ce&rm  fie  riÁij\e 
"  T)^]A  tmne,  6.  ptimn/'  &]t  Oipn,  "  cóntieux)- 
pM}\  féin  5l^1t^e  50  mwt  &f  x°  fu^r«" 

60.  1omci3p&  ctoirme  ,Oln&]Ainut)&,  u&]\  éir 
fe&cc  itt-t>li<yó&rm&  t)o  c&iúe&ih  ^5  yojjttnrn 
a  ng&ipje,  cAnj^-o^fi  &f  cjaíoc^1í>  irnci&ri-&&n 
'DOTÍi^inTTióiji^jii^ní  h-MÚfujxe&jA  &n-imce&c- 
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5ii]\  euUng  5lA^1fme  Ye  Po^11  ™^c  Chum&iVl 
J5<nh  céite^b|i^*ó  •oóibjrém  inÁ  "oopij  Cipionn, 

^h-Mctepn  goh-AtiTium  t^ije^n  &  jj-ce&rm 
phinn  ^5«f  n&  pémne,  ^guf  •o'pi&sp&'o^t 
c&c  &]\  pluonn.  rf  Oipij,  -6.  t>hioft|ttii^&  ^B^f 
PHTU15  t)íob  cpeut)  «mi  11161*0  i&j\pp,i'o  p&*o.v 
Céi*ó  *Oio-p|itiin5  &rm  pn  ^jtif  •o'p^ppuig 
•óiobf&n,  "0611*0  j?e&fi  &  n-&5&i"ó  -mi  pij. 
&j;tnrm,  nó  coítip&c  ^oirijhfi."  flo  cwp  pionr 
cent)  T)o  coíTip&c  jnu,  ^juf  m^  jiMig&o&jt  50 
Iác-mji  ah  coihÍMnn  -pn  céi'ói'o  n&  rn&c&  pr, 

cjú  c-Mpn  *oíob  jo  c&jm  *o^  zj-ce&nri&ib,  c&yv 
x>&  5-copp^ib,  ^uf  c&jati  *oÁ  5-ctnt)  &|un  a^uf 
emi*.  "TlibtiMi  aja  fUl&^tre,"  'fajt-ftenii, 
í  inÁ  ih^Vbc:  ji  cetix)  f &n  tó  t)íob,  &5Uf  cueut> 
vo  tietmf&iTi  -jAiut  fú*o,  &  gh^^ne?  "  i%  tt^c*- 
f <yops  t)Á  rMonnpMJpt),"  &p  5í^irme>  "  'o'feu 

C-Mtl   AH  'O-CIOCpM'Ó  *Ó-MT)  pOÍTCÁltl  T>0  C&flfl&ir)5 

e-^,D]1Vl1b.,'  "bu'ótTi-MC  tiornp,  fin,"  ^p  porm, 
u  Atjuf  t)o  beujipMnn  f&oipf  e  "óóib  ^giif  x)Á 
fbocc  50  bpÁc,  ^gtif  ion<yo  ^  n-&ú&ji  a 
b-P&nntnge&cc,  ^guf  cuifi  ^gtif  ce^nnc^ 
\\ ij  pn  t)o  coTri^lt  *oóib  cpé  biú  fíoji." 

61.  Uéa-ó   5lA*inr,e  ^  ri-iormpjgró,  ^juf 
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frÁitcix;e&f  jiornp&,  &511]*  t)o  c-m^j;  n&  t&i|i5* 
pontic  ^euiíi]tÁi*óce  'óóit).  Acc  ce&n&,  ]\o 
é^A^Mng  5P^nltie  fíoécÁm  e&uopp&  p& 
íóeoi^,  A5Hf  *oo  ia^-o^-ó  n&  ctnji  ^511  f  n-6. 
re&nnu&  pn  '001b,  ^511  f  *oo  pj^xvo&ji  ion&t> 

CtiuniAitt.  1&]t  pn  yto  •o&ite&'ó  ]?te&*ó  Agtiy 
]reti]^o^  'óóib  511  p  h&  meiy§e  rneitnp-jLóji&ó 
i<yo,    -6,511]"   *ó'f&n    porm    ^juf    5lA^irme    ^ 

62.  5011^  í  firi    £ó]Atnge&cc   T>hiA|Amux)A 


TRANSLATION. 


THE  PUESUIT  OF  DIAKMU1D  AND 
•     GEAIME. 

PART     SECOND. 


i.  AoDH  the  son  of  Andala  MacMoirne  spoke, 
and  what  he  said  was,  that  he  had  rather  perish 
in  seeking  those  berries  than  go  back  again  to 
his  mother's  country  ;  and  he  bade  Oisin  keep 
his  people  until  they  returned  again ;  and 
should  he  and  his  brother  fall  in  that  adven- 
ture, to  restore  his  people  tp  Tir  Tairngire. 
And  those  two  good  warriors  took  leave  and 
farewell  of  Oisin  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Fenians,  and  went  their  ways ;  nor  is  it  told 
how  they  fared  until  they  reached  Ros  da 
shoileach,  which  is  called  Luimneach  now,  and 
it  is  not  told  how  they  were  entertained  that 
night.  They  rose  early  on  the  morrow,  nor 
halted  until  they  reached  Dubhros  of  Ui 
Fhiachrach,and  as  they  went  towards  the  forest 


they  found  the  track  of  Diarmuld  and  Grainne 
there,  and  they  followed  the  track  to  the  door 
of  the  hunting  booth  in  which  were  Diarmuid 
and  Grainne.  Diarmuid  heard  them  coming 
to  the  hunting  booth,  and  stretched  an  active 
warrior  hand  over  his  broad  weapons,and  asked 
who  they  were  that  were  at  the  door.  "We 
[are]  of  the  ClannaMoirne,"  said  they.  "Which 
of  the  Clanna  Moirne  [are]  ye  ?  "  said  Diar- 
muid, "  Aodh  the  son  of  Andala  Mac  Morna, 
and  Aonghus  the  son  of  Artx>g  Mac  Morna," 
said  they.  u  Wherefore  are  ye  come  to  this 
forest?"  said  Diarmuid.  "  Fionn  Mac  Cum- 
haill  hath  sent  us  to  seek  thy  head,  [that  is,] 
if  thou  be  Diarmuid  O'DuiDhne/'  u  I  am  he, 
indeed,"  quoth  Diarmuid.  u  Well  then,"  said 
they,  "  Fionn  will  not  choose  but  get  thy  head, 
or  the  full  of  his  fist  of  the  berries  of  the 
quicken  of  Dubhros  from  us  in  eric  of  his 
father."  6<  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  you  to  get 
either  of  those  things,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  and 
woe  to  him  that  may  fall  under  the  power  of 
that  man.  I  also  know  that  he  it  was  that 
slew  your  fathers,  and  surely  that  should 
suffice  him  as  eric  from  you."  <4  Truly  it  should 
suffice  thee,"  said  Aodh  the  son  of  Andala  Mac 
Morna,  "  to   have  taken  his  wife  from  Fionn 


without  reviling  him."     u  It  is   not  to  revile 
him    f   say  that,"    quoth     Diarmuid,    i(  but  Í 
[oncej  before  saw  him  do  the  like  to   Conan 
the  son  of  Fionn  of  Liathluachra.  as   I  will  - 
relate  to  you  now."  ^ 

2.  u  Of  a  day  that  Fionn  was  in  Teamhair 
Luachra1  and  the  chiefs  and  great  nobles  of 
the  Fenians  of  Erin  by  him,  they  were  not 
long  before  they  saw  a  tall,  warriorlike,  ac- 
tively valiant  youth  [coming]  towards  them, 
completely  arrayed  in  weapons  and  armour* 
and  Fionn  enquired  of  the  Fenians  of  Erik 
whether  they  knew  him.  They  all  and  every 
one  said  that  they  knew  him  not.  '  Not  so 
I/  quoth  Fionn,  '  I  perceive  that  he  is  an 
enemy  to  me/  The  youth  came  before  them 
after  that,  and  greets  them.  Fionn  asks 
tidings  of  him,  who  he  was,  or  of  what  country 
or  what  region  he  came.  J  Conan  the  son  of 
Fionn  of  Liathluachra  is  my  name,'  said  he, 
1  and  my  father  was  at  the  slaying  of  thy  father 
at  the  battle  of  Cnucha,  and  he  perished  him- 
self for  that  act,  and  it  is  to  ask  for  his  place 
among  the  Fenians  that  we  are  now  come/2 
•  Thou  shalt  obtain  that/  quoth  Fionn,  l  but 
thou  must  give  me  eric  for  my  father/  *  Ask 
no  further  eric  of  him/  said  Oisin,  *  since  his 


father  fell  by  thee. '3  <  I  will  not  take  that 
from  him/  said  Fionn,  i  for  I  must  needs  have 
more  eric  from  him.'  *  What  eric  dost  thou 
ask  ? '  said  Conan.  '  It  is  but  the  large-headed 
worm  of  Cian  the  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  to 
bring  its  head  to  me  in  eric  of  my  father/  said 
Fionn.  i  I  give  thee  a  good  counsel,  O  Conan, 
said  Oisin,  i  to  depart  where  thou  wast  reared 
and  to  ask  no  peace  of  Fionn  so  long  as  nc 
shall  live/  n 

3.  u  4  What  is  that  worm/  asked  Conan 
that  I  should  not  cut  off  its  head?'  '  It  is 
this]/  quoth  Oisin:  'of  a  time  that  Oilioll 
Oluim  went  forth  out  of  Dun  Eocharmhuighe, 
with  Sadhbh  the  daughter  of  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles,  his  wife  and  his  mate,  along 
with  him,  and  they  both  in  one  chariot,  and 
/,he  saw  a  blackthorn  branch  over  her  head 
covered  with  sloes.  A  desire  for  those  sloes 
came  upon  Sadhbh,  and  Oilioll  shook  the 
branch  over  the  upper  board  of  the  chariot,  so 
that  Sadhbh  ate  her  fill  of  them.  They 
returned  home  again,  and  Sadhbh  bore  a 
smooth  fair  lusty  son,  that  is,  Cian  the  son 
of  Oilioll  Oluim  ;  and  the  king  of  Ciarruidhe 
Luachra*  took  him  with  him  to  rear  him.  Now 
that  boy  was  so  with  a  caul  across  his  head. 


and  according  as  the  boy  increased  so  also 
the  caul  increased.' " 

4.  "  *  Cian  grew  and  enlarged  until  he  had 
completed  twenty  years,  and  Oilioll  had  two 
other  sons,  and  those  three  were  then  of  full 
strength.5  They  had  three  eachlachs,  that  is, 
servants,6  and  of  a  certain  time  the  servants 
went  to  the  house  of  Sgathan  the  son  of 
Scannlan  to  be  entertained.  Sgathan  used 
them  well  that  night,  and  said,  *  There  is  a 
feast  to-night  in  this  house  [prepared]  for 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  and  ye  shall  be  well  and 
plentifully  fed  elsewhere,  albeit  ye  come  not 
to  that  feast/  They  ate  their  food  that  night, 
and  arose  early  on  the  morrow,  and  returned 
back  to  Dun  Eocharmhuighe,  and  the  three 
sons  of  Oilioll  Oluim  were  before  them  on  the 
plain ;  that  is,  Eoghan  mor,  Cormac  Cas,  and 
Cian ;  Eoghan  enquired  of  his  servant  where 
he  had  been  the  last  night.  *  We  were  in  the 
house  of  Sgathan  the  son  of  Scannlan/ 
'How  did  ye  fare  there?'  asked  Eoghan. 
We  fared  well/  said  the  servant.  Cormac 
asked.  *  Well/  said  the  servant.  Cian  asked 
his  servant  the  same  thing.  *  We  fared  ill/ 
said  Cian's  servant,  *  for  he  boasted  to  us  that 
he  had  a  feast    [prepared]  for  Fionn   Ma 


Cumhaill,  and  he  never  suffered  us  to  taste  it. 
'Believe  him  not,'  said  the  other  servants, 
1  for  we  were  all  used  well/  'He  shall  pay 
me  for  not  using  my  servant  well/  said  Cian. 
Say  not  that/  said  Cormac  Cas,  '  for  he  is 
my  fencing-master,  and  he  has  a  sufficient 
,ord,7  that  is  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill. '  l  I  care  not 
said  Cian,  '  I  will  go  to  him  to  be  shaved/  Now 
Cian  was  so  that  no  man  ever  shaved  him  but 
he  would  take  his  head  from  him, and  Cian  went 
his  ways  until  he  came  to  the  Dun  of  Sgathan 
the  son  of  Scannlan.  Sgathan  chanced  to 
be  on  the  plain  before  him,  and  Cian  asked 
him  to  shave  him.  '  I  will  do  so/  said  Scann- 
lan, [Sgathan]  for  that  is  my  trade,  to  shave  ; 
and  yonder  is  the  house  where  I  do  it,  do  thou 
go  on  before  me  to  it  ;'  and  Cian  wrent  to  the 
house.  Scathan  went  to  his  sleeping  house, 
and  put  on  himself  his  arms  and  his  armour, 
and  then  he  brought  a  knife  and  water  in  his 
hand,  and  went  where  Cian  was.  s  Where- 
fore hast  thou  brought  those  weapons  with 
thee?'  said  Cian.  '  I  hear/  quoth  Scannlan, 
[Sgathan]  l  that  thou  art  wont  to  slay  every 
one  that  shaves  thee,  and  [nevertheless]  I  will 
shave  thee  for  the  future/  " 

5.  "  *  Thereafter  Sgathan   loosed  the  bind- 


ing  which  was  upon  the  head  of  Cian,  and 
found  a  large  caul  from  ear  to  ear  upon  him. 
1  Is  this  the  reason  that  thou  killest  every  one 
that  shaves  thee  ??  asked  Sgathan.  '  It  surely 
is/  said  Cian,  'and8  thou  needest  not  fear 
me.'  '  I  pledge  my  word/  said  Scannlan^ 
*  that  I  will  now  do  what  would  cause  thee  to 
slay  me,  that  I  may  know  what  reason  thou 
hast  here/  Upon  that  he  gave  a  rip  of  the 
knife  across  the  caul,  so  that  a  worm  sprang 
out  of  it,  and  rose  with  a  swift  very  light 
bound  until  it  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
dwelling  ;  and  as  it  descended  from  above  it 
met  the  spear  of  Cian,  and  twisted  itself  in 
hard  firm  indissoluble  knots  about  the  head  oL 
the  spear.  After  Cian's  head  was  shaved 
Sgathan  would  fain  have  killed  the  worm,  but 
Cian  said  not  to  kill  it  until  he  himself  should 
have  taken  it  to  Sadhbh,  the  daughter  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battlers*  '  for  in  her  womb 
that  worm  was  generated/  " 

6.  u  6  After  that,  Sgathan  applied  balsams 
and  healing  herbs  to  the  wounds  of  Cian,  and 
Cian  went  his  wTays  to  Dun  Eocharmhuighe 
bearing  his  spear  before  him,  and  the  worm 
knotted  to  it.  Oilioll  Oluim  and  Sadhbh 
chanced  to  be  before  him  upon  the  plain,  and 
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Cian  told  them  the  story  of  the  worm  from 
first  to  last.  Oilioll  said  to  kill  the  worm,  but 
Sadhbh  said  that  it  should  not  be  killed  *  for 
we  know  not/  quoth  she,  (  but  that  it  and 
Cian  may  be  fated  to  have  the  same  span  of 
life;'  and  the  counsel  upon  which  Oilioll  an</ 
Sadhbh  determined  was  this,  to  put  a  strong 
defence  of  wood  around  it,  and  to  send  iv 
every  day  nourishment  and  a  plentiful  portion 
of  meat  and  drink/  " 

7.  lti  That  worm  grew  and  increased  so 
that  it  was  needful  to  open  the  enclosure  round 
t,  and  to  build  for  it  a  very  fast  [and  larger] 

house.  Thence  it  grew  and  increased  [yet] 
to  the  end  of  a  year,  so  that  there  were  a 
hundred  heads9  upon  it,  and  that  it  mattered 
not  into  which  head  came  the  food  that  was 
sent  to  it,  and  it  would  swallow  a  hero  or  a 
warrior  with  his  arms  and  his  armour  in  each 
of  its  greedy  ravening  heads.  '  "ie 

8.  u  '  Now  at  that  very  time  and  season  the 
king  of  Ciarruidhe  Luachra  came  to  see  his 
foster-son,  that  is,  Cian  the  son  of  Oilioll ; 
and  when  he  had  heard  the  account  of  that 
worm  he  went  to  gaze  and  marvel  at  it,  and 
rose  and  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  wall. 
When  the  worm  got  sight  of  him  it  gave  an 


eager,  >  deadly,  hostile  spring  upon  him,  so 
that  it  lopped  off  his  leg  from  the  thigh  down  ; 
and  when  the  women  and  the  small  people"  of 
the  place  saw  ths£  deed,  they  all  fled  and  left 
the  Dun  desert  and  empty  after  them.  When 
Oilioll  heard  that,  he  said  that  the  worm  should 
be  slain  lest  it  might  do  some  greater  horror 
whan  [even]  that,  and  Sadhbh  consented  that 
It  should  be  slain.  When  the  household  had 
gotten  that  leave,  they  kindled  the  Dun  inta 
a  dusky-red  crimson-flaming  blaze  of  fire 
around  it  [i.e.  the  worm].  Then  when  the 
worm  perceived12  the  heat  of  the  fire  touching 
it  and  the  house  falling  upon  it,  it  rose  up- 
wards with  an  airy  exceeding  light  spring 
through  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  went  its 
way  westward  with  the  household  after  it, 
until  it  reached  the  dark  cave  of  Fearna  in 
the  cantred  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibne.13  It  en- 
tered into  the  cave  and  made  a  wilderness  of 
that  cantred  round  about  it,  so  that  Fionn  and 
the  Fenians  of  Ireland  dare  not  either  chase 
or  hunt  there  during  the  life  of  that  worm  : 
and  its  head  it  is  that  Fionn  asks  of  thee,  O 
Conan*  said  Oisin." 

9.  " '  Howbeit/  said  Conan,  '  I  had  rather 
meet  my  death  in  seeking  that  eric  than  go 
back  again  where  I  was  reared.' " 
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io.  "Thereat  he  took  leave  and  farewell  of 
Oisin  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians,  and 
went  his  ways  to  the  place  where  the  worm 
was.  When  Conan  beheld  it  he  put  his 
finger  into  the  silken  loop  of  the  Ga  dearg 
and  it  was  I  myself  that  had  lent  him  the  Ga 
dearg,''  said  Diarmuid,  "  for  I  had  conceived 
an  attachment  and  affection  for  him ;  for  I 
knew  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  slay  it 
unless  the  Ga  dearg  did.  And  he  made  a 
careful  cast  of  it,  so  that  he  put  it  through  the 
navel  of  the  worm,  and  killed  it  by  virtue  of 
that  cast,  and  took  one  of  its  heads  into  the 
presence  of  Fionn  ;  and  when  Fionn  knew 
the  head,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent without  getting  further  eric  from  Conan 
for  his  father.  Now  at  that  very  time  and 
season  there  came  towards  the  tulach  where 
we  all  were  then,  a  mighty  very  swift  stag; 
and  we  all  followed  the  stag.  When  Conan 
saw  that  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Fe- 
nians,14 and  he  himself  and  Fionn  followeth  the 
stag;  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  us  at  evening  time,  and  a  hind 
quarter  of  the  stag  upon  Conan  following 
Fionn,  and  Fionn  never  required  eric  from 
Conan  from   that  time  to  this  :  and  by  your 
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hands,  O  ca"ldren  of  Moirne,"  quoth  Diarmuid, 
"  we  know  Jot  whether  it  was  fairly  or  by 
force  that  Conan  made  Fionn  grant  him  peac& 
that  day,  and  methinks  that  was  not  more 
unjust  than  to  require  of  you  too  eric  for  his 
father,  seeing  it  should  suffice  him  that  ye 
were  [yet]  in  your  metiers'  wombs  when  your 
fathers  fell  by  him,  without  sending  you  to 
seek  the  quicken  berries  of  Dubhros  or  my 
head,  for  that  is  the  warrior's  head  that  Fionn 
requires  of  you ;  and  which  ever  of  these 
things  ye  shall  take  him,  yet  shall  ye  not  get 
peace  after  all." 

ii.  "What  berries  are  those  that  Fionn  re- 
quires," asked  Grainne,  "that they  cannot  be 
got  for  him  ?"  "  They  are  these,"  said  Diar- 
muid :  "  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  left  a  quicken 
tree  in  the  cantred  of  Ui  Fhiachrach,  and  in 
all  berries  that  grow  upon  that  tree  there  are 
many  virtues,  that  is,  there  is  in  every  berry 
of  them  the  exhilaration  of  wine  and  the  sa- 
tisfying of  old  mead-;  and  whoever  should  eat 
three  berries  of  them,  had  he  completed  a 
hundred  years,  he  wrould  return  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  giant, 
hideous  and  foul  to  behold,  keeping  that 
quicken  tree ;  [he  is  wont  to  be"]  every  day  at 
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the  foot  of  it,  and  to  sleep  every  night  at  the 
top.  Moreover  he  has  made  a  desert  of  that 
cantred  round  about,  him,  and  he  cannot  be 
slain  until  three  terrible  strokes  be  struck 
upon  him  of  an  iron  club  that  he  has,  and  that 
club  is  thus  ;  it  has  a  thick  ring  of  iron  through 
its  end,  and  the  ring  around  his  [i.e.  the 
giant's]  body  ;  he  has  moreover  taken  as  a 
covenant  from  Fionn  and  from  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  not  to  hunt  that  cantred,  and  when 
Fionn  outlawed  me  and  became  my  enemy,15 
I  got  of  him  leave  to  hunt,  but  that  I  should 
never  meddle  with  the  berries.  And,  O 
children  of  Moirne/'  quoth  Diarmuid,  "  choose 
ye  between  combat  with  me  for  my  head,  and 
going  to  seek  the  berries  from  the  giant."  "  I 
swear  by  the  rank  of  my  tribe  among  the  Fe- 
nians," said  [each  of]  the  children  of  Moirne, 
"  that  I  will  do  battle  with  thee  first. " 

12.  Thereupon  those  good  warriors,  that  is, 
the  children  of  Moirne  and  Diarmuid,  har- 
nessed their  comely  bodies  in  their  array  of 
weapons  of  valour  and  battle,  and  the  combat 
that  they  resolved  upon  was  to  fight  by  the 
strength  of  their  hands.16 

13.  Howbeit  Diarmuid  bound  them  both 
['  j&on  that  spot.    "  Thou  hast  fought  that  strife 
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well,"  said  Grainne,  i€  and  I  vow  that  [even] 
if  the  children  of  Moirne  go  not  to  seek  those 
berries,  I  will  never  lie  in  thy  bed  unless  I  get 
a  portion  of  them,  although1?  that  is  no  fit 
thing18  for  a  woman  to  do  ;  and  I  shall  not 
live  if  I  taste  not  those  berries. " 

14.  "  Force  me  not  to  break  peace  with  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach/'  said  Diarmuid,  <cfor 
he  would  none  the  more  readily  let  me  take 
them."  "  Loose  these  bonds  from  us/'  said 
the  children  of  Moirne  "and  we  will  go  with 
thee,  and  we  will  give  ourselves  for  thy  sake/' 
u  Ye  shall  not  come  with  me/'  said  Diarmuid, 
*  for  were  ye  to  see  one  glimpse19  of  the 
giant,  ye  would  more  likely  die  than  live 
after  it."  "Then  do  us  the  grace/'  said  they, 
<(  to  slacken  the  bonds  on  us,  and  to  let  us 
[go]  with  thee  privately  that  we  may  see  thy 
battle  with  the  giant  before  thou  hew  the 
heads  from  our  bodies  ;"  and  Diarmuid  did  so. 

15.  Then  Diarmuid  went  his  ways  to  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,  and  the  giant  chanced 
to  be  asleep  before  him.  He  dealt  him  a 
stroke  of  his  foot,  so  that  the  giant  raised  his 
head  and  gazed  up  at  Diarmuid,  and  what  he 
said  was,  "Is  it  that  thou  would  stfain  break 
peace,  O  son  of  O'Duibhne?"    "It  is  not  that/ 
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said  Diarmuid,  "but  that  Grainnc  the  daughter 
of  Cormac  has  conceived  a  desire  for  those 
berries  which  thou  hast,  and  it  is  to  ask  the  full 
of  a  fist  of  those  berries  from  thee  that  I  am 
now  come."  "  I  swear,"  quoth  the  giant,  "were 
it  [even]  that  thou  shouldst  have  no  children 
but  that  birth  [now]  in  her  womb,  and  were 
there  but  Grainne  of  the  race  of  Cormac  the 
son  of  Art,  and  were  I  sure  that  she  should 
perish  in  bearing  that  child,  that  she  should 
never  taste  one  berry  of  those  berries. "  iiJ 
may  not  do  thee  treachery,*'  said  Diarmuid, 
"therefore  [I  now  tell  thee]  it  is  to  seek  them 
by  fair  means  or  foul  that  I  am  come  upon 
this  visit." 

1 6.  The  giant,  having  heard  that,  rose  up 
and  stood,  and  put  his  club  over  his  shoulder, 
and  dealt  Diarmuid  three  mighty  strokes,  so 
that  he  wrought  him  some  little  hurt  in  spite 
of  the  shelter  of  his  shield.  And  when  Diar- 
muid marked  the  giant  off  his  guard20  he  cast 
his  weapons  upon  the  ground,  and  made  an 
eager  exceeding  strong  spring  upon  the  giant, 
so  that  he  was  able  with  his  two  hands  to 
grasp  the  club.  Then  he  hove  the  giant  from 
the  earth  and  hurled  him  round  him,  and  he 
stretched  the  iron    ring   that   was    about  the 
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giant's  head21  [and]  through  the  end  of  the  vlub, 
and  when  the  club  reached  him  [Diarmuid]  he 
struck  three  mighty  strokes  upon  the  giant,  so 
that  he  dashed  his  brains  out  through  the 
openings  of  his  head  and  of  his  ears,  and  left 
him  dead  without  life  ;22  and  those  two  of  the 
Clanna  Moirne  were  looking  at  Diarmuid  as 
he  fought  that  strife. 

17.  When  they  saw  the  giant  fall  they  too 
came  forth,  and  Diarmuid  sat  him  down  weary 
and  spent  after  that  combat,  and  bade  the 
children  of  Moirne  bury  the  giant  under  the 
brushwood  of  the  forest,  so  that  Grainne  might 
not  see  him,  "  and  after  that  go  ye  to  seek  her 
also,  and  bring  her  with  ye.  The  children 
of  Moirne  drewT  the  giant  forth  into  the  wood, 
and  put  him  underground,  and  went  for 
Grainne  and  brought  her  to  Diarmuid.  "  There, 
O  Grainne/'  said  Diarmuid,  u  are  the  berries 
thou  didst  ask  for,  and  do  thou  thyself  pluck 
of  them  whatever  pleases  thee."  "  I  swear," 
said  Grainne,  "  that  I  will  not  taste  a  single 
berry  of  them  but  the  berry  that  thy  hand 
shall  pluck,  O  Diarmuid."  Thereupon  Diar- 
muid rose  and  stood,  and  plucked  the  berries 
for  Grainne  and  for  the  children  of  Moirne,  so 
that  they  ate  their  fill  of  them 
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1 3.  When  they  were  filled  Diarmuid  spoke, 
and  said:  "  O  children  of  Moirne,  take  as 
many  as  ye  can  of  these  berries,  and  tell 
Fionn  that  it  was  ye  yourselves  that  slew  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach."  "  We  swear," 
quoth  they,  "  that  we  grudge23  what  we  shall 
take  to  Fionn  of  them; 9I  and  Diarmuid  plucked 
them  a  load  of  the  berries.  Then  the  children 
of  Moirne  spoke  their  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
Diarmuid  after  the  boons  they  had  received 
from  him,  and  went  their  ways  where  Fionn 
and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  were.  Now  Diar- 
muid and  Grainne  went  into  the  *top  of  the 
quicken  tree,  and  laid  them  in  the  bed  of  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,  and  the  berries  below 
Were  but  bitter  berries  compared  to  the  berries 
ihat  were  above  upon  the  tree. 

19.  The  children  of  Moirne  reached  Fionn, 
and  Fionn  asked  their  tidings  of  them  from 
first  to  last.  "  We  have  slain  the  Searbhan 
Lochlannach,"  quoth  they,  " and  have  brought 
the  berries  of  Dubhros  in  eric  of  thy  father,  if 
perchance  we  may  get  peace  for  them.' 
Then  they  gave  the  berries  into  the  hand  of 
Fionn,  and  he  knew  the  berries, and  put  them 
under  his  nose,  and  said  to  the  children  ot 
Moirne,    "I  swear/    (juoth    Fionn,    °  that  it 
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svas  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  that  gathered  these 
berries,  for  I  know  the  smell  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne's  skin  on  them,  and  full  sure  I  am 
that  he  it  was  that  slew  the  Searbhan  Loch 
lannach  ;  and  I  will  go  to  learn  whether  he  is 
alive  at  the  quicken  tree.  Howbeit,  it  shall 
profit  you  nothing  to  have  brought  the  berries 
to  me,  and  ye  shall  not  get  your  fathers' 
place  among  the  Fenians  until  ye  give  me 
eric  for  my  father. 

20.  After  that  he  caused  the  seven  batta* 
lions  of  the  standing:  Fenians  to  assemble  to 
one  place/  and  he  went  his  ways  to  Dubhros 
of  Ui  Fhiachrach  ;  and  followed  Diarmuid's 
track  to  the  foot  of  the  quicken  tree,  and 
found  the  berries  without  any  watch  upon 
them,  so  that  they  [all]  ate  their  fill  of  them. 
The  great  heat  [i.e.  the  heat  of  the  noon  day] 
Then  overtook  them,  and  Fionn  said  that  he 
would  stay  at  the  foot  of  the  quicken  till  that 
neat  should  be  past;  u  for  I  know  that  Diar- 
muid is  in  the  top  of  the  quicken."  i(  It  is  a 
gieat  sign  of  envy24  in  thee,  O  Fionn,  to 
suppose  that  Diarmuid  would  abide  in  the  top 
©f  the  quicken  and  he  knowing  that  thou  art 
intent  on  slaying  him,"  said  Oisin. 

21.  After  they  had  made  this  speech  Fionn 
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asked  for  a  chess-board  to  play,  and  he  said 
to  Oisin,  "  I  would  play  a  game  with  thee 
upon  this  [chess-board]/'  They  sit  down  at 
either  side  of  the  board  ;  namely,  Oisin,  and 
Oscar,  and  the  son  of  Lughaidh,  and  Diorruing, 
the  son  of  Dobhar  O'Baoisgne  on  one  side, 
and  Fionn  upon  the  other  side. 

22.  Howbeit  they  were  playing  that  [game 
of]  chess25  with  skill  and  exceeding  cunning, 
and  Fionn  so  played  the  game  against  Oisin 
that  he  had  but  one  move  alone  [to  make], 
and  what  Fionn  said  was  :  4t  One  move  there 
is  to  win  thee  the  game,  O  Oisin,  and  I  dare 
all  that  are  by  thee  to  shew  thee  that  move." 
Then  said  Diarmuid  in  the  hearing  of  Grainne 
"  I  grieve  that  thou  art  thus  in  a  strait  about  a 
move,  O  Oisin,  and  that  I  am  not  there  U 
teach  thee  that  move."  "  It  is  worse  for  thee 
that  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Grainne,  "  in  the 
bed  of  the  Searbhan  Lochlannach,  in  the  top 
of  the  quicken,  with  the  seven  battalions  of 
the  standing  Fenians  round  about  thee  intent 
upon  thy  destruction,  than  that  Oisin  should 
lack  that  move."  Then  Diarmuid  plucked 
one  of  the  berries,  and  aimed  at  the  man  that 
should  be  moved ;  and  Oisin  moved  that  man 
and  turned  the  game  against  Fionn  in  like 
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manner.  It  was  not  long  before  the  gam* 
was  in  the  same  state  the  second  time,  [i.e 
they  began  to  play  again,  and  Oisin  was 
again  worsted],  and  when  Diarmuid  beheld 
that,  he  struck  the  second  berry  upon  the  man 
that  should  be  moved  ;  and  Oisin  moved  that 
man  and  turned  the  game  against  Fionn  in 
like  manner.  Fionn  wras  carrying  the  game 
against  Oisin  the  third  time,  and  Diarmuid 
struck  the  third  berry  upon  the  man  that 
would  give  Oisin  the  game,  and  the  Fenians 
raised  a  mighty  shout  at  that  game,  Fionn 
spoke,  and  what  he  said  was  :  "  I  marvel  not 
at  thy  winning  that  game,  O  Oisin,  seeing 
that  Oscar  is  doing  his  best  for  thee,  and  that 
thou  hast  [with  thee]  the  zeal  of  Diorruing, 
and  the  skilled  knowledge  of  the  son  of  Lugh- 
aidh,  and  the  prompting  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne."  "  It  is  [i.e.  shewrs]  great  envy 
in  thee,  O  Fionn, •'  quoth  Oscar,  "  to  think 
that  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  would  stay  in  the 
top  of  this  tree  with  thee  in  wait  for  him." 
"With  which  of  us  is  the  truth,  O  son  of 
O'Duibhne/'  said  Fionn,  "  with  me  or  with 
Oscar  7*  "  Thou  didst  never  err  in  thy  good 
judgment,  O  Fionn/'  said  Diarmuid,  "and  I 
indeed  and  Grainne  are  here  in  the  bed  of  the 
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Searbhan  Lochlannach."  Then  Diarmuid 
caught  Grainne,  and  gave  her  three  kisses  in 
presence  of  Fionn  and  the  Fenians.  il  It 
grieves  me  more  that  the  seven  battalions  of 
the  standing  Fenians  and  [all]  the  men  of 
Erin  should  have  witnessed  thee  the  night 
thou  didst  take  Grainne  from  Teamhair,  seeing 
that  thou  wast  my  guard  that  night,  than  that 
these  that  are  here  should  witness  thee  ;  and 
thou  shalt  give  thy  head  for  those  kisses," 
said  Fionn. 

23.  Thereupon  Fionn  arose  with  the  four 
hundred  hirelings  that  he  had  on  wages  and 
on  stipend,  with  intent  to  kill  Diarmuid ;  and 
Fionn  put  their  hands  into  each  others'  hands 
round  about  that  quicken,  and  warned  them 
on  pain  [of  losing]  their  heads,  and  as  they 
would  preserve  their  life,  not  to  let  Diarmuid 
pass  out  by  them.  Moreover,  he  promised 
them  that  to  whatever  man  of  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  should  go  up  and  bring  him  the  head  of 
Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  he  would  give  his  arms 
and  his  armour,  with  his  father's  and  his 
grandfather's  place  [rank]  among  the  Fenians 
freely.  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Cua26  answered,  and 
what  he  said  was,  that  it  was  Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne's    father,     Donn    O'Donnchudha, 
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that  had  slain  his  father  ;  and  to  requite  that 
he  would  go  to  avenge  him  upon  Diarmuid, 
and  he  went  his  way  up.  Now  it  was  shown 
to  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  what  a  strait  Diar- 
muid  was  in,  and  he  came  to  succour  him 
without  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 
Fenians  ;  and  when  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Cua  had 
got  up  into  the  top  of  the  quicken,  Diarmuid 
gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot  and  flung  him 
down  into  the  midst  of  the  Fenians,  so  that 
Fionn's  hirelings  took  off  his  head, for  Aonghus 
nad  put  the  form  of  Diarmuid  upon  him,  Aftel 
he  was  slain  his  own  shape  came  upon  him 
[again],  and  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin, 
knew  him,  so  that  they  said  that  it  was  Garbh 
who  fell  there. 

24.  Then  said  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Crot27  that 
he  would  go  to  avenge  his  father  also  upon 
the  son  of  O'Duibhne,  and  he  went  up,  and 
Aonghus  gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot,  so  that 
he  flung  him  down  in  the  midst  of  Lhe  Fenians 
with  the  form  of  Diarmuid  upon  him,  and 
Fionn's  people  took  off  his  head;  and  Fionn 
said  that  that  was  not  Diarmuid  but  Garbh, 
[for  he  took  his  own  form  again]  and  he 
asked  the  third  time  who  would  go  up.  Garbh 
of  Sliabh  Guaire28  said  that  he  would  go,  and 
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that  it  was  Donn  O'Donnchudha  that  bad 
slain  his  father,  and  that  therefore  he  would  go 
to  avenge  him  upon  the  son  of  O'Duibhne,  anc1 
he  got  him  up  into  the  top  of  the  quicken. 
Diarmuid  gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot  so  that 
be  flung  him  down,  and  Aonghus  put  the  form 
of  Diarmuid  upon  him,  so  that  the  Fenians 
slew  him.  Now  the  nine  Garbhs  of  the 
Fenians  were  thus  slain  under  a  false  appear- 
ance by  the  people  of  Fionn. 

25.  As  for  Fionn,  after  the  fall  of  the  nine 
Garbhs29  of  the  Fenians,  namely,  Garbh  of 
Sliabh  Cua,  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Crot,  and 
Garbh  of  Sliabh  Guaire,  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh 
muice,30  and  Garbe  of  Sliabh  mor,31  and 
Garbh  of  Sliabh  Lugha,32  and  Garbh  of  Ath 
fraoich,33  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Mis,3*  and 
Garbh  of  Drom  mor,35  he  was  full  of  anguish 
and  of  faint-heartedness  and  of  grief. 

26.  Howbeit  Aonghus  said  that  he  would 
take  Grainne  with  him.  "Take  her,"  said 
Diarmuid,  "  and  if  I  be  alive  at  evening  I  will 
follow  you;  and  if  Fionn  kills  me,  whatever 
children  Grainne  may  have,  rear  and  bring 
them  up  well,  and  send  Grainne  to  her  own 
father  to  Teamhair."  Aonghus  took  leave 
and  farewell  of  Diarmuid,  and  flung  his  magic 
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mantle  round  about  Grainne  and  about  him- 
self, and  they  departed,  trusting  in  the  mantle, 
without  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 
Fenians,  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  the  Brugh  over  the  Boyne. 

27.  Then  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  spoke,  and 
what  he  said  was  :  "  I  will  go  down  to  thee, 

0  Fionn,  and  to  the  Fenians  ;  and  I  will  deal 
slaughter  and  discomfiture  upon  thee  and 
upon  thy  people,  seeing  that  I  am  certain  thy 
wish  is  to  allow  me  no  deliverance,  but  to  work 
my  death  in  some  place :  and  moreover,  see- 
hg  that  it  is  not  mine  to  escape  from  this 
danger  which  is  before  me,  since  I  have  no 
friend  nor  companion  in  the  far  regions  of  the 
great  world*6  under  whose  safeguard  or  pro* 
tection*7  I  might  go,  since  full  often  have  I 
wrought  them  [i.e.,  the  warriors  of  the  world] 
death  and  desolation  for  love  of  thee.  For 
there  never  came  upon  thee  battle  nor  com- 
bat, strait  nor  extremity  in  my  time,  but  I 
would  adventure  myself  into  it  for  thy  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Fenians,  and  moreover 

1  used  to  do  battle  before  thee  and  after  thee.*8 
And  I  swear,  O  Fionn,  that  I  will  well  avenge 
myself,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  get  me  for 
nothing/ 

9 
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28.  "Therein  speaks  Diarmuid  truth,"  said 
Osgar,  "  and  give  him  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness/' "  I  will  not,"  said  Fionn,  "  to  all 
eternity  ;  and  he  shall  not  get  peace  nor  rest 
for  ever  till  he  give  me  satisfaction  for  every 
slight  that  he  hath  put  upon  me."  "  It  is  a 
ioul  shame  and  sign  of  jealousy  in  thee  to  say 
that,"  quoth  Oscar ;  "  and  I  pledge  the  word 
of  a  true  warrior,"  quoth  he,  "that  unless  the 
firmament  fall  down  upon  me,  or  the  earth 
open  beneath  my  feet,  I  will  not  suffer  thee 
nor  the  Fenians  of  Erin  to  give  him  cut  nor 
wound  :  and  I  take  his  body  and  his  life  under 
the  protection  of  my  bravery  and  my  valour, 
[vowing]  that  I  will  take  him  safe  in  spite  of 
the  men  of  Erin.  And,  O  Diarmuid,  come 
down  out  of  the  tree,  since  Fionn  will  not 
grant  thee  mercy;  and  I  take  thee,  pledging 
my  body  and  my  life  that  no  evil  shall  be  done 
thee  to-day." 

29.  Then  Diarmuid  rose  and  stood  upon  a 
high  bough  of  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  and  rose 
up  with  an  airy  bound,  light,  bird-like,  by  the 
shafts  of  his  spear,  so  that  he  got  the  breadth 
of  his  two  soles  of  the  grass-green  earth,  and 
he  passed  out  far  beyond  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians  o*  Erin  ;  and  here  in  this  lay  is  fully 
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set  down  every  dispute  and  every  word  that 
came  to  pass  between  them  [the  Fenians] 
from  their  [first]  coming  to  the  tree  until  they 
and  Diarmuid  parted  from  one  another, 
namely  :39 

I  remember  the  play 

Which  the  chief  of  the  Fenians  played ; 

Which  Fionn  [played]  and  his  son, 

At  Bun  Irse  in  the  west. 

I  myself  sat  down  to  the  table, 
I  myself  and  my  two  sons ; 
At  the  shoulder  of  Fionn  O'Baoisgne, 
Alas  !  to  us  it  was  pleasant. 

The  chess-board  was  put  betwixt  us, 

Both  chief  and  warrior  ;4° 

The  men  were  playing, 

And  that  was  no  trifling  play. 
Diarmuid,  the  white-toothed,  throws 

A  berry  from  above  upon  the  table  ; 

Oisin  raises  it  speedily, 

And  puts  a  man  in  its  place. 

Fionn.  Fionn  said  at  last, 

"  There  is  some  one  in  the  tree ; 
And  that  will  be  the  terrific  slaughter 
[The    one]     which    we    shall    have 
[fighting]  against  him." 
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Oscar.  Then  spoke  Oscar, 

The  son  of  the  fierce  noble  Oisin  ; 

"  O  king,  which  of  the  men 

Is  he  for  whom  thou  wishest  ?'*4« 

Fionn.  "  Set  me  not  astray, 

O  man,  though  good  thy  hand  ; 
For  that  is  the  dreadful  slaughter 
Which  we  shall  have  aboutthe  table." 

Oscar.  "Say  not  that,  O  king, 

And  let  there  not  be  constant  dis- 
pleasure in  thy  face  ; 
Were  Diarmuid  hateful  to  thee 
It  were  fitting  to  leave  him  to  us." 

Faolan.  Then  speaks  Faoian, 

And  he  inciting  the  heroes  ; 
"  We  will  not  let  Diarmuid  go 
With  any  one  that  lives." 

"  Foul  fall  thee,  Oscar, 

0  man  that  incitest  every  battle ; 
That sayestthou  wouldst  take  with 

thee  a  warrior, 
In  spite  of  me  and  of  my  father." 

Oscar.  "  Come  down-  O  Diarmuid, 

1  myself  take  thee  in  hand; 
[Vowing]  that  I  will  bear  thee  safe 
By  force  from  the  Fenians  of  Erin/' 
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Goll.  "  Thy  words  are  big,  O  Oscar," 

Said  gloomy  Goll  of  the  strokes ; 
To  say  that  thou  wouldst  bear  away 

a  warrior  with  thee 
By  force  from  the   assembly  of  I  he 

men  of  Erin." 

Oscar.  "'Tis    not  thou  that    incitest  against 
me,  O  Goll/2 
The  swifc  clans  of  the  great  deeds  ; 
The  clans  hostile  to  Diarmuid, 
The   clans  that  challenge  a  mighty 
warrior." 

Goll.  "  If  that  be  thy  speech, 

O  warrior  of  the  hard  fights ; 
Let  thy  blows  be  proved  to  us, 
In  that  combat^  which  thou  under* 
takest." 
Coirriolh  Then  speaks  Coirrioll 

With  a  loud  voice  to  Oscar  ; 
"  That  combat  which  thou   hast  un- 
dertaken, 
Thou  wilt  have  to  go  and  maintain 
it." 

Oscar.  Then  spoke  Oscar, 

And  that  was  the  fierce  answer ; 
"  I  will  hew  your  bones, 
Both  son  and  father." 


The  son  of  O'Duibhne  leaps 
Down  from  the  top  of  the  tree ; 
His  body  bound  in  his  battle-har- 
ness, 
That  was  the  wondrous  noise. 

Five  hundred,  O  Patrick, 

Though   many  [it  seems],  of  our 

chiefs ; 
Opposed  the  son  of  0'Duibhne? 
Ere  he  reached  Oscar. 

Oscar  drew  [and  cast]  his  spear,44 
Like  the  sound  of  the  wind   and 

glen  ;45 
Or  like  the  sound  of  water  [rush- 
ing] over  a  flagstone, 
Whilst  he  dispersed  the  warriors 

Conan.  Then  speaks  Conan, 

Continually  abiding  in  enmity  ;^6 
"  Suffer  the  Clanna  Baoisgne 
To  hew  each  other's  flesh." 

Fionn.  Fionn  spoke  lastly, 

"  Restrain  your  weapons  ; 

Let  not  the  Clanna  Moirne  be  after 

you, 
Until  ye  go  to  Almhuin."^ 
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[Then]  departed  from  us  together 
Diarmuid    O'Duibhne,     the    white- 
toothed  ; 

And  Oscar  of  the  great  deeds, 

Who  left  us  in  the  pains  of  death. 

30.  After  that  combat  Oisin  and  Diarmuid 
proceeded  onwards,  neither  one  or  other  of 
them  being  cut  nor  wounded,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  Brugh  upon 
the  Boyne,  and  Grainne  and  Aonghus  met 
them  with  joy  and  good  courage.  Then  Diar- 
muid j;old  them  his  tidings  from  first  to  last,  and 
it  lacked  but  little  of  Grainne's  falling  into  the 
numb  stupor  of  the  instant  dissolution  of  death 
through  the  fear  and  horror  of  that  story. 

31.  Touching  Fionn,  after  the  departure  oi 
the  son  of  O'Duibhne  and  of  Oscar,  he  found 
nine  chieftains  and  ten  hundred  warriors  in  a 
mangled  mass,  and  he  sent  every  one  that 
was  curable  where  he  might  be  healed,  and 
[caused  to  be]  dug  a  broad-sodded  grave, 
and  put  into  it  every  one  that  was  dead* 
Heavy,  weary,  and  mournful  was  Fionn  after 
that  time,  and  he  swore  and  vowed  that  he 
Would  take  no  great  rest  until  he  should  have 
avenged  upon  Diarmuid  all  that  he  had  done 
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to  him.  Then  he  told  his  trusty  people  to 
equip  his  ship,  and  to  put  a  store  of  meat  and 
drink  into  her.  Thus  did  they,  and  the  ship 
being  ready,  he  himself  and  a  thousand  war- 
riors of  his  people  together  with  him  went  their 
ways  to  the  ship.  They  weighed  her  anchors 
forthwith,  and  urged  the  ship  with  a  mighty 
exceeding  strong  rowing,  so  that  they  launched 
her  for  the  space  of  nine  waves  into  the  blue- 
streamed  ocean,  and  they  caught  the  wind  in 
the  bosom  [of  the  sails]  of  the  mast,  and  it  is 
not  told  how  they  fared  until  they  took  haven 
and  harbour  in  the  north  of  Alba.*8  They 
made  fast  the  ship  to  the  mooring  posts  of  the 
harbour,  and  Fiona  with  five  of  his  people 
went  to  the  Dun  of  the  king  of  Alba,  and 
Fionn  struck  the  knocker*9  upon  the  door,  so 
that  the  doorkeeper  asked  who  was  there  ; 
and  it  was  told  him  that  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill 
was  there.  "  Let  him  be  admitted,"  quoth  the 
king.  Fionn  was  thereupon  admitted,  and 
he  himself  and  his  people  go  before  the  king. 
A  kindly  welcome  was  made  for  Fionn  by  the 
king,  and  he  caused  Fionn  to  sit  down  in  his 
own  place.  Thereafter  wrere  given  them  mead 
mild  and  pleasant  to  drink,  and  strong  fer- 
mented drinks,  and  the  king  sent  to  fetch  the 
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rest  of  the  people  of  Fionn,  and  he  made  them 
welcome  in  the   Dun,     Then  Fionn  told  the 
king  the  cause  and  matter  for  which  he   was 
come  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  was 
to   seek   counsel  and  aid  against  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne  that  he  was  then  come.      "And 
truly   thou    oughtest  to  give   me  a  host,   for 
Diarmuid    O'Duibhne    it    was    that   slew   thy 
father  and  thy  two  brothers  and  many  of  thy 
chiefs  likewise."  6<  That  is  true,"  said  the  king» 
"  and  I  will  give  thee  my  own  two  sons50  and 
a  host  of  a  thousand  about  each  man  of  them/* 
Joyful  was   Fionn  at    that  company  that  the 
king  of  Alba  had  given  him,  and  Fionn   with 
his  people  took  leave  and  farewell  of  the  king 
and  of  his  household,  and  left  them  wishes  for 
life  and  health,  and  they  [the  king,  &c]  sent 
the  same  with  them    [the  Fenians].     Fionn 
and   his   company  went  their  ways,  and   no 
tidings  are  told  of  them  until  they  reached  the 
Brugh    of  the    Boyne,  and  he  and  his  people 
went  ashore.     After  that  Fionn  sends  messen- 
gers to  the  house  of  Aonghus  an  Bhroghato 
proclaim  battle    against  Diarmuid   O'Duibhne 
[i.e.  to  challenge  him]. 

32.  "What  shall  I  do  touching  this,  O  Oscar  ?" 
said  Diarmuid.    "  We  will  both  of  us  ^ive  them 
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battle,  and  destroy  them,  and  rend  their  flesh, 
and  not  suffer  a  servant  to  escape  alive  of 
them,  but  we  will  slay  them  all,"  said  Oscar. 

33.  Upon  the  morrow  morning  Diarmuid  and 
Oscar  rose,  and  harnessed  their  fair  bodies  in 
their  suits  of  arms  of  valour  and  battle,  and 
those  two  mighty  heroes  went  their  ways  td 
the  place  of  that  combat,  and  woe  to  those,  of 
many  or  few,  who  might  meet  those  two  good 
warriors  when  in  anger.  Then  Diarmuid  and 
Oscar  bound  the  rims  of  their  shields]  together 
that  they  might  not  separate  from  one  another 
in  the  fight.  After  that  they  proclaimed  battle 
against  Fionn,  and  then  the  children  of  the 
king  of  Alba  said  that  they  and  their  people 
would  go  to  strive  with  them  first.  They  came 
ashore  forthwith,  and  rushed  to  meet  and 
to  encounter  one  another,  and  Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne  passed  under  them,  through  them, 
and  over  them,  as  a  hawk  would  go  through 
small  birds,  or  a  whale  through  small  fish,  or 
a  wolf  through  a  large  flock  of  sheep  ;  and 
such  was  the  dispersion  and  terror  and  scatter- 
ing that  those  good  warriors  wrought  upon  the 
strangers,  that  not  a  man  to  tell  tidings  or  to 
boast  of  great  deeds  escaped  of  them,  but  all 
of  them  fell  by  Diarmuid  and  by  Oscar  before 
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the  night    came,  and  they  themselves    were 
smooth  and  free  from  hurt,  having  neither  cut 
nor   wound.     When    Fionn    saw    that  great 
slaughter  he  and  his  people  returned  back  out 
to  sea,  and   no  tidings  are  told  of  them  untiv 
they    reached  Tir    Tairrngire  where    Fionn's 
nurse  was.     Fionn  went  before  her  after  that, 
and  she  received  him  joyfully.     Fionn    told 
the  cause  of  his  travel  and  of  his  journey  to 
the  hag  from  first  to  last,  and  the  reason  of 
his  strife  with  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  and  that 
it  was  to  seek  counsel  from   her  that  he  was 
then  come ;  also  that  no  strength  of  a  host  or 
of  a   multitude    could    conquer   him,    if   per- 
chance  magic  alone  might  not  conquer  him 
i  I  will  go  with  thee,"  said   the   hag,  "  and  I 
will  practise  magic  against  him."     Fionn  was 
joyful  thereat,  and  he  remained  by  the  hag 
that  night,  and  they  resolved  to  depart  on  the 
morrow 

34.  Now  it  is  not  told  how  they  fared  unti 
they  reached  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne,  and  the 
hag  threw  a  spell  of  magic  about  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians,  so  that  the  men  of  Erin  knew  not 
that  they  were  there.  It  was  the  day  before 
that  that  Oscar  had  parted  from  Diarmuid,  and 
Diarmuid  chanced  to  be  hunting  and  chasing 
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the  same  day  [i.e.  the  day  the  hag  concealed 
the  Fenians].  That  was  shewn  to  the  hag, 
and  she  caused  herself  to  fly  by  magic, 
i:amely,  upon  the  leaf  of  a  water  lily,51  having 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  quern-stone  of  a  mill,  so  that  she  rose 
with  the  blast  of  the  pure-cold  wind  and  came 
over  Diarmuid,  and  began  to  aim  at  and  strike 
him  through  the  hole  with  deadly  darts,  so 
that  she  wrought  the  hero  great  hurt  in  the 
midst  of  his  weapons  and  armour  [i.  e.  though 
covered  by  them],  and  that  he  was  unable  to 
escape,  so  greatly  was  he  oppressed ;  and 
every  evil  that  had  ever  come  upon  him  was 
little  compared  to  that  evil.  What  he  thought 
in  his  [own]  mind  was,  that  unless  he  might 
strike  the  hag  through  the  hole  that  was  in  the 
leaf  she  would  cause  his  death  upon  the  spot  ;• 
and  Diarmuid  laid  him  upon  his  back  having 
the  Ga  dearg  in  his  hand,  and  made  a  tri- 
umphant cast  of  exceeding  courage  with  the 
javelin,  so  that  he  reached  the  hag  through 
the  hole,  and  she  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Diarmuid  beheaded  her  there  and  then,  and 
takes  her  head  with  him  to  Aonghus  an 
an  bhrogha. 

35.  Diarmuid  rose  early  on  the  morrow,  and 
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Aonghus  rose  and  went  where  Fionn  was,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  would  make  peace  writh 
Diarmuid.  Fionn  said  that  he  would,  in  what- 
ever way  Diarmuid  would  make  peace.  Their 
Aonghus  went  where  the  king  of  Erin  was  to 
ask  peace  for  Diarmuid,  and  Cormac  said  that 
he  would  grant  him  that.  Again  Aonghus 
went  where  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  were,  and 
asked  Diarmuid  whether  he  would  make  peace 
with  Cormac  and  with  Fionn.  Diarmuid  said 
that  he  would  if  he  obtained  the  conditions 
which  he  should  ask  of  them.  "  What  be 
those  conditions  ?"  quoth  Aonghus.  "  The 
cantred,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  which  my  father 
had,  that  is,  the  cantred  of  0'Duibhne,52  and 
that  Fionn  shall  not  hunt  nor  chase  therein, 
and  without  rent  or  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Erin ;  lalso  the  cantred  of  Beann  Damhuis, 
that  is,  Dubhcharn  in  Laighean53  as  gifts  for 
myself  from  Fionn,  for  they  are  the  best  can» 
treds  in  Erin  :  and  the  cantred  of  Ceis  Co- 
rainn54  from  the  king  of  Erin  as  dowry  with 
his  daughter  ;  and  those  are  the  conditions 
upon  which  I  would  make  peace  with  them.'1 
"  Wouldst  thou  be  peaceable  on  those  condi- 
tions if  thou  wert  to  get  them  ?"  asked 
Aonghus.      "  I    could    better    bear  to  make 
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peace  by  getting  those  [conditions],"  said 
Diarmuid.  Aonghus  went  with  those  tidings 
where  the  king  of  Erin  and  Fionn  were,  and 
ne  got  those  conditions  from  him  everyone, 
and  they  forgave  him  all  he  had  done  as  long 
as  he  had  been  outlawed,  [namely]  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  years ;  and  Cormac  gave  his 
other  daughter  for  wife  and  mate  to  Fionn, 
that  he  might  let  Diarmuid  be,  and  so  they 
made  peace  with  each  other ;  and  the  place 
that  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  settled  in  was 
Rath  Ghrainne  in  the  cantred  of  Ceis  Corainn. 
far  from  Fionn  and  from  Cormac.  Then 
Grainne  bore  Diarmuid  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  namely,  Donnchadh,  Eochaidh, 
Connla,  Seilbhshearcach,  and  Druime ;  and 
he  gave  the  cantred  of  Beann  Damhuis,  that 
's,  Dubhcharn  in  Laighean,  to  the  daughter, 
and  he  sent  a  brughaidh,  a  biadhtach,55  and  a 
female  attendant  to  serve  her  there.  They 
abode  a  long  time  fulfilling  [the  terms  of]  the 
peace  with  each  other,  and  people  used  to 
say  that  there  was  not  living  at  the  same  time 
with  him  a  man  richer  in  gold  and  silver,  in 
kine  and  cattle-herds  and  sheep,  and  who 
made  more  preys,56  than  Diarmuid. 

36.  Then  Grainne  spoke  to  Diarmuid  upon 
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a  certain  day,  and  what  she  said  was,  that  it 
was  a  shame  for  them,  seeing  the  number  of 
their  people  and  the  greatness  of  their  house- 
hold, and  that  their  expenditure  was  untold, 
:hat  the  two  best  men  in  Erin  had  never  been 
in  their  house,  that  is,  Cormac  the  son  of  Art, 
and  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill.  "  Wherefore  sayest 
*hou  so,  O  Grainne/'  said  Diarmuid,  "when 
they  are  enemies  to  me  ?"  "  I  would  fain/' 
said  Grainne,  "give  them  a  feast,  that  so 
thou  mightest  win  their  love."  "  I  permit 
that,"  said  Diarmuid.  "  Then,"  said  Grainne, 
u  send  word  and  messengers  to  thy  daughter 
to  bid  her  to  prepare  another  feast,  so  that 
we  may  take  the  king  of  Erin  and  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  to  her  house ;  and  how  do  we 
Know  but  that  there  she  might  get  a  fitting 
Husband."  That  counsel  was  fixed  upon  by 
them,  and  those  two  great  feasts  were  pre- 
paring by  Grainne  and  by  her  daughter  for 
the  length  of  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
space  and  season  word  and  messengers  were 
sent  for  the  king  of  Erin,  and  for  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill,  and  for  the  seven  battalions 
of  the  standing  Fenians,  and  for  the  chiefs  of 
Erin  likewise,  and  they  were  for  a  year  from 
day  to  day  enjoying  that  feast. 
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37-  Howbeit,  the  last  night  of  the  year  Diar- 
muid  was  in  Rath  Ghrainne  asleep  ;  and 
Diarmuid  heard  the  voice  of  a  hound  in  his 
sleep  in  the  night,  and  that  caused  Diarmuid 
to  start  out  of  his  sleep,  so  that  Grainne 
caught  him  and  threw  her  two  arms  about 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  seen.  <(It 
is  the  voice  of  a  hound  I  have  heard, "  said 
Diarmuid,  "and  I  marvel  to  hear  it  in  the 
night."  "  Mayest  thou  be  kept  safely/' 
quoth  Grainne,  "  for  it  is  the  Tuatha  De 
Danaan  that  are  doing  that  to  thee  in  spite 
of  Aonghus  an  brogha,  and  lay  thee  down  on 
thy  bed  again."  Nevertheless  no  slumber  or 
sleep  fell  upon  Diarmuid  then,  and  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  hound  again.  Again  that 
roused  Diarmuid,  and  he  was  fain  to  go  to 
seek  the  hound.  Grainne  caught  him  and 
laid  him  down  the  second  time,  and  told  him 
it  was  not  meet  for  him  to  go  look  for  a  hound 
because  of  hearing  his  voice  in  the  night. 
Diarmuid  laid  him  upon  his  couch,  and  a 
heaviness  of  slumber  and  of  sweet  sleep  fell 
upon  him,  and  the  third  time  the  voice  of  the 
hound  awoke  him.  The  day  came  then  with 
its  full  light,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  go  and  seek 
the  hound  whose  voice  I  have  heard,  since  it 
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is  day."  "Well,  then,"  said  Grainne,  "take 
with  thee  the  Moralltach,  that  is,  the  sword 
of  Mananan,  and  the  Ga  dearg."  "  I  will 
not,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  but  I  will  take  the  Beag- 
alltach57  and  the  Ga  buidhe  with  me  in  my 
hand,  and  Mac  and  Chuill58by  a  chain  in  my 
other  hand."S9 

38.  Then  Diarmuid  went  forth  from  Rath 
Ghrainne,  and  made  no  halt  nor  stopping 
until  he  reached  to  the  summit  of  Beann 
Gulbain,60  and  he  found  Fionn  before  hira 
there  without  any  one  by  him  or  in  his  com 
pany.  Diarmuid  gave  him  no  greeting,  but 
asked  him  whether  it  was  he  that  was  holding 
that  chase.  Fionn  said  that  it  was  not  he; 
but  that  a  company  had  risen  out61  after  mid- 
night, "  and  one  of  our  hounds  came  across 
the  track  of  a  wild  pig,  being  loose  by  our 
side,  so  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  retake  him.  Now  it  is  the  wild  boar  of 
Beann  Gulbain  that  the  hound  has  met,  and 
the  Fenians  do  but  idly  in  following  him  ;  for 
oftentimes  ere  now  he  has  escaped  them,  and 
thirty  warriors  of  the  Fenians  were  slain  by 
him  this  morning.  He  is  even  now  [coming]  up 
against  the  mountain  towards  us,  with  the 
Fenians  fleeing  before  him    and  let  us  leave 
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this  tulach  to  him."  Diarmuid  said  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  tulach  through  fear  of 
him.  c<  It  is  not  meet  for  thee  to  do  thus," 
said  Fionn,  u  for  thou  art  under  restrictions 
never  to  hunt  a  pig."  "Wherefore  were 
those  bonds  laid  upon  me  ?"  said  Diarmuid. 
"  That  I  will  tell  thee/'  quoth  Fionn. 

39.  "  Of  a  certain  day  that  I  chanced  to  be 
in  Almhuin  the  broad  and  great  of  Laighean, 
with  the  seven  battalions  of  the  standing 
Fenians  about  me,  Bran  beag  O'Buadhchain 
came  in  and  asked  me  whether  I  remembered 
not  that  it  wras  [one]  of  my  restrictions  not  to 
&e  ten  nights  one  after  the  other  in  Almhuin 
without  being  out  of  it  for  a  single  night ;  now 
those  bonds  had  not  been  laid  upon  any  man 
of  the  Fenians  but  upon  myself  alone.  The 
Fenians  went  into  the  royal  hall  that  night, 
and  no  man  stayed  by  me  but  thy  father  and  a 
small  number  of  the  bards  and  learned  men 
of  the  Fenians,  with  our  stag  hounds  and  our 
hounds.  Then  I  asked  of  them  that  were  by 
me  where  we  should  go  to  be  entertained  that 
night.  Thy  father,  that  is,  Donn  O'Donn- 
chudha,  said  that  he  would  give  me  entertain- 
ment for  that  night,  '  [for]  if  thou  remem- 
berest,  O  Fionn/  quoth  Donn,    '  when  I  was 
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outlawed  and  banished  from  thee  and  from 
the  Fenians,  Crochnuit  the  daughter  of  Cur- 
rach  of  Life  became  pregnant  by  me,  and 
bore  a  smooth  beautiful  man-child  of  that 
heavy  pregnancy,  and  Aonghus  an  brogha 
took  that  son  from  me  to  foster  him.  Croch- 
nuit bore  another  son  after  that  to  Roc 
Mac  Roc  Diocain,62  and  Roc  asked  me  to 
take  that  son  to  foster  [him],  seeing  that 
Aonghus  had  my  son,  and  [said]  that  he 
would  provide  a  sufficient  meal  for  nine  men 
at  the  house  of  Aonghus  every  evening.  I 
said  that  I  thought  it  not  fitting  to  take  the 
plebeian's  son,  and  I  sent  praying  Aonghus 
to  receive  that  son  to  foster  him.  Aonghus 
received  the  plebeian's  son,  and  there  is  not 
a  time  thenceforth  that  he  does  not  send  a 
nine  men's  meal  to  the  house  of  Aonghus  for 
me.  Howbeit,  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
year,  and  wre  shall,  as  many  as  there  are  here 
of  us,  get  entertainment  for  this  night  there/  - 
40.  "  I  and  Donn  went  our  ways  after  that," 
said  Fionn,  "to  the  house  of  Aonghus  an 
bhrogha,  and  thou  wast  within  that  night,  O 
Diarmuid,  and  Aonghus  shewed  thee  great 
fondness.  The  son  of  the  Reachtaire63  was  thy 
companion  that  night,  and  not  greater  was 
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the  fondness  that  Aonghus  shewed  thee  than 
the  fondness  that  the  people  of  Aonghus 
shewed  the  son  of  the  Reachtaire,  and  thy 
father  suffered  great  derision  for  that.  It  was 
no  long  time  after  that  that  there  arose  a 
quarrel  between  two  of  my  staghounds  about 
some  broken  meat  that  was  thrown  them,  and 
the  women  and  the  lesser  people  of  the  place 
fled  before  them,  and  the  others  rose  to  put 
them  from  one  another.  The  son  of  the 
Reachtaire  went  between  thy  father's  knees, 
flying  before  the  staghounds,  and  he  gave  the 
child  a  mighty,  powerful,  strong  squeeze  of 
his  two  knees,  so  that  he  slew  him  upon  the 
spot,  and  he  cast  him  under  the  feet  of  the 
staghound.  Afterward  the  Reachtaire  came 
and  found  his  son  dead,  so  that  he  uttered  a 
long  very  pitiful  cry.  Then  he  came  before 
me,  and  what  he  said  was  :  i  There  is  not  in 
this  house  to-night  a  man  that  hath  got  out  of 
this  uproar  wrorse  than  myself,  for  I  had  no 
children  but  one  son  only,  and  he  has  been 
slain  ;  and  how  shall  I  get  eric  from  thee,  O 
Fionn  ?'  I  told  him  to  examine  his  son,  and 
if  he  found  the  trace  of  a  staerhound's  tooth  or 
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nail  upon  him  that   I  would   myself  give  him 
eric  for  him.     The  child... was  examined,  and 
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no  trace  of  a  staghound's  tooth  or  nail  was 
found  on  him.  Then  the  Reachtaire  laid  me 
under  the  fearful  perilous  bonds  of  Druim 
draoidheachta6*  that  I  should  shew  him  who 
had  slain  his  son.  I  asked  for  a  chess-board6* 
and  water  to  be  brought  me,  and  I  washed  my 
hands  and  put  my  thumb  under  my  tooth  of 
divination,66  so  that  true  and  exact  divination 
was  shewn  me,  namely,  that  thy  father  had 
slain  the  son  of  the  Reachtaire  between  his 
two  knees.  I  offered  eric  myself  when  that 
was  shewn  me,  and  the  Reachtaire  refused 
that;  so  that  I  was  forced  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  thy  father  that  had  slain  his  son.  The 
Reachtaire  said  that  there  was  not  in  the 
house  a  man  for  whom  it  was  more  easy  to 
give  eric  than  thy  father,  for  that  he  himself 
had  a  son  therein,  and  that  he  would  not  take 
any  eric  whatever  except  that  thou  shouldst 
be  placed  between  his  two  legs  and  his  two 
knees,  and  that  he  would  forgive  [the  death 
of]  his  son  if  he  let  thee  from  him  safe. 
Aonghus  grew  wrath  with  the  Reachtaire  at 
that  speech,  and  thy  father  thought  to  take 
off  his  head,  until  I  put  him  from  him.  Then 
came  the  Reachtaire  again  having  a  magic 
wand  of  sorcery,  and  struck  his  son  with  that 
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wand,  so  that  he  made  of  him  a  cropped  green 
pig,  having  neither  ear  or  tail,  and  he  said,  *  I 
conjure  thee  that  thou  have  the  same  length 
of  life  as  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  and  that  it  be 
by  thee  that  he  shall  fall  at  last/  Then  the 
wild  boar  rose  and  stood,  and  rushed  out  by 
the  open  door.  When  Aonghus  heard  those 
spells  laid  upon  thee,  he  conjured  thee  never 
to  hunt  a  swine  ;  and  that  wild  boar  is  the 
wild  boar  of  Beann  Gulbain,  and  it  is  not 
meet  for  thee  to  await  him  upon  this  tulach." 
"I  knew  not  of  those  conjurations  hitherto," 
said  Diarmuid,  "nor  will  I  leave  the  tulach 
through  fear  of  him  before  he  comes  to  me, 
and  do  thou  leave  me  Bran  beside  Mac  an 
ChuilL"  "  I  will  not,"  said  Fionn,  "  for  often- 
times this  wild  boar  hath  escaped  him  before.^ 
Fionn  went  his  ways  after  that,  and  left  Diar- 
muid alone  and  solitary  upon  the  summit  of 
the  tulach.  r,i  By  my  word,"  quoth  Diarmuid, 
"  it  is  to  slay  me  that  thou  hast  made  this 
hunt,  O  Fionn ;  and  if  it  be  here  that  I  am 
fated  to  die  I  have  no  power  now  to  shun  it." 
41.  The  wild  boar  then  came  up  the  face  oi 
the  mountain  with  the  Fenians  after  him. 
Diarmuid  slipped  Mac  an  Chuill  from  his 
leash6?  against   him,    and   that  profiteth    him 
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nothing,  for  he   did  not  await  the  wild  boar 
but  fled  before  him.     Diarmuid  said,   "  woe 
to  him  that  doeth  not  the  counsel  of  a  good 
wife,  for  Grainne  bade  me  at  early  morn  to- 
day take  with  me  the  Moralltach  and  the  Ga 
dearg."     Then  Diarmuid  put  his  small  white- 
coloured   ruddy-nailed  finger  into  the  silken 
string  of  the  Ga  buidhe,  and  made  a   careful 
cast   at  the   pig,  so  that  he  smote  him  in  the 
fair  middle  of  his   face  and  of  his  forehead  ; 
nevertheless  he  cut  not  a  single  bristle  upon 
him,  nor  did  he  give  him  wound   or  scratch 
Diarmuid's  courage  was  lessened  at  that,  and 
thereupon  he  drew  the  Beag-altach  from  the 
sheath  in  which    it  was   kept,  and   struck  a 
heavy  stroke  thereof  upon  the  wild  boar's  back 
stoutly  and  full  bravely,  yet  he  cut  not  a  single 
bristle   upon  him,  but  made  two  pieces  of  his 
sword.     Then  the  wild  boar  made  a  fearless 
spring  upon  Diarmuid,  so  that  he  tripped  him 
and  made  him   fall  headlong,68  and  when  he 
was  risen  up  again  it  happened  that  one  of  his 
legs  was  on  either  s*de  of  the  wild  boar,  and 
his  face  [looking]  bad'  ward  towTard  the  hinder 
part  of  the  wild  boar.      The  wild  boar   fled 
down  the  fall  of  the  hill  and  wras  unable  to  put 
off  Diarmuid  during  that  space.     After  that 
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he  fled   away  until  he  reached   Eas  [Aodha] 
ruaidh  mhic  Bhadhairn,69  and  having  reached 
the  red  stream  he  gave    three  nimble  leaps 
across  the  fall  hither  and  thither,  yet  he  could 
not  put  off  Diarmuid  during  that  space  ;  and 
he   came    back    by    the  same  path    until  he 
reached   up   to  the    height    of  the    mountain 
again.70     And  when   he  had  reached  the  top 
of  the   hill  he  put   Diarmuid  from  his  back  ; 
and  when  he  was  fallen  to  the  earth  the  wild 
boar  made  an  eager  exceeding  mighty  spring 
upon  him,  and  ripped  out  his  bowels  and  his 
entrails    [so   that    they    fell]    about  his   legs. 
Howbeit,   as    he  [the  boar]  was  leaving  the 
tulach,   Diarmuid   made  a  triumphant  cast  of 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  that  chanced  to  be  [still] 
in  his  hand,  so  that  he  dashed  out  his  brains 
and  left    him    dead   without  life.     Therefore 
Rath  na  h-Amhrann71  is  the  name  of  the  place 
that  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain   from  that 
time  to  this. 

42.  It  was  not  long  after  that  when  Fionn 
and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  came  up,  and  the 
agonies  of  death  and  of  instant  dissolution 
were  then  coming  upon  Diarmuid.  "  It  likes 
me  well  to  see  thee  in  that  plight,  O  Diar- 
muid/' quoth  Fionn  ;  "and  I  grieve  that  [all] 
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the  women  of  Erin  are  not  now  gazing  upon 
thee  :  for  thy  excellent  beauty  is  turned  to 
ugliness,  and  thy  choice  form  to  deformity/ 
u  Nevertheless  it  is  in  thy  power  to  heal  me, 

0  Fionn,"  said  Diarmuid,  "if  it  were  thine 
own  pleasure  to  do  so."  "  How  should  I  heal 
thee  ?"  said  Fionn.  "  Easily/'  quoth  Diar- 
muid;  "for  when  thou  didst  get  the  noble 
precious  gift  of  divining  at  the  Boinn,  [it  was 
given  thee  that]  to  whomsoever  thou  shouldst 
give  a  drink  from  the  palms  of  thy  hands  he 
should  after  that  be  young  [i.e.  fresh]  and 
sound  from  any  sickness  [he  might  have  at  the 
lime]/'     "Thou  hast  not  deserved  of  me  that 

1  should  give  thee  that  drink/'  quoth  Fionn. 
'*  That  is  not  true/'  said  Diarmuid,  "  well  have 
I  deserved  it  of  thee ;  for  when  thou  wentest 
to  the  house  of  Dearc  the  son  of  Donnarthadh, 
and  the  chiefs  and  great  nobles  of  Erin  with 
thee,  to  enjoy  a  banquet  and  feast,  Cairbre 
Liffeachair,  the  son  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art, 
and  the  men  of  Breaghmhagh,  and  of  Midhe, 
and  of  Cearmna,  and  the  stout  mighty  pillars 
of  Teamhair72  came  around  the  Bruighean 
against  thee,  and  uttered  three  shouts  loudly 
about  thee,  and  threw  fire  and  firebrands  into 
it.     Thereupon  thou  didst  rise  and  stand,  and 
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wouldst  fain  have  gone  out;  but  I  bade  thee 
stay  within  enjoying  drinking  and  pleasure, 
and  that  I  would  myself  go  out  to  avenge  it 
upon  them.  Then  I  went  out  and  quenched 
the  flames,  and  made  three  deadly  courses^ 
about  the  Bruighean,  so  that  I  slew  fifty  at 
each  course,  and  came  in  having  no  cut  nor 
wound  after  them.  And  thou  wast  cheerful, 
joyous,  and  of  good  courage  before  me  that 
night,  O  Fionn,"  quoth  Diarmuid  ;  "and  had 
it  been  that  night  that  I  asked  thee  for  a 
drink  thou  wouldst  have  given  it  to  me,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  have  done  so  more  justly 
that  night  than  now."  <(  That  is  not  true/' 
said  Fionn,  "  thou  hast  ill  deserved  of  me  that 
I  should  give  thee  a  drink  or  do  thee  any  good 
thing ;  for  the  night  that  thou  wentest  with 
me  to  Teamhair  thou  didst  bear  away  Grainne 
from  me  in  presence  of  [all]  the  men  of  Erin 
w7hen  thou  wast  thyself  my  guard  over  her  in 
Teamhair  that  night." 

43.  "The  guilt  of  that  was  not  mine,  O 
Fionn,"  said  Diarmuid, "  but  Grainne  conjured 
me,  and  I  would  not  have  failed  to  keep  mj 
bonds  for  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  nothing, 
O  Fionn,  is  true  of  all  that  thou  sayest,  for 
[thou  wouldst  own  that]  I  have  well  deserved 
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of  thee  that  thou  shouldst  give  me  a  drink,  if 
thou  didst  remember  the  night  that  Miodhach 
the  son  of  Colgan7*  made  thee  the  feast  of 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn.  He  had  a  Bruig- 
hean  upon  land,  and  a  Bruighean  upon  the 
wave  [i.e.  upon  an  island],  and  he  brought 
the  king  of  the  World75  and  the  three  kings  of 
Innis  Tuile76  to  the  Bruighean  that  he  had 
upon  the  wave,  with  intent  to  take  thy  hea<! 
from  thee.  The  feast  was  being  given  in  the 
Bruighean  that  he  had  on  land,  and  he  sent 
and  bade  thee  and  the  seven  battalions  of  the 
standing  Fenians  to  go  and  enjoy  the  feast  ta 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn.  Now  thou  wrentest 
and  certain  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  toge- 
ther with  thee  to  enjoy  that  banquet  to 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn,  and  Miodhach 
caused  [some  of]  the  mould  of  Innis  Tuile  to 
be  placed  under  you,  so  that  your  feet  and 
your  hands  clove  to  the  ground ;  and  when 
the  king  of  the  World  heard  that  ye  were  thus 
bound  down,  he  sent  a  chief  of  an  hundred  to 
seek  thy  head.  Then  thou  didst  put  thy 
thumb  under  thy  tooth  of  divination,  and  divi- 
nation and  enlightenment  was  shewn  thee. 
At  that  very  time  I  came  after  thee  to 
Bruighean    an    chaorthainn,,    and   thou    didst 
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know  me  as  I  came  to  the  Bruighean,  and 
didst  make  known  to  me  that  the  king  of  the 
World  and  the  three  kings  of  Innis  Tuile  were 
in  the  Bruighean  of  the  island  upon  the 
Sionna,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  ere  some 
one  would  come  from  them  to  seek  thy  head 
and  take  it  to  the  king  of  the  World.  When 
I  heard  that,  I  took  the  protection  of  thy  body 
and  of  thy  life  upon  me  until  the  dawning  of 
the  day  on  the  morrow,  and  I  wrent  to  the  ford 
which  was  by  the  Bruighean77  to  defend  it." 

44.  "  I  had  not  been  long  by  the  ford  before 
there  came  a  chief  of  an  hundred  to  me  of  the 
people  of  the  king  of  the  World,  and  we  fought 
together ;  and  I  took  his  head  from  him,  and 
jnade  slaughter  of  his  people,  and  brought  it 
[the  head]  even  to  the  Bruighean  of  the  island, 
where  the  king  of  the  World  was  enjoying 
drinking  and  pleasure  with  the  three  kings  of 
Innis  Tuile  by  him.  I  took  their  heads  from 
them,  and  put  them  in  the  hollow  of  my  shield, 
and  brought  the  jewelled  golden-chased  gob- 
let, being  full  of  old  mead,  pleasant  to  drink, 
which  was  before  the  king,  in  my  left  hand. 
Then  I  wrought  sharply  with  my  sword  around 
me,  and  came  by  virtue  of  my  fortune  and  of 
my  valour  to  Bruighean  an  chaorthainn,  and 
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brought  those  heads  with  me.  í  gave  thee  the 
goblet  in  token  of  slaughter  [i.e.  victory]  and 
of  triumph,  and  rubbed  the  blood  of  those  three 
kings  to  thee  and  to  the  Fenians,  as  many  oj 
them  as  were  bound,  so  that  I  restored  you 
your  power  over  the  vigour  of  your  hands  and 
the  motion  of  your  feet ;  and  had  I  asked  a 
drink  of  thee  that  night,  O  Fionn,  I  would 
have  gotten  it !  Many  is  the  strait,  moreover, 
that  hath  overtaken  thee  and  the  Fenians  oi 
Erin  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  among 
the  Fenians,  in  which  I  have  perilled  my  body 
and  my  life  for  thy  sake  ;  and  therefore  thou 
shouldst  not  do  me  this  foul  treachery.  More- 
over, many  a  brave  warrior  and  valiant  hera 
of  great  prowess  hath  fallen  by  thee,78  nor  is 
there  an  end  of  them  yet ;  and  shortly  there 
will  come  a  dire  discomfiture  upon  the  Fenians, 
which  will  not  leave  them  many  descendants.79 
Nor  is  it  for  thee  that  I  grieve,  O  Fionn ;  but 
for  Oisin,  and  for  Oscar,  and  for  the  rest  of 
my  faithful  fond  comrades.  And  as  for  thee, 
O  Oisin,  thou  shalt  be  left  to  lament80  after 
the  Fenians,  and  thou  shalt  sorely  lack  me 
yet,  O  Fionn." 

45.  Then  said  Oscar,  "  O  Fionn,  though81  I 
am  more  nearly  akin  to  thee  than  to  Diarmuid 
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Diarmuid  a  drink ;  and  I  swear,  moreover, 
that  were  any  [other]  prince  in  the  world  to 
do  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  such  treachery,  there 
should  only  escape  whichever  of  us  should 
have  the  strongest  hand,  and  bring  him  a 
drink  without  delay." 

46.  "I  know  no  well  whatever  upon  this 
mountain,"  said  Fionn.  "  That  is  not  true," 
said  Diarmuid  ;  "  for  but  nine  paces  from  thee 
is  the  best  well  of  pure  water  in  the  world." 

47.  After  that  Fionn  went  to  the  well,  and 
raised  the  full  of  his  two  hands  of  the  water ; 
but  he  had  not  reached  more  than  half  way 
[to  Diarmuid]  when  he  let  the  water  run  down 
through  his  hands,  and  he  said  he  could  not 
bring  the  water»  "I  swear,"  said  Diarmuid, 
"that  of  thine  own  will  thou  didst  let  it  from 
thee."  Fionn  went  for  the  water  the  second 
time,  and  he  had  not  come  more  than  the  same 
distance  when  he  let  it  through  his  hands, 
having  thought  upon  Grainne.  Then  Diarmuid 
hove  a  piteous  sigh  of  anguish  when  he  saw 
that.  "  I  swear  before  my  arms,"82  said  Oscar, 
u  that  if  thou  bring  not  the  water  speedily, 
O  Fionn,  there  shall  not  leave  this  tulach  but 
[either]  thou  or  I,"     Fionn   returned  to  the 
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well  the  third  time  because  of  that  speech 
which  Oscar  had  made  to  him,  and  brought 
the  water  to  Diarmuid,  and  as  he  came  up  the 
life  parted  from  the  body  of  Diarmuid.8^  Then 
that  company  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin  that 
were  present  raised  three  great  exceeding 
loud  shouts,  wailing  for  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne, 
and  Oscar  looked  fiercely  and  wrathfully  upon 
Fionn,  and  what  he  said  was,  that  it  was  a 
greater  pity8*  that  Diarmuid  should  be  dead 
than  [it  would  have  been  had]  he  [perished], 
and  that  the  Fenians  had  lost  their  main-stay 
in  battle8*  by  means  of  him. 

48.  Fionn  said,  u  let  us  leave  this  tulach, 
for  fear  that  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  and  the 
Tuatha  De  Danaan  might  catch  us;  and 
though  we  have  no  part  in  the  slaying  of 
Diarmuid,  he  would  none  the  more  readily 
believe  us."  "  I  swear,"  said  Oscar,  "  had  I 
known  that  it  was  for  Diarmuid  [i.e.  with  in- 
tent to  kill  Diarmuid]  that  thou  madest  the 
hunt  of  Beann  Gulbain,  that  thou  wouldst 
never  have  made  it."  Then  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians  of  Erin  wrent  their  ways  from  the 
tulach,  Fionn  holding  Diarmuid's  staghound, 
that  is,  Mac  an  Chuill,  but  Oisin  and  Oscar, 
and  Caoilte,  and  the  son  of  Lughaidh  returned 
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back,  and  threw  their  four  mantles  about 
Diarmuid,  and  after  that  they  went  their 
ways  after  Fionn. 

49.  It  is  not  told  how  they  fared  until  they 
reached  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  Grainne  was 
before  them  out  upon  the  ramparts  of  the 
Rath,  waiting  to  obtain  tidings  of  Diarmuid,  so 
that  she  saw  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
coming  to  her.  Then  said  Grainne,  that  if 
Diarmuid  were  alive  it  wras  not  by  Fionn  that 
Mac  an  Chuill  would  be  held  coming  to  this 
place,  and  she  fell  out  over  the  ramparts  01 
the  Rath.  When  Oisin  saw  Grainne  in  that 
plight  he  sent  away  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  ol 
Erin  ;  and  as  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
were  leaving  the  place  Grainne  lifted  up  her 
head  and  asked  Fionn  to  leave  her  Mac  an 
Chuill.  He  said  that  he  would  not  give  him  to 
her,  and  that  he  thought  it  not  too  much  that 
he  himself  should  inherit  so  much  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne  ;  but  when  Oisin  heard  that  he 
took  the  staghound  from  the  hand  of  Fionn» 
gave  him  to  Grainne,  and  then  followed  his 
people. 

50.  Then  Grainne  was  certified  of  the  death 
of  Diarmuid,  and  she  uttered  a  long  exceed- 
ingly piteous  cry,  so  that  it  wras  heard  in  the 
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distant  parts  of  the  Rath;  and  her  women 
and  the  rest  of  her  people  came  to  her,  and 
asked  her  what  had  thrown  her  into  that  ex- 
cessive grief.  Grainne  told  them  how  that  Diar- 
muid  had  perished  by  the  wild  boar  of  Beann 
Gulbain,  by  means  of  the  hunt  that  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  had  made.  "  And  truly  my 
very  heart  is  grieved,"  quoth  Grainne,  ki  that 
I  am  not  myself  able  to  fight  with  Fionn,  for 
were  I  so  I  would  not  have  suffered  him  to 
leave  this  place  in  safety.0  Having  heard 
that,  the  death  of  Diarmuid,  they,  too,  uttered 
three  loud,  fearful,  vehement  cries  together 
with  Grainne,  so  that  those  loud  shouts  were 
heard  in  the  clouds  of  the  heaven,  and  in  the 
wastes  of  the  firmament ;  and  then  Grainne 
bade  the  five  hundred  that  she  had  for  house- 
hold to  go  to  Beann  Gulbain,  and  to  bring  her 
the  body  of  Diarmuid. 

51.  At  that  very  time  and  season  it  was 
shown  to  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  that  Diarmuid 
was  dead  upon  Beann  Gulbain  (for  he  had 
had  no  watch  over  him  the  night  before),  and 
he  proceeded,  accompanying  the  pure-cold 
wind,  so  that  he  reached  Beann  Gulbain  at 
the  same  time  with  the  people  of  Grainne; 
and  when  Grainne's  household  knew  Aonghu/ 

f  1 
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they  held  out  the  rough  side86  of  their  shields 
in  token  of  peace,  and  Aonghus  knew  them. 
Then  when  they  were  met  together  upon 
Beann  Gulbain,  they  and  the  people  of 
Aonghus  raised  three  exceeding  great  terrible 
cries  over  the  body  of  Diarmuid,  so  that  they 
were  heard  in  the  clouds  of  the  heaven,  and 
m  the  wastes  of  the  firmament  of  the  air,  and 
on  the  mountain  peaks,  <and  in  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Erin  like- 
wise. 

52.  Then  Aonghus  spoke,  and  what  Ae  said 
was  :  UI  have  never  been  for  one  night,  since 
took  thee  with  me  to  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne, 
at  the  age  of  nine  months,  that  I  did  not  watch 
thee  and  carefully  keep  thee  against  thy  foes, 
until  last  night,  O  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  !  and 
alas  for  the  treachery  that  Fionn  hath  done 
thee,  for  all  that  thou  wast  at  peace  with  him." 
And  he  sang  the  following  lay : — 

"Alas!  O  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne, 

O  thou  of  the  white  teeth,  thou  bright  and 

fair  one ; 
Alas   for   thine,   [own]    blood  upon    thy 

spear, 
The  blood  of  thy  body  hath  been  shed/' 
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"  Alas  for  the  deadly  flashing  tusk  of  the  boar, 
Thou  hast  been  sharply,  sorely,  violently 

lopped  off; 
Through  the  malicious,  fickle,  treacherous 

one, 

%  &  4fr  ■£  #•  87 

K  Numb  venom  hath  entered  his  wounds, 
At  Rath  Fhinn  he  met  his  death  ; 
The  Boar  of  Beann  Gulbain  with  fierce- 
ness, 
Hath  laid  low  Diarmuid  the  bright-faced. 

*  [Raise  ye]  fairy  shouts  without  gainsaying, 
Let  Diarmuid  of  the  bright  weapons  be 

lifted  by  you  5 
To  the  smooth  Brugh  of  the  everlasting 

rocks — 
Surely  it  is  we  that  feel  great  pity."   Pity. 

53.  After  that  lay  Aongus  asked  the  house- 
hold of  Grainne  wherefore  they  were  come  to 
that  spot.  They  said  Grainne  had  sent  them 
for  the  body  of  Diarmuid  to  bring  it  to  her  to 
Rath  Ghrainne.  Aonghus  said  that  he  would 
not  let  them  take  Diarmuid's  body,  but  that 
he  would  himself  bear  it  to  the  Brugh  upon  the 
Boyne ;  "  And  since  I  cannot  restore  him  to 
life  I  will  send  a  soul  into  him,  so  that  he  may 
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talk  to  me  each  day."88  Aiter  that  Aonghus 
caused  the  body  to  be  borne  upon  a  gilded 
bier  with  his  [Diarmuid's]  javelins  over  him 
pointed  upwards,  and  he  went  his  ways  until 
he  reached  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne. 

54.   As   for  Grainne's    household,  they  re-» 

urned  back  to  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  they  told 
now  Aonghus  would  not  let  them  bring  the 
Dody  of  Diarmuid,  but  that  he  himself  had 
taken  it  to  the  Brugh  upon  the  Boyne;  and 
Grainne  said  that  she  had  no  power  over  him. 
Afterwards  Grainne  sent  word  and  messengers 
for  her  children  to  the  cantred  of  Corca  17 
Dhuibhne,  where  they  were  rearing  and  pro- 
tecting; now  those  children  of  Diarmuid  had 
a  Biadhtach  each  son  of  them,  and  sons  of 
Oglachs89  and  of  Brughaidhs  serving  them, 
and  each  son  of  them  had  a  cantred.  Now 
Donnchadh  the  son  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
was  the  eldest  son  of  them,  and  to  him  the 
other  sons  were  subject,  that  is,  Eochaidh, 
Connla,  Seilbhshearcach,  and  Ollann,  the  long- 
bearded,  the  son  of  Diarmuid,  that  is,  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean  ;  and 
Grainne  bore  greater  love  and  affection  to 
none  of  her  own  children  than  to  Ollann. 
Those  messengers  thereupon  went  their  ways 
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until  they  reached  the  place  where  those 
youths  were,  and  they  tell  them  the  cause  of 
their  journey  and  of  their  coming  from  first  to 
last ;  and  as  the  youths  were  setting  out  with 
the  full  number  of  their  household  and  of 
their  gathering,  their  people  of  trust  asked 
them  what  they  should  do  since  their  lords 
were  now  going  to  encounter  war  and  perilous 
adventure  with  [i.e.  against]  Fionn  Mac  Cum- 
hail  and  with  the  Fenians  of  Erin.  Donn- 
chadh  the  son  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  bade 
them  abide  in  their  own  places,  and  that  if 
they  made  peace  with  Fionn  their  people  need 
fear  nothing ;  and  if  not,  to  choose  which 
lord  they  would  have  [i.e.  to  side  with  Fionn 
or  to  adhere  to  their  own  chiefs  as  they 
pleased]. 

55.  These  (her)  sons  and  her  people  wTent 
their  way  by  short  routes,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  Rath  Ghrainne, 
and  Grainne  made  them  a  gentle  welcome,  and 
gave  a  kiss  and  a  welcome  to  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean  :  and  they 
entered  together  into  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  sat 
at  the  sides  of  the  royal  Bruighean  according 
to  their  rank,  and  their  patrimony,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  each  one  of  them  ;  and 
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íhere  were  given  them  mead  mild  and  pleasant 
to  drink,  and  well  prepared  very  sweet  ale,  and 
strong  fermented  draughts  in  fair  chased 
drinking  horns,  so  that  they  became  exhilarated 
and  mirthful-sounding.  And  then  Grainne 
spoke  with  an  exceeding  loud  and  bright-clear 
voice,  and  what  she  said  was  :  "  O  dear 
children,  your  father  hath  been  slain  by  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhail  against  his  bonds  and  covenants 
*f  peace  with  him,  and  avenge  ye  that  upon 
aim  well ;  and  there  is  your  portion  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  your  father/'  quoth  she,  "  that  is  his 
arms,  and  his  armour,  and  his  various  sharp 
weapons,  and  his  feats  of  valour  and  of  bravery 
likewise.  I  will  myself  portion  them  out 
among  you,  and  may  the  getting  of  them 
bring  you  success  in  battle.  And  I  myself  will 
have  the  goblets,91  and  the  drinking  horns, 
and  the  beautiful  golden-chased  cups,  and  the 
kine  and  the  cattle-herds  undivided."  And 
she  sung  this  lay  as  follows  : — 

11  Arise  ye,  O  children  of  Diarmuid, 

[Go  forth  and]  learn  that  I  may  see  ;92 
May  your  adventure  be  prosperous  to  you, 
The  tidings  of  a  good  man  have  come  to 

V0U."93 
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"  The  sword  for  Donnchadh, 

The  best  son  that  Diarmuid  had ; 
And  let  Eochaidh  have  the  Ga  dearg, 
They  lead  to  every  advantage/' 

"  Give  his  armour  from  me  to  Ollann, 

Safe  every  body  upon  which  it  maybe  put ; 

And  his  shield  to  Connla, 

To  him  that  keeps  the  battalions  firm" 

"  The  goblets  and  the  drinking  horns, 
The  cups  and  the  bowls  ;9* 
[They  are]  a  woman's  treasure  without 

thanks, 
I  alone  shall  have  them  all." 

u  Slay  ye  women  and  children,9* 
Through  hatred  to  your  foes ; 
Do  no  guile  nor  treachery, 
Hasten  ye  and  depart."     Arise. 

56.  After  that  lay  Grainne  bade  them  de- 
part, and  learn  carefully  all  practice  of  bravery 
and  of  valour  till  they  should  have  reached 
their  full  strength,  and  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  time  with  Bolcan,  that  is,  the  smith  of 
hell.96 

57.  Then  those  good  youths  betook  them 
to  their  journey,   and  they  take  farewell  of 
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Grainne  and  of  her  household,  and  leave  them 
wishes  for  life  and  health,  and  Grainne  and 
her  people  sent  the  same  with  them  :  and 
they  left  not  a  warrior,  a  hero,  nor  a  woman- 
hero97  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  world,  with 
whom  they  spent  not  a  portion  of  their  time, 
learning  from  them  until  they  attained  fulness 
of  strength,  and  they  were  three  years  with 
Bolcan." 

58.  Touching  Fionn,  when  it  was  certified 
to  him  that  those  children  of  Diarmuid  were 
departed  upon  that  journey,  he  became  filled 
with  hatred  and  great  fear  of  them  ;  and  forth, 
with  made  a  mustering  of  the  seven  battalions 
of  the  standing  Fenians  from  every  quarter 
where  they  were,  and  when  they  were  come 
to  one  place  Fionn  told  them  with  a  loud 
bright-clear  voice  the  history  of  that  journey 
2>f  the  children  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  from 
first  to  last,  and  asked  what  he  should  do  in 
that  matter :  "  For  it  is  with  intent  to  rebel 
against  me  that  they  are  gone  upon  that 
journey."  Oisin  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  :  "The  guilt  of  that  is  no  man's  but  thine, 
and  we  will  not  go  to  bear  out  the  deed  that 
we  have  not  done,  and  foul  is  the  treachery  that 
thou  didst  shew  towards  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
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though  ai  peace  with  him,  when  Cormac 
would  have  given  thee  his  other  daughter,  that 
so  thou  mightest  bear  Diarmuid  no  enmity  nor 
malice — according  as  thou  hast  planted  the  oak 
so  bend  it  thyself."  Fionn  was  grieved  at 
those  words  of  Oisin,  nevertheless  he  could 
not  hinder  him. 

59.  When  Fionn  saw  that  Oisin  and  Oscar, 
and  all  the  Clanna  Baoisgne  had  abandoned 
him,  he  considered  within  his  own  mind  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  crush  that  danger  if  he 
might  not  win  over  Grainne,  and  thereupon 
he  got  him  to  Rath  Ghrainne  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin,  and  with- 
out bidding  them  farewell,  and  greeted  her 
craftily,  and  cunningly,  and  with  sweet  words. 
Grainne  neither  heeded  nor  hearkened  to 
him,  but  told  him  to  leave  her  sight,  and 
straightway  assailed  him  with  her  keen  very 
sharp-pointed  tongue.  However,  Fionn  left 
not  plying  her  with  sweet  wrords  and  with 
gentle  loving  discourse,  until  he  brought  her 
to  his  own  will.  After  that  Fionn  and 
Grainne  went  their  ways,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  Fenians 
of  Erin  ;  and  when  they  saw  Fionn  and 
Grainne  [coming]  towards  them  in  that  guise, 
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they  gave  one  shout  of  derision  and  mockery 
at  her,  so  that  Grainne  bowed  her  head 
through  shame.  "  We  trow,  O  Fionn,"  quoth 
Oisin,  u  that  thou  wilt  keep  Grainne  well  from 
henceforth." 

60.  As  for  the  children  of  Diarmuid,  after 
having  spent  seven  years  in  learning  all  that 
beseems  a  warrior,  they  came  out  of  the  far 
regions  of  the  great  world,  and  it  is  not  told 
how  they  fared  until  they  reached  Rath 
Ghrainne.  When  they  had  heard  how  Grainne 
had  fled  with  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  without 
taking  leave  of  them  or  of  the  king  of  Erin, 
they  said  that  they  could  do  nothing.  After 
that  they  went  to  Almhuin  of  Laighean  to  seek 
Fionn  and  the  Fenians,  and  they  proclaimed 
battle  against  Fionn.  "  Rise,  O  Diorruing,  and 
ask  them  how  many  they  require/'  [said 
Fionn].  Then  Diorruing  went  and  asked 
them.  "  [We  require]  an  hundred  mer» 
against  each  man  of  us,  or  single  combat,* 
[said  they].  Fionn  sent  an  hundred  to  fight 
with  them,  and  when  they  had  reached  the 
place  of  that  strife  those  youths  rushed  under 
them,  through  them,  and  over  them,  and  made 
three  heaps  of  them,  namely,  a  heap  of  their 
heads,  a  heap  of  their  hodlps.   and  a  heap  of 
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their  arms  and  armour.  "  Our  hosts  will  not 
last/'  said  Fionn,  "  if  a  hundred  be  slain  of 
them  each  day,  and  what  shall  we  do  con- 
cerning those  [youths],  O  Grainne  ?,?  "I 
will  go  to  them,"  said  Grainne,  "  to  try  whe- 
ther I  may  be  able  to  make  peace  between 
you."  "I  should  be  well  pleased  at  that/ 
said  Fionn,  "  and  I  would  give  them  and  their 
posterity  freedom  for  ever,  and  their  father's 
place  among  the  Fenians,  and  bonds  and 
securities  for  the  fulfilment  thereof  to  them 
for  ever  and  ever." 

6 1.  Grainne  goes  to  meet  thern,  and  gives 
them  a  welcome,  and  makes  them  the  aforesaid 
offers.  Howbeit,  Grainne  made  peace  be- 
tween them  at  last,  and  those  bonds  and  secu- 
rities were  given  to  them,  and  they  got  their 
father's  place  among  the  Fenians  from  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill.  After  that  a  banquet  and 
feast  was  prepared  for  them,  so  that  they  were 
exhilarated  and  mirthful-sounding,  and  Fionn 
and  Grainne  stayed  by  one  another  until  they 
died. 

62.  Thus  far,  then^  the  Pursuit  of  D'jarmuid 
and  Grainne.98 
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1  Teamhair  Luachra  was  also  called  Teamhair  Earann, 
being  the  royal  residence  of  the  country  of  the  Earna,  or 
descendants  of  Oilioll  Earann,  commonly  called  in  English 
the  Ernans  of  Munster.  It  was  situated  in  the  district  of 
Sliabh  Luachra,  whence  the  name  in  the  text,  and  though 
the  name  Teamhair  Luachra  no  longer  exists,  the  site  of  the 
fort  is  marked  by  Beul  atha  na  Teamhrach,  a  ford  on  a  small 
stream,  near  Castleisland  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  Dr. 
O'Donovan  considers  Teamhair  Shubha  to  be  another  name 
of  the  same  place.     Vide  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart. 

2  The  Irish  frequently  use  the  first  pers.  pi.  for  emphasis. 

3  Literally,  Ask  of  him  no  eric  beyond  the  fall  of  hi" 
father  by  thee. 

4  The  ancient  name  for  the  territory  which  is  now  com- 
prised by  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  which  takes  its  name 
from  Ciar,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs. 

5  ingniotYi a  is  of  the  same  meaning  as  infeA'ómA,  from  w, 
fit  for,  and  piiotri,  a  deed  or  exploit. 

6  Giolla.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  a  youth, 
in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  proper  names,  as  An  Giolla  dubh. 
It  also  came  to  signify  a  servant,  as  in  the  proper  names 
Giolla  Brighde,  Giolla  Padruig,  i.e.  the  servant  or  devotee 
of  Bridget,  of  Patrick ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  denotes  a 
farm  servant  who  drives  a  cart,  commonly  called  a  guide. 
The  Scotch  have  introduced  the  word  into  English,  Gilly* 


7  That  is  to  say,  his  chief,  Fionn,  would  be  able  to  avenge 
an  injury  done  to  his  dependent. 

8  Here  the  writer  should  have  had  but,  or,  however. 
Owing  to  carelessness  of  style  A^tif  (and)  is  often  used  in 
place  of  other  conjunctions,  e.g.  md)\£n  "oo  mAr\bAT>  a  sup 
•oo  bit  At  (4  Mast.  A.D.  1543),  many  were  slain  and 
drowned,  where  it  should  have  been,  were  slain  or  drowned. 

9  The  whole  story  of  this  wonderful  reptile,  which  from  a 
mere  grub  becomes  a  dragon  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  a 
curious  piece  of  invention.  The  idea  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  classical  fables  of  the  Hydra,  the  Dragon  of  the 
Hesperides,  &c. 

10  The  original  adjective  is  one  word,  eraoschogantaeh, 
compounded  of  craos,  gluttony,  and  eoganiae/i,  from  cognaim, 
I  chew. 

11  A  frequent  expression  for  women  and  children. 

12  The  verb  used  here  expresses  any  kind  of  perception, 
whether  by  hearing,  feeling,  or  otherwise.  The  Irish  fre- 
quently render  it  in  English  by  feel>  so  that  a  man  is  heard 
to  say,  "I  felt  him  coming  towards  me;"  "  Do  you  feel 
him  yet,"  &c. 

13  Called  in  English  the  barony  of  Corcaguiney,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry. 

14  Covered  the  retreat.  Literally,  held  a  shield  over  the 
Track  for  the  Fenians.  This  is  a  technical  military  phrase 
which  occurs  in  the  Irish  Annals,  &c.  Here  either  the 
author  has  been  very  careless,  or  there  is  something  wanting 
in  the  manuscript  (which,  however,  the  Editor  has  not  been 
able  to  supply  from  any  copy  of  the  tale  that  he  has  yet 
seen),  as  we  are  not  informed  what  it  was  that  caused  the 
Fenians  to  retreat.  It  is  evident  that  this  was  a  charmed 
stag,  sent  perhaps  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann ;  and  we  musl 
suppose  that  he  came  to  bay  and  routed  the  Fenians,  whose 
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flight  was  protected  by  Conan,  before  whom  and  Fionn  the 
stag  fled  in  his  turn,  and  Diarmuid  suspects  that  when 
Conan  found  himself  alone  with  Fionn  he  made  his  own 
terms  with  him. 

15  Literally,  when  Fionn  had  meunder  the  wood  and  under 
displeasure. 

1*  i.  e.  By  the  strength  of  their  hands  alone,  without 
weapons. 

17  3ior»  gun,  although — not.  This  expression  is  no  longer 
used  in  the  spoken  language,  and  requires  explanation.  It 
has  sometimes  a  negative  meaning ;  as  in  the  text,  and  before 
at  p.  2,  Part  I.,  and  again  in  the  poem  on  the  genealogy  of 
Diarmuid  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  present  51*6  hac,  so  that  the  above  sentence  would  read 
pi)  HAc  ceÁjvjvo  rnnÁ  An  tiró  fin.  Sometimes  it  is  affirma* 
tive,  of  which  there  is  an  instance  further  on  in  the  story. 

18  Fit  thing. -  Literally,  though^  it  is  not  the  trade  of  a 
woman,  &c.  The  word  cearrd  means  a  trade,  and  also  an 
artizan  in  general,  but  now  in  particular  a  tinker ;  as  saor, 
an  artificer,  more  particularly  denotes  a  mason.  The  Scotch 
have  introduced  the  former  word  into  English  under  the 
form  caird)  i.e.  a  tinker.  Grainne  meant  that  it  would  be 
nnflt  for  her  to  separate  from  Diarmuid  at  that  time. 

19  One  glimpse.    Literally,  the  full  of  your  eyes. 

20  Literally,  when  Diarmuid  did  not  see  the  giant  minding 
himself.  The  Irish  often  transpose  the  negative,  even  in 
speaking  English,  as,  "  When  he  dit  not  tell  me  to  go," 
meaning,  since  he  told  me  not  to  go.  The  use  of  the  nega* 
tive  with  ■oeijvitn  (I  say)  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Greek 
l\sage  of  ov  and  Qrjfii. 

21  This  may  be  a  manuscript  error,  as  the  giant  was  before 
said  to  have  his  club  fastened  round  his  body. 

22  This  is  a  notable  instanee  of  redundancy  of  language, 
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sometimes  introduced  into  English  by  the  Irish,  vk.,  killed 
dead.  Similar  is  the  expression  -oaII  •oicrxA'ÓArxc,  blind 
without  sight,  Four  Masters,  A.D.  1541. 

23  We  grudge \  Literally,  We  think  it  not  little ;  the  con- 
verse of  which  is  ní  mó]\  1/mn,  we  think  it  not  much,  i.e., 
we  do  not  grudge,  meaning  emphatically  that  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  conjoined  verb  is  done  easily,  cheerfully, 
willingly,  &c.,  as  ní  mór\Lirm  a  ^aa-o,  a  •óetmAiri,  ifi.  Instead 
of  these  negative  expressions  might  be  used  the  positive 
ones,  if  mór\  Viotn,  I  think  it  much,  I  grudge ;  if  beAg 
"Liom,  I  think  it  little,  I  grudge  not ;  but  these  would  notba 
as  idiomatic  or  as  strong.  The  Irish  are  extremely  fond  01 
thus  using  the  negative  for  emphasis;  as  in  the  many 
similiar  phrases  to  "  that  will  do  you  no  harm,"  meaning 
lhat  will  do  you  great  good. 

24  i.e.  Envy  and  anger  have  caused  you  to  judge  foolishly 
m  supposing  that  Diarmuid  would  be  in  such  a  place. 

25  Chess  was  the  favourite  game  of  the  Irish  in  the  most 
ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any  account,  as  appears  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  almost  all  romantic  tales. 
Chess-boards  very  commonly  formed  part  of  the  gifts  given 
as  stipends  by  the  provincial  kings  to  their  subordinate 
chieftains,  e.g.  "  The  stipends  of  the  kings  of  Caiseal  [Cashel] 
to  the  kings  [chiefs]  of  his  territories  : — A  seat  by  his  side  in 
the  first  place,  and  ten  steeds  and  ten  dresses  and  two  rings 
and  two  chess-boards  to  the  king  of  Dal  Chais ;  and  to  go 
with  him  in  the  van  to  an  external  country,  and  follow  in 
the  rear  of  all  on  his  return.  Ten  steeds  and  ten  drinking- 
horns  and  ten  swords  and  ten  shields  and  ten  scings  [part  of 
the  trappings  of  a  horse],  and  two  rings  and  two  chess- 
boards to  the  king  of  Gabhran."  See  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart 
^Book  of  Rights]  p.  69.  A  chess-man  was  called  fear  fith» 
chille*  as  in  the  text ;  and  the  set  of  men,  foirne  fithchilUt  the 
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tribe  or  family  of  the  chess-board.  Cormac,  in  his  glossary; 
assigns  a  mystical  signification  to  the  spots  of  the  board,  and 
derives  its  name,  i.e.  fithcheall,  íxomfath^úáW,  wisdom ;  and 
Hall,  sense;  but  this  is  probably  fanciful.  For  much  informa- 
tion and  some  curious  extracts  about  the  chess  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  as  well  as  engravings  of  their  chess-men  as  discovered 
in  modern  days,  vide  Dr.  O'Dono van's  introduction  to 
Leabhar  na  g-Ceart. 

20  Sliabh  Cua.  In  ancient  times  this  name  was  applied  to 
the  mountain  now  known  as  Cnoc  Maoldotnhnaigh,  Anglic? 
Knockmeledown,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Waterford.  The  name  is  now  pronounced  Sliabh  g-Cua, 
and  belongs  to  a  mountainous  district  between  Dungarvan 
and  Clonmel. 

27  Sliabh  Crot.  Now  called  Sliabh  g-Crot,  and  in  English 
Mount  Grud,  in  the  barony  of  Olanwilliam,  county  of 
Tipperary.  There  was  a  battle  fought  here  in  the  year  1058 
between  Diarmuid  Mac  Mael-na-mbo,  and  Donnchadh  the 
son  of  Brian. 

28  Sliabh  Guaire.  Now  called  in  English  Slieve  Gorey,  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  barony  of  Clankee,  county  c/ 
Cavan,  part  of  the  territory  anciently  called  Gaileanga,  as 
belonging  to  the  race  of  Cormac  Gaileang.  grandson  of  Cian, 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  tale.  The  Four 
Masters  have  this  curious  entry  under  a.d.  1054,  u  Loch 
Suidhe-Odhrain  in  Sliabh  Guaire  migrated  in  the  end  of  the 
night  of  the  festival  of  Michael,  and  went  into  the  Feabhaill, 
which  was  a  great  wonder  to  all."  Loch  Suidhe-Odhrain 
[Lough  Syoran]  is  a  townland  in  Clankee  where  there  is  no 
lough  now. 

Other  copies  of  our  tale  for  Sliabh  Guaire  read  Sliabh 
Claire,  which  is  a  large  hill  near  Galbally  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  on  which  is  a  cro?nieac>  the  tomb  of  Oilioll  Oluim. 
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29  These  names  are  most  probably  fictions  of  the  writer 
The  Irish  romancers  very  commonly  introduced  long  lists  ol 
names  (vide  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  pp.  288,  289,  where  there 
is  a  much  more  lengthened  list  of  slain  chiefs.) 

30  Now  called  Sliabh  na  miiice,  (i.e.  the  pig's  mountain, 
probably  from  its  shape),  and  in  English  Slievenamuck,  a 
long  low  mountain  near  the  glen  of  Aherlagh,  county  of 
lipperary. 

31  Probably  by  error  of  transcribers  for  Sliabh  Modhairn, 
the  old  name  of  a  mountainous  tract  in  the  county  01 
Monaghan ;  or  for  Sliabh  Mughdhorna,  the  Mourn  moun- 
tains, in  the  county  of  Down.  The  latter,  however,  were 
not  so  called  before  the  14th  century.  Vide  Annals  of  th* 
&our  Masters,  A.M.  3579. 

32  Sliabh  Lugha  is  a  mountain  district  of  the  county  ot 
Mayo,  in  the  barony  of  Costello. 

33  Athfraoich,  i.e.  The  ford  of  heather.  This  is  perhaps 
erroneously  written  for  Ath  Croich,  on  the  Shannon,  near 
Shannon  harbour. 

34  Sliabh  Mis. 

35  Drom  mor.      There   are    many  places   of  this  name 
*   anglicised   Dromore)  in  Ireland.       That   most  noted    in 

Munster  is  Dromore,  near  Mallow,  which  was  anciently 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  king  of  Cashel,  according  to  Leabhar 
na  g-  Ccart. 

36  The  great  world.  This  a  common  phrase  in  the  Irish 
stories.  It  is  sometimes  called  An  Domhan  mor  shoir,  the 
great  world  in  the  east,  and  me^.is  t&*  continent  of  Europe, 
for  which  the  modern  name  is  Moirthir  na  h-Eorpa,  the 
great-land  of  Europe.  That  the  ancient  Irish  had  some 
communication  with  the  continent  would  certainly  appear 
from  various  notices,  in  some  of  which,  however,  there  may 
be  a  large  mixture  of  fiction.    NiaU  of  the  Nine  Hostages  ig 
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said  to  have  made  dements  upon  the  coast  of  Gaul,  on  one 
»f  which  occasions  he  carried  off  the  young  son  of  a  British 
loldier  seiving  in  Gaul,  afterwards  St.  Patrick;  and  the 
Annals  state  that  in  the  year  428  king  Dathi  was  slain  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  at  Sliabh  Ealpa  (the  Alps). 

37  Coimirceadk.  This  was  the  technical  word  for  the  pro- 
tection a  chief  owed  to  his  tribe  in  return  for  coigny  and 
avery,  bonnaght  and  other  duties.  The  English  writers 
rendered  it  by  commerycke. 

38  i.e.  Diarmuid  used  to  clear  the  way  for  Fionn  going  inta 
Dattle,  and  to  cover  his  retreat  when  leaving  it. 

39  All  genuine  Irish  stories,  and  even  many  historical 
works,  contain  poetical  accounts  of  speeches,  episodes,  &c, 
which  are  generally  not  the  composition  of  the  writer,  but 
quotations,  and  consequently  often  in  much  older  language 
than  the  prose  in  which  they  are  inserted.  This  is  an 
Ossianic  poem  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  this  game  of 
*hess  given  to  St.  Patrick  in  after  times  by  (most  likely), 
Oisin,  and  it  probably  furnished  the  writer  with  the  story  of 
jhe  chess  which  he  has  amplified,  but  he  does  not  describe 
Ihe  fight.  The  language  has  become  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  prose. 

40  i.  e.  with  all  the  men  complete,  chief  fevioúxig  a  superior 
piece,  and  warrior  a  pawn. 

41  Oisin  is  here  taunting  Fionn,  and  asks  him  which  of  his 
pieces  he  would  like  to  take. 

42  Oscar  means  that  no  one  would  mind  what  Goll  said  to 
them.  •  ■ 

43  Coimhrighe,  a  strife  or  combat,  derived  from  comh, 
together,  and  righe,  the  wrist ;  as  comhrac,  recte  comhbhrac^ 
a  struggle,  comes  from  comh,  and  brae,  the  arm. 

44  An  English  writer  would  have  said  that  he  poised  and 
hurled  his  spear,  but  the  Irish  u=.«  tarraingim^  I  draw4  to 
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denote  a  man-s  placing  himself  in  the  attitude  for  using  any 
weapon  or  implement  to  give  a  blow,  and  also  the  delivering 
of  the  blow. 

45  i.e.  of  the  wind  howling  through  a  glen. 

46  Conan  was  the  surliest  of  the  Fenian  warriors  ;  being, 
moreover,  of  the  Clanna  Moirne,  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
Clanna  Baoisgne  destroying  each  other. 

47  Fionn  feared  that  the  Olanna  Moirne  might  attack  bis 
own  tribe  unexpectedly  if  allowed  to  be  in  their  rear. 

43  Alba,  i.e.  Scotland. 

40  Bas-chrann,  a  knocker.  Literally,  a  hand-log,  or  hand  • 
timber,  the  primitive  knocker  probably  being  a  stout  stick  oi 
log,  either  chained  to  the  door,  or  lying  by  it.  Crann 
means  a  tree,  but  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  material, 
as  cos  chroinn,  a  wooden  leg,  or  as  in  some  parts  of  Greav. 
Britain  it  is  provincially  called,  a  tree  leg» 

50  The  Irish  chiefs  were  accustomed  to  have  in  their 
service  large  bodies  of  Scottish  gallowglasses,  long  after  the 
half-mythic  period  to  which  our  story  refers.  The  O'Donnells 
and  O'Neills  of  Ulster  and  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught 
retained  them  in  numbers,  both  for  their  intestine  feuds,  and 
for  their  wars  upon  the  English;  and  in  1533  the  Irish 
Council  wrote  complaining  of  the  number  of  Scots  who  were 
settling  in  Ulster,  "with  thaidis  of  the  kinge's  disobeysant 
Irishe  rebelles. "     Vide  An.  Four  Mast  1590,  note. 

51  This  is  the  yellow  water  lily,  and  the  Irish  name  in  the 
text  literally  translated  is,  the  drowned  leaf.  It  is  also 
called  cAbArm  AbAn,  and  Liac  Io£a|\. 

52  i.e.  The  present  barony  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne  (Cor 
caguiney)  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

53  There  is  no  barony  in  Leinster  now  bearing  either  of 
these  names ;  Beann  Damhuis  means  the  peak  of  Damhus, 
and  the  district  meant  is  perhaps  that  part  of  the  county  of 
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Wicklow  in  which  lies  the  mountain  called  Dowse,  corruptly 
pronounced  Jowse, 

54  Ceis  Corainn.  i.  e.  The  present  barony  "of  Corran,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo.  The  name  is  now  anglicised  Keshcorran, 
and  is  applied  to  a  celebrated  hill  in  that  barony. 

55  Brughaidh,  Biadhtach.  These  were  the  two  kinds  of 
farmers  amongst  the  ancient  Irish.  The  former,  which  were 
the  most  numerous,  held  their  land  subject  to  a  rent,  the 
latter  rent  free ;  in  return  for  which  they  were  bound  to 
entertain  travellers,  and  the  soldiers  of  their  chief  on  the 
march.  Hence  the  name  biadhtach,  which  is  derived  froni- 
biadh,  food.  The  amount  of  land  held  by  a  Biadhtach  was 
called  Baile  biadhtaigh  (a  ballybetagh),  and  was  the  thirtieth 
part  of  a  barony,  i.  e.  four  quarters,  of  1 20  acres  each.  Foi 
more  information  on  this  subject  vide  An.  Four  Mast.  A.iv 
1225,  note. 

56  Creach.  The  English  writers  on  Irish  affairs  render 
this  word  by  prey,  meaning  the  foray  in  which  the  prey 
(caoruigheacht)  was  taken.  They  also  speak  of  one  chie^ 
preying  the  country  of  another,  the  verb  being  creachaim.  A 
chief  was  bound  to  make  a  creach  into  some  neighbouring 
territory  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  inauguration,  in  order 
that  the  tribe  might  judge  of  his  qualities  as  a  leader.  This 
expedition  was  technically  called  sluaigheadh  ceannais  feadhna, 
the  hosting  of  the  headship  of  the  tribe ;  vide  An.  Four 
Mast.  1539,  when  Uilliam  Odhar  O'Carroll  is  said  to  have 
made  his  first  foray  against  Turlough  Mac  Murtough  Mac- 
I-Brien  of  Ara. 

57  i.e:  The  small  fierce  one,  a  less  powerful  sword  than 
that  given  to  Diarmuid  by  Aonghus  an  bhrogha. 

58  i.e.  The  son  of  the  hazel,  Diarmuid's  favourite  hound. 
This  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
chiefs.    Vide  additional  hoUvb», 


59  For  a  somewhat  similar  dream  see  the  Feast  of  Dun  na 
ngedh,  pp.  8,  9. 

co  Beann  Guibain,  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  now 
corruptly  called  in  English  Benbulbin.  Here  was  fostered 
Conall,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whence  he  was 
called  Conall  Gulbain.  Vide  the  romance  called  Eachtra 
Chonaill  Gulbain, 

61  When  a  chief  took  the  field  he  was  technically  said  in 
Irish  to  rise  out,  and  his  forces  were  called  his  rising  out. 
Both  phrases  were  literally  introduced  in  English  by  the 
Anglo-Irish  writers. 

62  Roc  Mac  Diocain  was  the  reachtai?-e  of  Aonghus  an 
5>hrogha.     Vide  Fas  Tighe  Chonain. 

63  Reachtaire.  This  is  a  personal  noun  formed  from  the 
word  reachty  right  or  law,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
rectum.  The  oldest  form  of  the  word  appears  in  the  speci 
mens  printed  by  Zeuss  of  the  Continental  Irish  MSS.  of  the 
8th  'and  9th  centuries,  i.e.  rectire  and  rectairiu,  and  it  i* 
variously  glossed  by  prcepositus,  villiats,  propositus  gentis. 
It  anciently  meant  a  lawgiver  and  chief  manager,  e.g.  in  the 
Feast  of  Dun  na  ngedh  (p.  33)  the  king's  Reachtaire  appears 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  marshalling  the  guests  to  their 
seats.  In  the  language  of  the  present  day  Reachtaire  denotes 
a  rich  dairy  farmer. 

6*  Drom  draoi  was  a  sacred  cave  of  the  Druids  near 
Cruachan  in  Connaught,  O'Connor's  Dissertations,  p.  179. 

65  We  are  not  told  how  Fionn  used  the  chess-board  to 
divine,  but  this  shows  that  in  the  author's  time  the  chess- 
board was  thought  to  have  formerly  had  a  mystic  meaning. 

66  Fis.  This  word,  which  is  feminine  and  means  a  vision 
(hence,  as  in  the  text,  the  knowledge  revealed  to  a  seer  or 
diviner),  is  to  be  distinguished  from  fos,  the  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  a  fact,  &c.,  which  is  masculine.    Two  forms  occui 
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in  the  toast  of  Dun  net  ngedh  (p.  8.),i.e.,  pY>  an(*  FFT*  or 
according  to  modern  orthography,  figif  i 

67  The  possessive  pronoun  in  the  Irish  is  here  feminine, 
because,  though  Mac  an  Chuill  is  masculine,  the  writer  is 
considering  him  merely  as  a  cuy  or  hound,  which  is  feminine» 

68  Literally,  so  that  he  took  [away]  the  sod  that  was  under 
his  feet,  and  the  top  of  his  head  came  under  him. 

69  Here,  and  in  other  places,  the  writer  applies  feminine 
pronouns  to  the  boar;  because,  though  tore  (a  boar)  is 
masculine,  he  considers  the  animal  generically  as  a  pig  (muc), 
which  is  feminine. 

70  Wild  boars  and  deer  are  the  animals  most  frequently 
introduced  by  the  Irish  romancers ;  wolves,  though  they 
abounded,  never  forming  the  subject  of  any  exploit.  To 
modern  taste  the  manner  of  Diarmuid's  death  appears  ridi- 
culous, but  the  peasantry  receive  it  with  the  same  simplicity 
as  their  mediaeval  fathers,  as  a  terrific  adventure. 

71  Rath  na  h-amhrann.  That  is,  the  Rath  or  tumulus  of 
the  sword-hilt. 

72  This  expression  occurs  in  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  ngedh, 
p.  4,  viz^jitroiLfe  UemfiAc  co  n-A  colAtmiAib  oc\x\  -pen- 
cuaca  UemjvA  octif  mix>e  vo  ^ey  oca  cLoitro-rnurn  c\ 
b|\Ác — "that  his  progeny  should  still  have  the  legitimate 
possession  of  Tara  with  its  supporting  families,  and  the  old 
Tribes  of  Meath  perpetually  and  for  ever."  These  "pillars," 
or  supporting  families,  were  probably  the  same  as  those  called 
ceq\e  -pine  remjAAch,  the  four  tribes  of  Tara,  at  p.  8  of 
the  same  story,  and  who,  after  the  establishment  of  surnames, 
were  the  O'Harts,  O'Regans,  O'Kellys  (of  Bregia),  and 
O'Connollys. 

73  Dearg-ruathar.  Ricathar,  is  a  rushing,  with  the  notion 
of  violence  and  destruction.  Dearg  (red)  is  here  used  to 
denote  the  great  slaughter  that  took  place,  but  it  is  also  used 
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in  composition  merely  as  an  intensitive,  as  dearg-mkeisgr, 
blind  or  raging  drunkenness. 

74  According  to  the  romance  of  Bruighean  an  chaorthainn, 
or  the  enchanted  fort  of  the  quicken-tree,  Colgan  was  king  of 
Lochlin,  and  the  cause  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland  was  that 
he  considered  "King  of  the  Isles,"  (Righ  na  n-Oilean)  but 
an  empty  title,  seeing  that  he  no  longer  possessed  them  all 
as  his  ancestors  had  done ;  Ireland  having  been  taken  from 
him.  For  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  Fionn  and  his 
chiefs,  vide  Adventures  of  Donnchadh  Mac  Conmara,  p.  32, 
V.  11.  J.  O'Daly,  Dublin. 

75  This  character  is  frequently  introduced  in  the  Irish 
romances,  but  who  he  was  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
title  appears  to  be  vaguely  applied  to  some  fictitious 
Continental  potentate. 

76  i.  e.  The  island  of  the  Flood  or  Ocean,  by  which  the 
writer  probably  means  Iceland. 

77  i.  e.  The  fort  was  approached  by  a  ford. 

78  i  e.  The  passions  and  treachery  of  Fionn  had  caused 
the  death  of  many  of  his  own  warriors. 

79  Diarmuid  prophesied  rightly,  the  Fenians  were  crushed 
at  the  Battle  of  Gabhra,  See  Transactions,  Vol.  I. ;  also 
Caou)  Oip'n  a  n-'oiAi§  tiA  purine. 

80  CaVIai jAe  .1.  bollf £Ai]\e  nó  -peAjA  ^A]\mA.  P.  Connell's 
Ir.  Diet.  MS.  There  is  also  a  verb  caLLahh,  to  call,  of 
which  the  old  form  would  be  caVoaiui,  probably  from  the 
Danish  kjcelde.  Many  Irish  words  resemble  English  words 
of  the  same  meaning,  though  clearly  not  derived  from  them, 
e.  g.  not),  a  road,  which  is  explained  in  Cormac's  glossary. 

81  Here  51  on  50  is  not  negative. 

82  Edmund  Spenser  says  of  the  Irish,  "Also  they  used 
commonly  to  swear  by  their  «word," —  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland* 
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83  The  common  tradition  amongst  the  peasantry  is,  that 
Diarmuid  slew  the  boar  without  himself  receiving  a  hurt,  that 
he  then  took  off  the  hide,  and  as  it  lay  extended  on  the 
ground  that  Fionn  bade  him  measure  its  length.  This 
Biarmuid  did  by  pacing  over  the  skin  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  but  Fionn  then  asked  him  to  measure  it  again,  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  it  is  said  that  in  walking  against  the 
lie  of  the  bristles  his  foot  was  pierced  by  one  of  them,  and 
that  he  died  of  it.  It  is  singular  that  Diarmuid  na  m-ban 
should  have  met  his  death  by  the  same  beast  that  slew 
Adonis,  whom  he  may  be  said  to  represent  in  Irish  legend. 
The  same  tradition  prevails  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Vid& 
the  Gaelic  poems  on  the  death  of  Diarmuid  printed  by  Smith 
and  Gillies. 

84  Sgeile,  pity.  This  word  having  become  obsolete  tho 
people  have  supplied  its  place  by  sgcul  (a  story),  which  is 
not  very  dissimilar  in  sound,  so  that  they  say  if  mój\  an 
foetal  é  for  if  tnó)\  au  f ^éile  é,  which  phrase  is  literally 
introduced  by  them  into  English,  viz.,  "that  is  a  great 
story,"  i.e.  pity.  Another  curious  substitution  of  a  living 
for  an  obsolete  word  of  like  sound  but  different  meaning,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sentence  Ata  afhios  agfiadh>  which  must 
have  originally  been  Ata  afhios  agFiadha;  Fiadha  meaning 
good  God  (.1.  •po'óiA  according  to  an  old  glossary,  vide 
O'Reilly).  But  as  this  word  has  been  long  disused  it  is  now 
considered  by  the  peasantry  in  the  above  case  to  be  fiadh, 
(a  deer  or  stag),  the  sound  of  both  being  identically  the 
same;  and  they  say  that  the  original  sentence  was  ata  a 
fliiosagDia  (God  knows) ;  but  that  to  avoid  profanity  fiadh 
is  used  instead  of  Dia  (the  only  difference  in  the  sound  of 
the  words  being  in  the  first  letter,  so  that  the  meaning  of 
the  asseveration  is  still  plain).  This  phrase  also  they 
actually  translate  into  English,  saying  %«  The  deer  knows" 
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for  "  God  knows,"  or  as  it  is  wrongly  spelled  by  novelists 
who  do  not  understand  what  they  write  about,  "  The  dear 
knows."  There  are  many  more  curious  Gaelicisms  in  the 
English  spoken  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  even  in  districts 
where  the  Irish  has  been  longest  extinct,  which  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  note  and  explain  while  the  Irish  is  yet  a 
living  language;  for  when  it  dies,  much  that  may  be 
certainly  pronounced  upon  now  will  be  mere  conjecture, 

85  Literally,  their  yoke  of  battle,  i.  e.  the  warrior  who  kept 
them  together. 

86  That  is,  the  wrong  side,  or  inside,  the  shield  being  of 
wood  or  wicker  work  covered  outside  with  leather. 

1f  tnAij\5  a  "ótnf^eAt)  jvtnnn  btip  n-Airic. 
no  cioniroAt)  CAob  AfCAOin  buj\  cleocA. 
Woe  to  him  who  should  rouse  the  edge  of  your  enmity, 
Or  turn  out  the  wrong  side  of  your  mantle. 
{Praises  of  the  Mac  Donnells  of  Scotland,  by  Ian  Mac 
Codrum.) 

87  This  line  is  wanting  in  all  the  copies  which  the  Editor 
nas  seen.    The  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza  refer  to  Fionn. 

83  Aonghus  meant  to  say  that  he  had  the  power  of  anL 
mating  Diarmuid's  body  for  a  short  period  each  day,  but 
not  to  revive  him  permanently. 

89  Qglach  originally  meant  a  youth,  and  then  came  to 
signify  a  retainer  or  attendant  (cf.  the  meaning  of  Giolla). 
The  word  is  now  pronounced  óglÁc,  and  modern  scribes 
most  commonly  Write  it  ójíaoc,  considering  it  to  be  derived 
from  05,  young,  and  Laoc,  a  warrior.  However,  the  last 
syllable  would  appear  rather  to  be  a  personal  termination, 
as  in  eachlach  (a  horseboy),  and  it  is  not  accented  in  the 
spoken  language  in  Galloglach  (a  Gallowglass). 

90  Lionn,  This  word  now  means  ale,  as  bcoir  does  beer* 
but  what  drinks  they  originally  stood  for  it  J>not  easy  to  say, 
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Tradition  says  that  the  latter  was  a  delicious  drink  which  the 
Danes  brewed  from  the  tops  of  heather,  and  that  their  two 
last  survivors  in  Ireland,  father  and  son,  died  rather  than 
reveal  the  secret  of  its  preparation. 

91  Cuach,  a  goblet.  This  word  has  been  introduced  into 
English  by  the  Scotch  in  the  form  quaigJu 

92  i.  e.,  and  let  me  see  the  fruit  of  it. 

93  i#  e.,  you  have  heard  the  fame  of  your  brave  father. 

94  The  words  cuach,  corn,  and  copan  are  still  used,  but 
tarchra  is  an  obsolete  form  of  e&y cjaa,  a  drinking  goblet. 

95  Yet  the  Irish  appear  to  have  considered  it  disgraceful 
io  kill  a  woman,  for  a  poet  says  in  his  panegyric  on  the 
Ultonians  : — 

"til  "oefvnr\&c  OAn-eccA  ban, 
SltiAg  emriA,  Aipecc  tlt/vo." 
The  host  of  Emania,  the  host  of  Ulster, 
Have  never  committed  woman-slaughter.  (B.  of  Magh 
Rath.) 

96  Here  the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Vulcan, 
although  his  name  is  adapted  to  the  Irish  alphabet  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

97  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  female  warriors, 
who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  tales,  are  mere  efforts  of 
imagination,  or  whether  in  remote  times  some  women  really 
did  devote  themselves  to  arms.  The  romance  called 
Oileamhain  Chongcullainn,  or  the  rearing  of  Cuchullainn, 
tells  us  that  that  warrior  spent,  when  a  youth,  a  year  under 
the  tuition  of  Duireann,daughter  ofDomhnall,  King  of  Alba, 
or  Scotland. 

98  Such  is  the  invariable  ending  of  an  Irish  story,  and  this 
closing  sentence  is  very  useful  in  closely  written  manuscripts 
where  stories  are  crowded  together,  often  without  any  head- 
ing, for  determining  where  one  tract  ends  and  another 
begins. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


On  the  Race  of  Diarmuid. 
The  romance  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  was  written  in 
accordance  with  the  southern  tradition  (apparently  a  very 
old  one)  that  Diarmuid  was  of  the  tribe  known  as  Earn* 
Mumhan,  or  the  Ernaans  of  Minister,  and  that  his  country 
was  Kerry.  Here  follows  a  genealogy  of  Diarmuid  by  some 
Munster  poet,  in  which  the  same  tradition  is  supported, 
which  appears  to  be  the  production  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century ;  but  who  the  author  was,  and  in  what 
manuscript  the  oldest  versions  oyt  exists,  the  Editor  has  not 
had  the  necessary  opportunities  for  discovering,  except  that 
it  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  1706-9  in  the  R.  I.  A. 
The  present  version,  which  is  certainly  a  very  correct  one  as 
far  as  language  is  concerned,  is  derived  from  a  manuscript 
of  varied  and  interesting  contents  written  in  18 14- 19  by 
Tomas  O  h-Icidhe  (Thomas  Hickey)  of  Killenaule,  county 
of  Tipperary,  Professor  of  Irish  at  St.  John's  College, 
Waterford,  who  appears  to  have  transcribed  from  good 
manuscripts.  This  book  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Mackesy  of 
Castletown-Kilpatrick,  Navan,  a  Member  of  this  Society, 
who  has  kindly  lent  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
extract. 

seAticViAS  shinsioti  "ohiAnfrm-OA  in'  "Orunbhne 
sunn. 

miCIT)  'ÓAtfl  "Out  |\e  f  eAUCAf, 

•oo  "oeA^bAf  SaLuaii\  ChAifilL; 
ni  biu,  £ion  gup  Ab  olc  m'Aicne, 

tíí  buf  £A1T)e  1UA  h-A^AIT)- 
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SAlcAin  cninteiL'neAc  ChAiptL, 

beiC  11 A  n-A§A1'6  1f  AlilgAn  ; 

eolAc  in é  ah  c-fAtxAin  ftiAicmx), 
eol/Ac  í  An  ttAirl/ib  ein;orm. 

eotAc  rné  piÁice  feAncAif, 

(nion  b'i  ah  ceÁrvo  r-Ati  moc-ceÁfo  ) 
An  gemeAtAc  b-peAn  n -Alb  Art, 
ir  b-peA|\  n-Anm-^tAn  n-einioim. 

T)r\eAm  T>iob  An  ftiocc  iia  ^-CoLIa, 
r^Á  h-iAt)  no§A  ^aca  buiime; 
A'f  "oneAm  tAiAiflib  ah  iA|\CAin, 
ó  a  b-j?tiiL  *OiAr\mAit)  O  T)uibrie« 

j?Á  rtiAC  x>o  Chonc  ,OiA|\rtiAit), 
-piiAin  fé  t>iAriiAin  if  "oognuin^ ; 
"Oonn  -pÁ  iiiAc  true  •oo  CliAinbne, 
•peAn  nÁn  1A|\  cAin'oe  coriitAHin» 

Cone,  nion  b'oinceAr*  a  •óeAnniA'o, 
biAix>  a  feAncAf  An  ctntrme, 
(if  eAnnAit)e  ttttirhAn  nÁ  cÁirtceAn,) 
6  a  nÁit)ceAn  Cone  a  tíí  "Ohtnbne. 

iu§Aix)  aLLaúac  nóftfiAn, 
Laoc  tnAic  x>o  riiónAX)  •oÁrtiA  ; 
ni§  HltiniAn,  ceAnc  a  fArhtnl, 
•oob  AÚAin  •o.o  mhogA  LÁihA. 

1lí  1TltiiiiAii  iia  n--oeA|\c  ^-cAoifiglAr, 
t)ob  é  ah  -peAn  ^AungLAn  ftnnjéAc; 
CAi]\bne  cn.orn-ceAtin  via  n^eAb-^ÍAO 
*>o  nó  bA  t>eAgrhAc  Ung-oeAC. 

HI ac  eitHnr^eoil  ni§  ^ao-daI, 
nÁn  cui|A  aoii  -peAn  A}\  cÁijvoe; 
ConAine  t)ob  -peÁnn  nije, 
/KA  iiiAc  pne  CAinbj\e# 
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CAi]\by.e  piotin-ihóp  An  "oeAg-fCAn, 

nÁ  fUAin.  t>á  onieAc  nÁi]\e; 
n.í  muiriAn  An  "oéAT)  •OAic-geA'l, 
é  *oob  ACAin  "oo  CliAinbne. 

CAinbne  yA  ifiAc  t>o  ChonAine  "Donn-nión, 
)\i  mÁige  A^ur  muthAn  ; 
Agpti  "oib  niAjA  x>o  t>eA)\bAf, 
blot)  "oo  feAncAf  iu  ^-cnnAt). 

^5  P11  reAnctip  Wl  "OJitnbne, 

be  A]\  t>oil§e  cénn  aj\  5-cutAib  ; 
t)iAntnAi*o  *oonn-f:obcAc  T>éi-ojeAl, 
nÁj\  Léi^  éi^ion  11A  'óúicce. 

O  eit)i|\f5eob  f uai|\  nnre, 
(eottif  nAc  mifoe  "OAmi-A  ;) 
^AbAbcur  ha  b-peAtv  b-fbeAt)AÓ, 
50  h-AiLín  cneACAc  cAlmA. 

Ceicne  ní  no  gAb  tnuriiA, 
turn,  An  fouAg  npirmAn  n-T)eA<i;i>&; 
Af  cní  ní  "oo  §Ab  |:ox)bA, 
mm  Aibín  cnót)A  céA"onA. 

Oigne  An  nióinfeipn  niíbeAt), 
corbóin.  "ofl/ior  ^ac  t)Áitne  ; 
T)0  b|AA1C  ó  a|\  fl/iocu  11  a  noeAg-jrcAjx, 
eipon  a  beic  a  LÁnne. 

tThcvo  t>ArhrA  ceAcc  caj\  "OhiAnniAi'O, 
a  Luat)  51*0  *oiACAin.  bmne ; 
mA|\  x>o  bí  t)Ain  11  a  cAnnAi^, 
•obigim  beic  AnibAit)  tntne. 

*feAfAc  mé  A|\  b'Á-p  tlí  "Ohtnbne, 
111  'ooilge  Liom  béAn  oibe; 
•oo  iriAnb  pye  ah  c-ó§  Anm-glAn, 
Ar  do  niAnbfAn  An  ifitic  mtrie. 
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SeAticAf  if  tiAifte  a  leAbj\Aib, 
cj\AobpeAncAf  if  Leor\  ple ; 
•oeig-pob  e^bA  Af  AÓAim, 
fUAp  50  mÁCAij\  Tli§  neirhe.    tnícra 


rXRANSLATION.] 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    FOREFATHERS    OF 
DIARMUID  O'DUIBHNE  DOWN  HERE 

Time  for  me  to  apply  myself  to  a  history 

Which  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  testifies  ; 

I  will  not  be,  tho'  my  knowledge  be  not  bad, 

Any  longer  opposed  to  it. 
The  Psalter  of  Cashel  of  the  Head-letters,  1 

To  oppose  it  will  cause  regret : 

1"  am  versed  in  the  speckled  Psalter,* 

It  is  versed  in  the  nobles  of  Erin. 

1  The  Psalter  of  Cashel  was  an  ancient  Irish  manuscripi 
in  prose  and  verse,  compiled  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
by  Cormac  Mac  Cuileanain,  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  King  ot 
Minister,  It  was  compiled  from  the  Psalter  of  Tara  and 
other  very  ancient  records,  and  was  said  to  have  been  added 
to,  after  Cormac's  death,  down  to  the  eleventh  century. 
O'Reilly  states  tiiat  this  valuable  work  was  extant  in 
Limerick  in  the  year  1 7 1 2,  but  it  is  not  now  known  to 
exist.  The  greater  part  of  its  contents,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  Lecan  and  of  Ballymote.  Vide  An. 
Foitr  Mast.  p.  204,  n.  Connellan's  Ed.  Dublin,  Geraghty, 
1846.  This  book  was  most  probably  illuminated  in  the 
same  splendid  manner  as  the  book  of  Kells,  whence  the 
poet  calls  it  "of  the  head  of  initial  letters." 

2  The  speckled  Psalter.     This  refers  either  to  the  binding 

of  the  book,  or  to  the  variegated  appearance  of  the  illumina» 

tions. 

13 
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I  am  versed  In  the  thread  oi'  history, 
(That  art  is  no  swine  [herd's]  art  ;)3 
In  the  genealogy  of  the  men  of  Alba,* 
And  of  the  bright-weaponed  men  of  Erin. 

A  tribe  [i.e.  some]  of  them  are  of  the  race  of  Collas,  5 
They  were  the  choice  of  every  force  ; 
And  a  tribe  of  the  nobles  of  the  west, 
From  whom  was  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne. 

3  No  swineherd's  art.     That  is,  no  ignoble  or  plebeian  art. 

4  The  men  of  Alba,  that  is,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
who  at  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written  were  absolutely 
one  people  with  the  Irish,  not  alone  in  blood,  but  in 
language,  manners,  and  intercourse.  Consequently  the 
Irish  shanachies  were  well  skilled  in  the  genealogies  of  their 
chiefs.  It  was  only  in  later  times,  after  the  first  plantations 
in  Ulster,  that  the  term  Albannach  was  applied  by  the  Irish 
to  Lowlanders. 

5  Fiacha  Sraibhtine  (son  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  who  was 
lain  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra),  was  King  of  Ireland  A.D.  285. 

He  had  one  son,  Muireadhach  Tireach,  and  a  brother, 
Eochaidh  Doimhlen.  The  latter  had  three  sons,  Cairioll, 
Muireadhach,  and  Aodh,  commonly  called  the  three  Collas, 
i.e.  Colla  Uais,  Colla  Da  chrich,  and  Colla  Meann.  In  the 
year  322  these  three  killed  Fiacha  Sraibhtine,  and  in  324 
Colla  Uais  became  king.  In  326  Muireadhach  Tireach  ex- 
pelled the  three  Collas  into  Scotland  along  with  three 
hundred  men,  and  became  king  in  327,  in  which  year  the 
Collas  also  returned  with  but  nine  men,  and  were  reconciled 
to  Muireadhach  Tireach.  Keating  gives  their  history  at 
length.  Colla  Uais,  the  eldest,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Mac 
Donnells,  Mac  Allisters,  and  Mac  Dougalls,  of  Scotland  ; 
Colla  Da  chrich  of  the  Mac  Mahons,  Maguires,  Mac  Canns, 
O'Hanlons,  &c.  of  Ulster ;  and  ColM  Meann  of  the  tribes 
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Diarmaid  was  son  to  Core, 

He  suffered  g]oom  and  woe  ;6 

Donn  was  son's  son  to  Cairbre, 

A  man  who  asked  not  for  respite  in  fight. 
Core,  he  should  not  be  forgotten, 

His  history  shall  be  remembered  ; 

(And  let  not  theEarnaidhe  of  Munster  be  dispraised,)? 

From  whom  is  named  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne.8 

Lughaidh  Allathach,  9  who  observed  the  customs, 
A  good  warrior  whom  poets  magnified  ; 
King  of  Munster,  few  are  like  him, 
Was  father  to  Mogha  Lamha.10 

of  Crioch  Mughdhorn,    or  Cremorne,   in    the    county  of 

\ionaghan. 

6  That  is.Diarmuid  was  persecuted  by  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill. 

7  The  Earnuidhe,  that  is,  the  uescendants  of  Oilioll 
Earann,  an  Ulster  prince  of  the  race  of  Heremon.  They 
were  also  called  Clanna  Deaghaidh;  and  being  expelled 
from  Ulster  by  the  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna  Rory,  settled  in 
Munster,  where  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh,  king  of  Ireland, 
assigned  them  possessions,  about  A.  M,  3892.  These  tribes 
afterwards  rose  to  great  power. 

8  According  to  O'Heerin,  the  district  of  Corca  Ui 
Dhuibhne,  extending  from  the  river  Mang  to  Ventry  Har- 
bour, belonged  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to 
D'Falvey,  of  the  race  of  Conaire  II. 

9  Lughaidh  Allathach  (or  Allathain),  according  to  O'Fla- 
nerty,  was  great  grandson  of  Conaire  Mor,  who  became 
dng  of  Ireland,  A.  M.  5091,  and  was  killed  at  Bruighean  da 
Dhearg,  on  the  river  Dodder,  near  Dublin,  A,  M.  5160. 
The  situation  of  this  place  is  still  marked  by  the  name 
Bohernabreena  (Botharna  Bruighne).  Lughaidh  Allathach 
was  grandfather  to  Conaire  II. 

10  Modha  Lamha  was  the  father  of  Conaire  II.  Ann. 
Four  Mast.  A.D.  158. 
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King  of  Minister  of  the  mild  blue  eyes, 
Truly  he  was  a  noble  pure  loving  man  ; 
Cairbre  Cromcheann  of  the  white  hands, 
He  was  the  goodly  son  of  Lughaidh. 

The  son  of  Eidirsgeol  U  king  of  the  Gael, 
Who  never  put  off  any  man  ;  12 
Conaire,  13  the  best  of  kings,    . 
His  true  son  was  Cairbre.  l* 

H  The  son  of  Eidirsceol.  Eidirsceol,  or  Ederscel,  accord 
ing  to  the  ancient  orthography,  was  king  of  Ireland  from 
a.m.  5085  to  5089,  when  he  was  slain  by  Nuadha  Neacht 
at  Ailinn  (Knockaulin  in  the  county  of  Kildare).  He  was 
succeeded,  A.  M.  5091,  by  his  son  Conaire  Mor,  (Conary 
the  great)  vide  sitpra  n.  9. 

12  It  was  a  point  of  honour  amongst  the  ancient  Irish  not 
to  refuse  any  request,  especially  if  made  by  a  poet,  and  this 
custom  often  placed  them  in  serious  predicaments  on  which 
are  founded  many  stories.  Red  Owen  Mac  Ward  (a  cele- 
brated Ulster  poet,  who  was  hanged  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond 
in  1672)  in  a  panegyrical  poem  on  the  Clann  t-Suibhne,  or 
Mac  Sweenys,  tells  a  legend  of  one  of  their  ancestors  who, 
being  unable  to  detach  from  his  finger  a  ring  which  a  poet 
asked  should  be  given  him  on  the  spot,  hacked  off  the  limb. 

13  Conaire.  Conaire  II. ,  son  of  Modha  Lamha,  succeeded 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  as  king,  A.  D.  158,  and  was 
slain  A.  D.  165. 

14  Cairbre.  This  was  Cairbre  Muse,  eldest  son  of 
Conaire.  From  him  came  the  Muscraighe  (descendants  of 
Muse),  who  possessed  Muscraighe  Breogain  (the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  in  the  county  of  Tipperary) ;  Muscraighe  Thire 
(the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond  in  the  same 
county) ;  and  Muscraighe  Mitine  (the  barony  of  Muskerry 
or  Musgry  in  the  county  of  Cork).      The  other  sons  of 
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Cairbre  Fionnmhor,15  the  good  man, 

"Who  earned  not  shame  on  the  score  of  generosity  ; 

King  of  Munster,  the  white-toothed  one, 

He  was  father  to  Cairbre. 
Cairbre  was  son  to  Conaire  Dornmhor,16 

King  of  Maigh  and  of  Mumha  ;17 

There  ye  have  as  I  certified, 

Part  of  the  history  of  the  heroes; 
Ihere  ye  have  the  history  of  O'Duibhne, 

To  whom  a  step  backwards  was  grief ; 

Diarmaid,  the  brown -haired,  the  white-toothed, 

Who  suffered  no  violence  to  enter  his  territory. 
From  Eidirsgeol  I  have  gotten, 

(Knowledge  which  is  an  advantage  to  me ;) 

The  conquest  of  the  feast  giving  men, 

To  brave  Ailin  of  the  forays. 
Conaire  were  Cairbre  Baschaoin,  from  whom  came  the 
Baiscnigh  (O'Baiscins  and  O'Donnells  of  the  baronies  of 
Moyarta  and  Clonderalaw  in  the  county  of  Clare),  and 
Cairbre  Riada  (i.e.  Rioghfhada,  of  the  long  ulna)  from 
whom  the  Dal-Riada  of  Antrim  and  of  Scotland.  Vide 
An.  Four  Mast.  A.  D.  158,  n.  w.  

15  Cairbre  Fionnmhor,  that  is  Cairbre  the  tall  and  fair,  was 
son~of  Conaire  Mor.  Conaire  instituted  a  heptarchy,  mak- 
ing Connor  Mac  Nessa  king  of  Ulster ;  Oilioll  and  Meadhbh 
king  and  queen  of  Connaught ;  Cairbre  Niafear  king  of 
Leinster ;  Achaidh  Abhratruadh  (i.e.  of  the  red  eyebrows, 
a  man  of  gigantic  size)  king  of  North  Munster ;  and  Curoi 
Mac  Daire,  king  of  South  Munster.  Cairbre  Fionnmhor 
succeeded  Curoi  Mac  Daire. 

16  Cairbre  Dornmkor,  that  is,  Cairbre  the  big-fisted. 

17  That  is,  king  of  that  district  of  Munster  lying  about 
the  Maigue. 
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Four  kings  ruled  over  Mumha, 

Of  the  race  of  the  powerful  goodly  arch  ; 

And  three  kings  ruled  Fodla, 

Of  the  race  of  the  same  brave  Ailin. 

The  heir  of  the  seven  warriors,  18 
The  dear  theme  of  all  poets  ; 
"Who  have  marked  him  succeeding  the  good  men 
Even  him  by  the  virtue  of  his  arm. 

Time  for  me  to  cease  treating  of  Diarmaid, 
Though  to  say  so  is  grief  to  us  ; 
Since  he  was  as  a  rock  to  me,l9 
I  am  bound  to  be  so  to  him. 

I  know  the  death  of  O'Duibhne, 
No  other  woe  can  make  me  grieve ; 
It  slew  the  bright-weaponed  pure  [warrior], 
And  he  slew  the  deadly  swine. 

[This  is]  the  noblest  history  in  books, 
A  branching  genealogy  of  abundant  brilliancy  ; 
The  goodly  seed  of  Eve  and  Adam, 
Up  to  the  mother  of  the  king  of  heaven.     Time. 

18  That  is,  Diarmuid. 

19  Here  the  poet  represents  himself  as  a  contemporary 
Diarmuid  who  had  received  kindness  from  him. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  genealogy  is  rambling 
and  in  some  places  obscure ;  indeed  it  professes  to  be  only  a 
slight  account  of  some  of  Diarmuid's  ancestors  and  not  a 
continuous  pedigree.  But  some  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  traditions  of  Munster  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that   Diarmuid  was  a  Leinsterman      O'Flaherty  (who  does 
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not  in  this  case  give  his  authority,  but  who  wrote  from 
trustworthy  historical  documents)  thus  deduces  his  descent, 
Ogygia,?.  III.  cap.  69;  Diarmuid,  son  of  Donn,  son  of 
Duibhne,  son  of  Fothadh,  son  of  Fiacha  Raidhe  (from 
whom  were  called  the  Corca  Raidhe,  inhabiting  the  present 
barony  of  Corcaree  in  Westmeath),  son  of  Fiacha  Suighde, 
son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar,  king  of  Ireland.  The; 
descendants  of  this  Fiacha  Suighdhe,  who  was  brother  to 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  were  seated  at  Deisi  Teamh 
rach  (now  the  barony  of  Deece,  in  Meath,)  whence  they 
wTere  expelled  by  Cormac,  Conn's  grandson,  and  father  os 
Grainne.  After  various  wanderings  they  went  to  Munster 
where  Oilioll  Oluim,  who  was  married  to  Sadhbh,  daughte/ 
of  Conn,  gave  them  a  large  district  of  the  present  county  oi 
Waterford,  which  they  named  after  their  ancient  patrimony 
in  Meath,  and  part  of  which  is  still  called  na  Deiseacha>  or 
the  two  baronies  of  Desies.  They  were  afterwards  given 
the  country  comprised  in  the  present  baronies  of  Clonmel, 
Upper-third  and  Middle-third,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
which  they  retained  till  the  English  invasion.  The  chiefs 
of  this  race  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  the  following, 
according  to  O'Heerin's  topographical  poem  : — O'Bric  and 
O'Faelain, chiefs  ;  O'Meara,  O'Neill,  O'Flanagan,  O'Breslen, 
O'Keane,  'chieftains.  (Vide  An,  Four  Mast.  ed.  J.  O'D., 
a.d.  265,  p.  1205,  notes,  where  much  information  about 
this  race  is  condensed  from  O'Heerin,  Keating,  and 
O'Flaherty).  This  total  migration  of  the  tribe  of  Diarmuid 
from  their  own  country  into  Munster  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  their  subsequent  extension  there,  explains  how  Diar- 
muid came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Momonian.  He  is,  how- 
ever, considered  to  have  been  not  only  a  Momonian,  but 
more  particularly  a  Kerryman,  and  the  traditions  of  him  are 
more  vivid  in  West  Munster  than    elsewhere,  whilst  his 
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tribe  settled  in  the  East.  This  probably  arose  from  the 
coincidence  between  the  name  of  his  grandfather, ^Duibhne, 
and  that  of  the  territory  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne,  in  Kerry. 
Although  Diarrauid  is  called  O'Duibhne,  which  is  a  patrony- 
mic, it  means  simply  the  grandson  of  Duibhne,  and 
ought  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  written  O  or  Ua 
Dhuibhne,!  for  he  lived  long  before  the  introduction  of  sur- 
names, but  this  irregularity  is  not  uncommon  even  in  the 
best  manuscripts ;  thus  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  of 
the  hundred  battles,  is  often  called  ua  Cuirm,  which  is 
O'Quin,  instead  of  ua  Chuirm,  Conn's  grandson.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Donn,  the  father  of  Diarmuid,  is  called  in 
the  tale  Donn  O'Donnchadha,  but  this  is  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  writer  in  order  to  supporf  his  Kerry  descent,  and  is 
another  of  these  anachronisms  respecting  patronymics. 

The  p'cciott  or  chess-board  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  his  notes  to  LeAbA|\  'ua  5-ceA)\c : — "  The 
frequent  mention  of  chess  in  this  work  shows  that  chess- 
playing  was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Irish 
Chieftains.  The  word  p'cciott  is  translated  "  tabula 
{usorta"  by  O'Flaherty,  where  he  notices  the  bequests  of 
Cathaeir  Mor,  Monarch  of  Ireland  "Ogygia,"  p.  311.  In 
'Cormac's  Glossary"  the  piccioltis  described  as  quadrangu- 
lar, having  straight  spots  of  black  and  white.  It  is  referred 
to  in  the  oldest  Irish  stories  and  historical  tales  extant,  as  in 

1  O  or  ua  means  a  grandson,  and  when  the  initial  letter 
of  the  proper  name  following  it  in  the  genitive  case  does 
not  suffer  aspiration,  according  to  the  general  rule,  the  two 
words  constitute  a  patronymic,  thus — TJormÓAX)  O  t)]\iAin 
means  Donough  O'Brien;  but  'OonncA'ó  O  bhjUAin  means 
Donough,  Brian's  grandson,  who  might  be  an  O'Neill  or 
anyone  else. 


tne  very  old  one  called  UociriA^c  ecAitie,  preserved  in 
LeAbA]\  ha  h-thoju',  a  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century  in  which 
the  ficcioU,  is  thus  referred  to.  "  What  is  thy  name  ?"  said 
Eochaidh.  "It  is  not  illustrious,"  replied  the  other. 
"Midir  of  Brigh  Leith,  what  brought  you  hither  ?  "  said 
Eochaid.  u  To  play  pcci  oLL  with  thee,"  replied  he.  "  Art 
thou  good  at  p'ccioLL  ?  "  said  Eochaidh.  "  Let  us  have  the 
proof  of  it,"  replied  Midir.  "  The  Queen,"  said  Eochaidh, 
"is  asleep,  and  the  house  in  which  the  p'úéioLL  is  belongs  to 
her."  "  There  is  here,"  said  Midir,  * '  a  no  worse  pccioLL. " 
This  was  true,  indeed ;  it  was  a  board  of  silver  and  pure 
gold,  and  every  angle  was  illuminated  with  precious  stones, 
and  a  man  bag  of  woven  brass-wire.  Midir  then  arranges 
the  p'céuioLL.  "Play,"  said  Midir.  "  I  will  not,  except 
for  a  wager,"  said  Eochaidh."  "What  wager  shall  we 
stake,"  said  Midir.  "I  care  not  what,"  said  Eochaidh. 
"  I  shall  have  for  thee,"  said  Midir,  "fifty  dark  grey 
steeds  if  thou  win  the  game." 


Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill. 

The  following  notice  of  Fionn  occurs  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters : — 

Aoif  Cfuorr,  T)A  céo  ochctnogAU  a  cjaí.  Af  a  fé  T>écc 
t>o  CAifvbf\e.  ponu  11a  bAtpccne  t>o  nnnm  La  ViAichLec 
ttiAC  "QuiDo-penn,  <\  La  mAcoVb  .thpsjieiro,  x>o  LuAigmt>- 
UernjVAc,  occ  Ach  bf\eA  -po^  bóirm,  t>ia  iroeb^AO. 

tlo  bic,  ptit),  bA  t)0  §Aib, 
50  nT)iAch  511111, 

•00  aLL  AichLeAch  trtAc  "OtubD^ent) 
a  cerm  T)o  rhAC  mochcAmtiin. 

minbAÍ)  CA1LC1  COfCCA1]A, 

•00  bti  buAio  Af  cech  p^^LiAió, 
|\o  bA*oh  cofccnAch  LAf  in  cjmaji 
iLacIi  1111  chenn  mo  jug  a  111A0I1. 
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[Translation.] 

The  Age  of  Christ,  286.  The  sixteenth  year  of  Cairbre. 
Fionn,  grandson  of  Baisgne,  fell  by  Aichleach,  son  of 
Duibhdreann,  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann  of  the  Luaighni 
Teamhrach,  at  Ath  Brea,  upon  the  Boinn,  of  which  was 
said  : — 

Finn  was  killed,  it  was  with  darts, 
With  a  lamentable  wound ; 
Aichleach,  son  of  Duibhdreann,  cut  off 
The  head  of  the  son  of  Mochtamun. 

Were  it  not  that  Caoilte  took  revenge, 

It  would  have  been  a  victory  over  all  his  true  battles ; 
The  three  were  cut  off  by  him, 
Exulting  over  the  royal  champion. 

The  following  words  are  interlined  in  the  original  manu« 
scripts  : — "  .1.  T>on  a  '£Aib  iAf ccAich  jvo  ^onA"©  é ; "  i.e.  "  by 
the  fishing  gaffs  he  was  wounded."  The  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen  (Dublin  copy)  give  the  same  account  of  his  death  and 
of  Caoilte's  vengeance,  but  place  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Cairbre  (son  of  Cormae,  son  of  Art).  Vide  Rer. 
Hibern.  Script.  Tom.  II.     An.  Innisfal.  (Dublin  copy)  p.  9. 

The  Annals  of  Tighearnach  state  that  he  was  beheaded 
Dy  Aichleach  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann.  Vide  Rer 
Hibern  Script.  Tom.  II.     An.  Tig.  p.  49. 

£1 OU11  ITIac  CtiiriAilL  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.O'Donovan 
in  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  vol.  i.  p.  267.  "  The  Fionn 
here  mentioned  is  the  celebrated  champion  called  Fingal 
by  Mac  Pherson,  and  Finn  Mac  Cumbaill  by  the  Irish,  of 
whom  Mr.  Moore  has  the  following  remarks  in  his  "  History 
of  Ireland,"  vol.  i,  p.  133.     "It  has  been  the  fate  of  this 
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popular  Irish  hero,  after  a  long  com  se  of  traditional  renown 
in  his  country,  where  his  name  still  lives,  not  only  in 
legends  and  songs,  but  in  the  yet  more  indelible  record  of 
scenery  connected  with  his  memory,  to  have  been  all  at  once 
transferred  by  adoption  to  another  country "  (Scotland), 
"  and  start,  under  a  new  and  false  shape,  in  a  fresh  career 
of  fame. " 

This  celebrated  warrior,  who  had  two  grand  residences  in 
Leinster,  one  at  Almhuin,  now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  the  other  at  Magh-Elle,  now  Moy 
elly,  in  the  King's  County,  was  the  son-in-law  of  King 
Cormac,  and  general  of  his  standing  army,  which  as 
Pinkerton  remarks,  seems  to  have  been  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  legions. 

The  words  of  this  critical  writer  are  worth  quoting  hem 
"  He  seems,"  says  he,  "  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talent 
for  the  age,  and  of  celebrity  in  arms.  His  formation  ol  a 
regular  standing  army,  trained  to  war,  in  which  all  the 
Irish  accounts  agree,  seems  to  have  been  a  rude  imitation  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Britain.  The  idea,  though  simple 
enough,  shows  prudence,  for  such  a  force  alone  could  have 
coped  with  the  Romans  had  they  invaded  Ireland.  But 
this  machine,  which  surprised  a  rude  age,  and  seems  the 
basis  of  all  Fionn's  fame,  like  some  other  great  schemes, 
only  lived  in  its  author  and  expired  soon  after  him." — 
'Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  2.  p.  77. 


Cormac,  Son  of  Art,  Son  gf  Conn  of  the  Hundred 

Battles. 
Cormac,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Irish  romances, 
was  considered  in  his  day  to  be  the  best  king  that  Ireland 
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had  seen.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  composer  of  th? 
work  called  UeA£Air-z;  ha  tliog,  or  Instructions  for  Kings, 
which  is  still  extant  in  MS.  He  also  caused  to  be  compiled 
the  historical  and  topographical  work  called  the  Psalter  of 
Tara,  which  is  lost.  His  wife  was  Eithne,  daughter  of 
Dunlaing,  king  of  Leinster.  Some  say  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Cathaoir  Mor,  but  O'Flaherty  considers  this 
incorrect,  from  chronological  reasons.  Eithne  was  the 
mother  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  who  succeeded  Cormac.  Hi? 
other  two  sons,  Ceallach  and  Daire,  left  no  issue.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Grainne  and  Ailbhe,  of  whom  the  former, 
when  betrothed  to  Fionn,  fled  with  Diarmuid,  to  whom  she 
oore  four  sons,  whose  names,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  were 
Donnchadh,  Iollann,  Ruchladh,  and  Ioruadh,  whilst  Fioni? 
married  Ailbhe  in  her  place.    (Vide  Ogyg.  P.  III.  ch.  69). 

It  is  stated  in  the  Annals  that  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
Cormac's  reign,  his  son  Ceallach  and  also  his  lawgiver  were 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  eye  of  Cormac  himself  put  out 
frith  one  thrust  of  a  lance,  by  Aonguf  ^Aib-tiAicbeAc 
i.  e.  Angus  of  the  terrible  spear)  of  the  tribe  of  the  Deisi 
Xeamhrach.  Hence  Cormac,  having  gained  seven  battles 
over  them,  expelled  them  into  Munster.  Vide  Note  I; 
supra.  Cormac  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Utf  a*oa,  because, 
after  his  victories  over  the  Ultonians  at  the  battles  of 
Granard,  Sruthair,  and  Crionna  Fregabhail,  he  banished 
numbers  of  them  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  to  the  Hebrides, 
the  name  being  derived  from  tllAt),  Ulster,  and  £at)a,  far. 
Between  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Grainne,  Cormac's 
domestic  life  cannot  have  been  of  the  happiest,  ncr  can  he 
nave  been  much  grieved  at  the  violent  death  of  his  lawgiver, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  following  little  poem  attributed  to 
nim.  It  is  taken  from  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Irish 
poems  made  in  1641  by  Father  Owen  O'KeefYe,  in  which 
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the  orthography  is  modernised,  but  the  general  Irish  reader 
will  not  object  to  that. 


conmAc  ut^hA'OA  no  crv<Mi. 
If  mif e  Co|\mAc  ua  Cumn, 
Ajuim  Áirvonij;  £0}\  UheAmnAig  cntmn  j 
r\o  f eAÍlfAT)  onm,  mAlLle, 
mo  beAn  Apir  mo  ]\eAccAine« 

eicne  iíigion  ChACAit  cÁm, 
mo  niogAnr  a  t>o  ÍAigmb  ; 
■oo  cuaix)  nA  <;núir  cné  coifve 
t?ÁiLbe  nuAT)  mo  fveAccAine. 

1f  eot  •OAlflfA  (  \ÁT)  ^AH  gA01,) 

ha  cr\í  neitc3  miLLiof  mtiAoi ; 
AfeAn  jrém  g&n  beic  "OÁ  -r\éir\, 
lÁHAmnAr  ÍA£,  Af  UiAic-mém. 

1f  eot  •OAlilf  A  (j\ÁT)  £&n  §AOl), 

ha  cní  neroúe  ^{AnAf  mriAoi ; 
A  ciAtb  fémf  ceA^Afg  a  pn, 
Ajuf  tÁuAmtiAr4  LÁioin» 

Ho  ad  r^uú  A^Amf^,  mAiLLe, 
ha  cjvi  neitce  pn  tiite ; 
cia  T)o  |\m  -pe  a  Lmn  LÁ) 
mo  be  An  otc  CAn  mo  ceAnnp* 

trio  mAbÍAcc  ó  Anmg  50  bnÁ? 
An  An  re  coil/if  eA-p  An  f  Ác ; 
•00  óéAnA  oLc  Ar  Lor  mnÁ, 
mÁ  cÁ  oiomAX)  a  5níoriiA# 


I  CO 

A.voii  ceAtr\A}\  ^AH  éAt>  j\etn  bun, 
CÁIH15  o  ^IiaoiíhoL  50  Sfurm  ; 

OlLlOllA'r1  lTeA|VJt1f   H1AlUc| 

Conn  céAt)cACAc  a']*  rmfe. 

[Translation.] 
CORMAC;ULFHADA  SANG  TITS. 
X  am  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  # 
I  am  arch-king  over  the  heavy-glebed  Teamhair; 
My  wife,  also,  ard  my  lawgiver 
Have  played  me  false. 

F.ithne,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Cathal,! 

Is  my  queen  from  Leinster ; 

Failbhe  Ruadh,  my  lawgiver 

Approached  her  countenance  by  invitation, 
I  know  (an  assertion  not  false), 

The  three  things  that  destroy  a  woman ; 

Her  own  husband  not  to  humour  her, 

Weakness  in  matrimony,  and  a  frivolous  disposition, 

I  know  (an  assertion  not  false), 

The  three  things  that  serve  a  woman  • 
Her  own  sense,  the  counsel  of  her  husband, 
And  strength  in  matrimony. 

With  me  were  found,  also, 

All  those  three  things  ; 

Though  during  her  life  upon  a  time 

My  wife  hath  wrought  evil  in  spite  of  me. 
My  curse  from  to-day  for  ever, 

Upon  him  who  shall  lose  wisdom ; 

Who  would  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  woman, 

Even  if  it  were  by  her  forwardness. 

3  Here  again  a  different  father  is  assigned  to  EJ*hne# 
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Four  alone  void  of  envy  in  my  day 

Have  descended  from  Gaodhal,  most  certainly  ; 
Cilioll  and  Fearghus  to  wit, 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  and  myself. 

This  last  stanza  if  differently  punctuated  would  bear  a 
very  different  meaning,  which  it  is  as  well  not  to  give  in 
the  translation. 
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OlLIOLL  OLUM. 

Oilioll  Olum  (fourth  in  descent  from  Corb  Olum,  one  of 
the  three  nobles  of  the  Milesian  or  Scotic  race  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  or  Attacotti, 
A.D.  10),  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  chief  families  of  Munster, 
:xcept  such  as  acquired  possessions  there  in  later  times,  as 
:he  Deisi.  His  wife  was  Sadhbh,  daughter  of  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles,  and  he  had  seven  sons,  Eoghan  Mor 
Dubhmerchon,  Mughcorb,  Lughaidh,  Eochaidh,  Diachorb 
and  Tadhg.  These  all  fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchroime 
A.D.  195,  fighting  for  their  uncle  Art,  king  of  Ireland 
against  Lughaidh  Mac  Conn  and  a  host  of  foreign  auxiliaries, 
chiefly  Saxons  and  Britons  (i.e.  Welsh).  It  was  Beine  Briot, 
king  of  Britain  (i.e.  Wales)  that  slew  them,  and  he  was  killed 
by  Lughaidh  Lagha  in  revenge  for  his  kinsmen.  The  whole 
story  is  set  forth  at  great  length  in  the  historical  tale  called 
CÁc  mhtnge  mhtic]\oiine,  which  closes  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Oilioll  Olum  for  his  sons.  Oilioll's  residence  was  at 
T)úrí  eocÁijv  tn htnge,  now,  and  for  many  centuries  past, 
known  as  bfvug  tlig,  i.e.  the  king's  palace,  Anglice  Brmee,  a 
village  on  the  Maigue,  near  Croom,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
There  are  still  large  remains  of  ancient  forts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  which  are  attributed  to  this  king.     Three  of 
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his  sons  had  issue  ;  Eo^han  Mor  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
numerous  tribes  called  collectively  Eoghanachta,  such  as  the 
eogAiiAcc  ChAifiL  and  eogAnAcc  Loca  teiti ;  Cormac  Cas 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  North  Munster  or  Thomond, 
who  are  known  to  this  day  by  the  celebrated  name  of  T)aiI 
5-CAif,  (the  race  of  Cas),  in  English,  Dalcassians ;  and  from 
Cian  come  the  tribes  called  Cianachta  in  various  localities. 
Shane  Clarach  Mac  Donnell  of  Charleville,  the  celebrated 
Munster  poet  thus  mentions  Bruree : — 

O  fi 01111  A-bj\os  Oltnni  ft-AiceAtriAil  Á|\fA  50  h  adaiuu  via 
leACAm-LeAc  mo^gl/Aii. 

From  the  fair  palace  of  the  princely  ancient  Oluim  to 
the  river  of  the  broad  large  bright  flag-stones.* 


Irish  Proper  Names, 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language  hav« 
been  often  surprised  at  the  great  prevalence  amongst  us  of 
names  derived  from  some  foreign  source — from  scripture, 
the  classics,  or  the  vocabularies  of  various  languages,  and  it 
may  interest  them  to  learn  that  these  names  are  only  used 
by  the  people  in  speaking  English,  and  are  mere  arbitrary 
substitutes  for  indigenous  Gaelic  names,  which  they  always 
employ  in  speaking  Irish.  Thus  the  Irish  name  'OiAj\rmn,o  is 
always  represented  in  speaking  or  writing  English  by  Darby 
or  worse  still,  by  Jeremiah ;  "OormcAt),  by  Denis ;  CAt)£t 
by  Thady,  Timothy,  Thaddeus;  CojmiAc  and  CaúaL,  by 
Charles;  ITItnfvceAjAUAc,  tnufvcA'o,  by  Mortimer;  "OotrmAtt, 

1  i.  e.  to  the  AbA  cAifiAOij\eAc,  or  Morning-star  river, 
which  falls  into  the  Maigue  below  Bruree,  on  which  is  the 
little  village  called  in  Irish  An  c-ac  leACAc,  the  Ford  of  the 
flag-stones,  and  in  English  Athlacca. 
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by  Daniel  and  Dan ;  bjUAn  is  in  many  cases  used  in  English, 
but  is  often,  especially  in  particular  families,  turned  into 
Bernard  and  Barney;  eogan  is  often  correctly  enough 
rendered  Owen,  but  frequently  Eugene ;  T)ubAlcAc,  Dudley; 
%*eróLiinTÓ,  Felix;  £iti§iri,  Florence;  ConcobAp,  Corny, 
Cornelius,  &c.  &c.  In  every  one  of  the  above  cases  there  is 
no  attempt  at  a  translation,  nothing  but  a  mere  substitution, 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of  translation,  e.g.  Jpiomtf 
(which  means  fair,  alius)  is  anglicised  Albany. 

This  disguising  of  native  names  was  at  one  time  unknown 
in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  state  and  law  papers,  &c.f  bu* 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  it  has  been  ok 
the  increase.  The  names  cited  above  were  at  one  time 
anglicised  respectively  Dermot;  Donough  (which  is  still 
retained  by  some  of  the  O'Briens,  as  also  in  the  latinised 
form,  Donat) ;  Teague  and  Teigue ;  Cormac  and  Cahal ; 
Murtough  ;  Murrough  (still  used  by  the  O'Briens)  ;  Donald 
Donal,  Donnell ;  Brian ;  Owen  ;  Duald ;  Phelim  and  Felim 
Fineen;  Conogher,  Connor  (which  is  still  used  by  some 
families,  more  usually  in  the  North) ;  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Irish  have  not  imitated  the  Scots,  who,  though  adapting 
their  native  names  to  the  eye  and  tongue  of  strangers, 
have  not  utterly  disguised  them,  or  rather  quite  laid  them 
aside  for  arbitrary  and  in  most  cases  exceedingly  tasteless 
and  ill-chosen  substitutes.  The  subject  of  Irish  Christian 
names  and  patronymics  is  a  curious  and  interesting  one, 
deserving  of  attention  and  illustration  in  order  to  defeat  the 
aims  of  those  who  are  so  ignorant  and  foolish  as  to  wish  to 
disguise  their  Celtic  descent,  and  happily  a  great  deal  has 
already  been  effected  in  this  department  of  Irish  history 
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Á,  prep,  in ;  a  m-bAile,  in  a  town. 

a  poss.   pron.  his,   her,   its,  their  ;    a  beAii,    his    wife,    a 

ceArm,   her  or   its    head ;  a    5-curo,    their   share ; 

a  mtnncijA,  her  or  their  people  ;  x>Á  j;-cun  ó  ééile  to 

put  them  from  one  another,  viz.  to  separate  them,  x>Á 

(-X)0  Á)  5-ctm,  literally  signifies  to  their  putting. 
a,  rel.  pron.  who,  which,  that,  all  who,  all  that. 
a,  prep. ,  put  for  A£,  at,  to. 
a,  the  sign  of  the  perfect  tense  and  infin.  mood. 
a,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sign  of  the  pres.  tense,  example  A 

ÍAb|\Ai|\  thou  speakest. 
a,  inter j.  {sign  of  the  vocative  case),  oh  ! 
Ab,  subj.  mood  of  assertive  verb  \\\  it  is  usually  joined  to 

5Uj\;  as   gtijv  Ab  é  ACAifv,OliiA|\mtix)A  Ui  "Ohuibne, 

that  he  was  the  father  of  Diarmuid  O'Duiblme. 
AbAc.  s.  m.  the  entrails  \gen.  AbAic  and  AbAig. 
AbAtp,   v.    a.  imp.  mood.  2nd  person  sing.,  from  irreg.  verb% 

x>einim,  I  say,  speak ;  infin.  x>o  )\ax>. 
a  b-'pA'o,  comp.  adv.  afar. 
a  b-f ocai|a,  comp.  prep,  by,  along  with,  Am*  focAip,  along 

with  me. 
AbfiAit),  v.  a,  irreg.  2nd  per.,  pi.  imp.  ^/-oeifum. 
Abj\Aun,  v.  a.  pres.  hab.  fori?i  tf/"Abf\Aim,  I  say,  speak. 
AbfVAttiiAig,  s.  m.  death.  -puAi|\  Ab|\AnnAi§,  he  died. 
aca,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  them. 
a  ceite,  indef.  pron.  each  other. 
aco,  prep.  pron. ,  put  for  aca.  ;) 

acu,  conj.  but,  except,  also  ac,  acx>. 
ax),  prep,  pron.,  put  for  Ann  x>o,  in  thy ;  as  At)  LeAbAiX),  in 

thy  bed. 
At),  an  intensifying  particle,  very   or  exceeding.     Written 

A1X)  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
AX)bAlihóftA,  adj.  pi.  mas%  and  fern,  very  or  exceeding  great, 

nng.  AX)bAtiri(Sn. 
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&6bAp,  s.  m.  cause,  reason;  gen.  Á-óbAir\,//.  id. 
A^bnACAT)  v.  i)i fin.  mood,  to  bury;  imp.  AtmAC 
AepcA,  AepÓA  a?id  AefVAiriAil/.  adj.  airy,  aerial. 
<&$,  prep,  at,  by,  <?r  with ;  also  signof pres.  part,  active \  as  A  5 

LAbAipc,  speaking. 
A5Á,  put  for  a  5  a,  at  his,  her,  its,  their. 
ajax)  and  a^ac,  prep.  pron.  at,  or  with  thee. 
A^A'OfA,  emp.form  of  foregoing. 
AgAix>,  s.  f.  face;  gen.  and  pi.  Aigce;  gen.  also  A§Ar6e  ;  \\l 

h-AgAit),  with  a  view  or  intention;  a  n-AgAix)  com  p. 

prep,  against,  in  opposition  to,  in  the  face  of. 
A^Ain,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  me. 
'a£  ftj-o,  adv.  there,  yonder. 

A^tub  and  A^A^,prep.  pron.  (pi.)  at  or  with  ye  or  you. 
Agtnbfe,  £;;z/.  y&rw  of  foregoing. 
•  A^mr\r\e, prep.  pron.  2X  or  with  us;  ciAA^tmine,  which  Oi 

us.  * 

A^uf,  can/,  and. 

Aice^r  Aic\, prep.  pron.  with  her,  with  it. 
ArórhéiL,  adj.  terrible,  fearful. 
A-mrheiLe,  adj.  gen.  fe?n.  sing,  and  nom.  mas.  and  fern.  pi.  of 

ATÓtriéi'l,  which  see. 
a-totti eu Lac  adj.  sorrowful. 
ATÓrniLLce,   verbal  s.  gen. ;  nom.  ATOtrnUle^T),  destruction, 

ruin.   Derived  from  verb  Ait>riiilXitn,  I  destroy:  fA 

geAfAib  aca  A^ur1  Ait)rhiLlce,  under  bonds  of  danger 

and  ruin. 
Aije,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  him  or  it. 
Aigce,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  0/ AgAit>. 
Ait,  s.  f.  pleasure,  desire,  will ;  ní  h-ÁiL,  it  is  not  a  pleasure ; 

gen.  ÁiLte. 
Áilne,  adj.  more  beautiful,  comp.  degree  ^ÁLtnnn,  beauti- 
ful.   % 
Aitiróeoir),  s.f.  unwillingness,  reluctance ; gen.  Ainr6eoine. 

from  Aim  a  negative  particle  used  in  composition  and 

•oeoin,  will,  consent,  concord. 
Aitnpg,   v.  a.  perfect  tense,  he  aimed ;  imp.  Aimpug  ;  inf 

AimpugAt). 
Aimpri  s.  f.   time,    weather,    season;  gen.   Aitnp|\e ;  pi 

Aimfio]\A,    AimfeAjAA,   or    AimfeAfVACA,  last  form 

seldom  employed. 
AitnptJ§A,ó,  v.  a.  inf.  to  aim  at,  AgÁ  AitufiugAX)  aiming  at 

him  ;  imp.  Aim  pug. 
vMnm  s.f  a  name  ;  gen.  AtimA;//.  AntriArmA. 
aija,  prep. pron.  on  him,  on  it ;  prep,  on,  upon. 
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Ái]voe,   s.  f.  gen.   case;  nom.  Ájvo  or  Áijvo,  a  point  oftlíe 

compass,  a  height,  clirection. 
Aifve,  s.  f  notice,  heed,  care,  attention ;  gen.  id. 
AifSeA'o  and  Ai-p^ioo,  s.  m.  silver,  money;  gen.  aij\51t>. 
AingeAnnA,  s.  in.  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  AifvgeArm,  a  symptom  j 

sign,  indication. 
Aijug,  v.  a.  imp.  feel,  perceive  ;  •o'Aijvig  fe,  he  felt,  perceived, 

perfect  tense  ;  infin.  AifmigAt). 
Áifugce,  adj.  certain,   sure,  formed  from    verb  Áini§im,  Z 

calculate,  note. 
Ai]Mti§A'6,  verbalsub.  mas.  notice,  perception  ;  gen.  Aij\i§ce; 
Ai|vm,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of^m,  a  weapon  ;  pi.  also  AjvmAj, 

arms,  weapons. 
Ái|\neAX),  s.  f.  gen.pl.  0/Aifttie,  a  sloe;  nom.pl.  AijAti-me, 
Aif,  obs.  sub.  consent,  concurrence,  return ;  aij\  Aif  no  aj\ 

éí^eAn,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  literally  with  (your) 

concurrence  or  by  (upon)  force. 
Ait%  adv.  back ;  caji  Aif,  Aifv  Aif ,  backward. 
Aifoe,  prep.  pron.  out  of  her,  out  of  it. 
Aifoi]\,  s.  m.  gen.  case  of  AifoeA|\  or  AifoiojA,   a  journey, 

a  travelling. 
Aif^e,  s.f.  a  present,   donation  ;  a  n-Ai-p^e,  as  a  free  gift  or 

present,  for  nothing,  gen  id.  pi.  Aif seA'ÓA. 
Áiu,  s.f  a  place;  gen.  &\ze,pl.  id. ;  firep.  case,  pi.  Áiab. 
Aicbeot)A,5,  v.  a.  inf  to  revive,  to  restore  to  life ;    imp 

Aicbeox)tii§. 
Áice,  s.  f  gen  and  pi.   See  Áic. 
AiceAfg,  virtue,  admonition,  advice. 
Aicin,   for    Aicne,    s.    f   knowledge,    Apif    A1]\  n-Aicin 

Ati  émn  "o'phionn,  Fionn  having  known  the  head, 

literally  upon  there  being  a  knowledge  of  the  head 

to  Fionn.     Idiom  of  the  dative  absolute. 
Aicle,  prep,  after;  a  h-Aicle  y\x\,comp.prep.  after  that. 
Aicne,  s.f  knowledge,  acquaintance, gen.  id.  ;  also  Aicnit>. 
Aicnigim,  v.  a.  pres.  tense,    1st.  per,  sing.  I   know ;    imp 

Aicmg;  infin.  AicmugAt),  to  know.    Aicni£eA'OAn, 

perf  they  knew. 
Aicf\eAc,  s.  m.  gen.pl.  <?/acaij\,  a  father,  an  ancestor. 
AicnifceAjA,  v.  a.  pass,  pres.  is  related,  reported,  told,  re- 
counted ;  imp.  active  voice,  Aicnif . 
Ale  adv.  o  f  01  n  Até,  from  this  time  forward. 
AtbAn  s.  f.  Scotland,  gen.  ofA\h&. 
AVtmtifvcAib,   prep,    case  pi.  ;  nom.  Alt/mufVAc,    s.    m,  "a 

foreigner,  a  Dane  ;  gen.  AllthtinAig  ;  //.  AVtmtinAi§e. 
aIIua,  adj.  wild,  savage,  fierce. 
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Atcpottt,  v.  a.  inf.\  imp.  Alcnom,  foster,  real. 

AlcugAX),  verbals,  m.  thanks,  thanksgiving  ;  gen.  Atumgce, 

//.  id. 
Allium,  adj.   fair,  handsome,  beautiful;  also  ÁÍAin,  covip 

degree  ÁiLle,  or  ÁiLne. 
Am,  s.   m.  time  ;  gen.  id.  and  Am  a  ;  pi.  Am  Aim  a. 
Am,  ptep.  pron.  put  for  Aim  mo,  in  my.     Will  have  initial 

of  following  word,  if  of  aspir able  class,  aspirated. 
Am  ac,  adv.  out,  out  of,  used  with  verb  of  motion  only. 
Am  Ám,  adv.  only,  alone. 
AtiiAf,  and  Amuf,  s.  m.  a  mercenaiy  soldier,  a  recruit  ;  gen. 

AmAif  and  Atnuif,  pi.  Atfif a. 
Ame&ys,  prep,  among,  amongst. 
Amt,Ai*6,  adv.  thus,  so,  in  like  manner. 
a  mot)  or  A|\  mot)  adv.  in  order,  to  the  end  that. 
&mj\Ann,  s.  gen.  0/AmnA,  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  sword-hilt, 
frtmng,  adv.  without,  outside,  used  with  a  verb  of  rest  only. 
An,  art.  the;  gen.  sing.  fern,  via;  pi.  mas.  and  fern.  nA. 
An,  v.  n.  imp.  mood.  2nd  per.  sing,  stay,  remain,  same  as  f  An. 
ah  ,  inter,  part,  whether. 

auacaiL,  s.f.  protection,  relief,  mercy ;  gen.  auacaiLc,//.  id. 
AnÁijvoe,  adv.  on  high,  upwards,  up. 
auaLL,  adv.  from  beyond,  hither,   to  this  side,  the  opposite 

tf/Anonn,  to   that  side,  always  joined  to  a  verb  of 

motion  only  ;  auaVI  A^uf  Anorm,  hither  and  thither, 

to  this  side  and  to  that. 
An  Am,  s.  m.  life,  soul ;  gen.  auuia  ;pl.  AnmAnnA. 
AnAihAin,  v.  n.  inf.  to  remain  ;  imp.  An. 
AnbA,  adj.  prodigious,  terrible,  great. 
a  n-*oiAig,  comp.   prep,  after;    also  Ann  X)1A1§,    relates   to 

place  and  position. 
An^At),  v.  n.  cond,  would  stay  or  remain.      See  An. 
Anf?ó|\bAinn,  s.  m.  ;  gen.  of  AnfónÍAn,  oppression,  puissance, 

great  power. 
Am' Of,  adv.  up,  from  below,  used  always  with  a  verb  of 

motion. 
Amu,  adv.  to-day  ;  also  A  mug  and  a  n-*oiu. 
AnmA,  gen.  0/AnAm. 
Ann,  adv.  there,  therein;  Annpn,  there;  prep. pron.  in  him 

or  it. 
Anncuijvróe,  s.  pi.  ;  nom.  Anncoine,*a  ship's  anchor,  gen.  id. 
AnnnAccAib,    s.  f.  prep,    case,  pi.  of  AnnnAcu ;  gen, — ca> 

great  grief,  a  fit  of  crying. 
Anrif ,  prep,  in,  form  of  prep,  Ann  us*4  before  a  voivel.  .„ 
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Ann  pa-roe,  adj.  comp.  degree,  dearer,    more  beloved ;  posA 

lonthum,  dear,  beloved.  x>e  is  affixed  as  a  sign  of  th\ 

comp.  degree. 
Annfin,  adv.  there. 
Armf  o,  adv.  here  ;  also  Ann  ro. 
Annrtro,  adv.  yonder,  there. 
Anocc,  adv.  to-night. 
Anoif,  adv.  now. 
Anonn,   adv.   over  there,    to,  or  on  that  side,  thither ;  the 

opposite  of  An  AÍL,  used  with  a  verb  of  motion  only. 
AncAn,  adv.  when ;   An  UAn  ro,  now;  An  UAn  rm,  then. 
AntiAin,  or  An  tiAin,  adv.  when. 
AnuAf,  adv.  down,  from  above  ;  used  with  a  verb  of  motion 

only. 
Aox>,  s.  m.  Hugh ;  gen.  Aot)A. 
aoi,  s.f  respect,  honour  ;  gen.  id. ;  ní  tvcg  ^nAinne  aoi  mA 

Ai|\eT)o,  Grainne  gave  neither  respect  nor  attention 

to  him. 
AOibneAf,  s.  m.joy,  delight  ;gen.  AOibneAfA  and  AOibnir. 
AoróeAcc,  s.f.  hospitality,  entertainment;  gen.  AO-róeACUA  ; 

A^ur  ni  h-AiqvirceAfi  a  n-AoroeAcc  An  oróée  fin. 

and  their  entertainment  (the  manner  of  their  enter- 
tainment), that  night  is  not  recounted. 
Aom,  one,  used  only  in  compound  words,  where  the  second 

part  commences  with  a  slender  vowel,  as  in  instance 

following. 
Aomfin.   s.  ra.  gen.  co?npounded  of  Aon,  one  and  feAn,  a 

man ;  nom.  Aom-peAn ;  cotnnAC  Aom-pn,  the  strife  of 

one  man,  i.  e. ,  single  combat,  a  duel. 
Aoire,  s.f.  gen.  case  and  pi.  of  Aor,  folk,  people;  a  n-Aor 

SnÁi-ó,  their  friends  or  confidants;  age,  t>o  néin  Aoire, 

according  to  age. 
Aon,  num.  adj.  one,  also  Aen  ;  Aon  neAc,  an  individual,  a 

person,  anyone. 
AonAn,  adv.  alone,  formerly  a  sub.  signifying  one  person  ;  wa 

Aon  An,  by  himself. 
Aongur,  s.  m.  a  man's  name ;  gen.  AongurA. 
Aonctng,  v.  n.  imp.  consent,  agree ;  no  Aonuui§,  he  con- 
sented ;  inf.  'o'AoncugAt). 
Án,  poss.  pron.  our ;  gen.  pi.  of  per s.  pron.  mé. 
An,  v.  def.  says,  quoth. 
Án,  s.  m.  slaughter,  gen.  Áin,  pi.  id. 
An,  prep,  on,  upon,  put  for  Ain. 
a\\,  inter,  particle,  used  with  past  tense}  whether. 
A]\AOn,  adv.  both,  together. 
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Á]vo  adj.  High,  great,  mighty ;  s.  f.   a  height,  direction,  ^w* 

Aifoe. 
Ájvoinón,  adj.  very  <?r  exceeding  great. 
aj\  o-CUlf,  flw».  at  first,  in  the  beginning. 
A)\éin,  adv.  last  night;  also  AfAOin. 
AniAih,  <?r  niArh,   adv.  ever;  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of,   hitherto 

up  to  the  present ',  in  time  past ;  ni  is  placed  before  tht 

verb,  and  f  iaui  after,  to  signify,  never. 
Anif»  adv.  again. 
AnmAib,  s.  m.  prep,  case,  pi.  of  Afrn,  an  arm,  a  weapon,  gen. 

Aij\tn  ;pl.  A|vmA  and  Ainw. 
Anm-gtAn.  s.  on.  bright  weapon. 
Af ,  prep,  out  of. 

Aft) a,  prep.pron.  pi.  out  of  them. 
Af  fin,  fláz/.  thence. 

AfueAÓ,  /r^/.  in,  into,  with  a  verb  of  motion  only. 
Afcig,  adv.  in,  within,  used  with  a  verb  of  rest. 
ac,  s.  m.  a  ford ;  gen.  aca  ;  and  Ait,  pi.  ACAnnA. 
ac,  an  intensifying  prefix,  when  put  before  a  word  whose  fir  si 

vowel  is  slender  it  is  written  aic. 
acÁ,  irreg.  verb,  sub,  is,  are,  for  CÁ,  imp.  bi. 
aca,  s.  nom  and  gen.  case,  danger  ;  also  an  adj.  just,  lawful. 
aca,  s.  m.  gen.  of  ac  a  ford. 

acac,  s.  m.  giant,  plebeian,  clown,  gen.  acai§,  pi.  ACAige. 
ACÁmife,  sub.  irreg.  verb,  emph.form,  I  am.    See  acá. 
ACAif ,  s.  m.  a  father,  ancestor,  gen.    acajv  ,  pL   Aicn eACA 

and  Aic|\e. 
ACAiffe,  s.  m.  nom.  emp.form  0/ACAin. 
ACA01,  sub.  irreg.  verb,2ndpers.  sing.  pres.  tense  ^ACÁim,  used 

instead  of  cÁij\  or  ACÁin. 
ACAn,  s.  m.  gen.  case ;  nom.  acaijv,  a  father. 
ACAjvo a,  s.  patrimony,  inheritance ;  gen.  id. 
ACAf  f  a,  s.  m.  gen.  emph.  form,  nom.  ACAif. 
AccumAX),  s.  m.  a  bend,  a  crook,  gen. — Am, pi.  id. 
AC§AiniT>,  s.  shortness  ;  -nogLtiAifeA'OAn  ha  m  aca  fin  Aguf 

a   mumcijv  fompA  a    n-AcgAifrro  £aca   conAij\e, 

these  (her)  sons  and  her  people  went  their  ways  in 

the  shortness  of  every  path,  fc  e.9  by  short  cuts. 
ActiAif ,  adv.  again,  a  second  time. 
Acuf  ac,  adj.  also  ACAf  ac,  triumphant,  victorious. 
bÁ,  past  tense,  indie,  of  asser.  verb,  if ;  bAX>,  cond. ;  as  t>á  m- 

bAt>,  if  it  were. 
bÁbAn,  v.  sub.  perf.  tense,  2nd  per s.  pi.  ye  were;  modern 

form  is  bít>eAbAf  ;  bÁ'OAf ,  they  were,  $rd  pers.  pl> ; 

vwdern  bi^eA-OAf . 

*\ 
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bAftAffA,  v.  sub.  perf  1st  pers.  sing.  emph.  form,  I  myself 

was  ;  modern  bíí>eAff a  :  An  uaih.  t>o  bÁ'OAff  a  A|\ 

^ogAib  A^tif  A]\  -ponpiAg^AT),  when  I  myself  was 

in  offence  and  under  edict ;  bÁ-ÓAiff e,  2nd pen '.  sing* 

emph.  ;  modern  bitiffe. 
bAX>Ain.n,  proper  name. 
bÁix>,  s.  f  affection,  love,  regard,  friendship,  friendship  foi 

the  sake  df  old  times. 
bÁróce,  past  part  of  bAÍi),  v.  a  imp.  drown,   quench,  extin 

guish,  perish. 
bAile,  s.  m.  a  village,  a  town,  a  home,  a  place,  locality, 

situation  ;  gen.  id.  /Z.bAiLue. 
bAin,  v.  a.  cut  off,  take;  |\o  bAin  -pe,  he  cut  off. 
bAinceibe,  s.  f  a  mate,  a  wife ;  gen.  id. 
bAinpn,  v.  a.  future,  you  will  cut  off  or  take. 
bArmq\Acc,  s.  f  the  ladies  of  a  household  ;  gen.-Act&,  pi. 

id. 
bAti-o^tAc,  s.  f.  a  servant  maid,  a  female  attendant. 
bAogAt,  s.  m.  danger,  peril ;  gen.-^l. 
bAOicléim,  s.  f,  an  airy  wild  leap  ;  gen.  bAoicléime. 
bAngAifSi'óeAC,  s.  f.  a  woman  or  female  hero  or  warrior. 
bAOif^ne,  s.  proper  name  ;  gen.  id. 
bA]\  or  bu-jA,  poss.  pron.  your. 

bÁnn,  s.  m.  top,  head,  summit ;  gen.  bÁinn.,  pi.  id. 
bÁf,  s.  m.  death ;  gen.  bÁif,  //.  id. ;  bÁf  •o'rAgAit,  to  d>. 

literally,  to  find  death. 
bAf ,  s.  f.  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  gen.   bAif e  ;  pi.   bAfA 

prep,  case,  pi.  bAf  Aib. 
bAf-cf\Arm,  s.  a  hand  log  or  hand  timber,  i.e.,  a  knocker, 

(See  note. ) 
bÁcAf ,  v.  a.  perf  I  extinguished,  quenched. 
beA£,  adj.  little,  small ;  comp.  niof  Ui§a ;  sub.  adj.  few  • 

beA^  inÁ  mó]\Án  btHT>r>e,  few  or  many  of  a  multitude. 
beA^Án,  s.  m.  a  small  quantity,  a  few;  gen.  beA^Am,  governs 

dative  case. 
beAti,  s.  f  irreg.  2l  woman,  wife ;  gen.  and  pi.  mnA ;  dai, 

sing.  mriAOi. 
beAuu,  s.  f  a  peak,  a  gable,  a  horn,  a  point,  crest ;  gei\ 

beirme,  //.  id. 
beA^-AÍbuAc,  s.  the  small  fierce  (sword)  which  Diarmuid 

carried. 
beAnnACAX),  verbal  sub.  same  as  beAnrm§At>,  a  blessing,  a 

benediction. 
beAtimngeAf,  v.  a,  perf.  tense  ^beAnnwg,  bless,  greet, 
salute. 
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be„\f\,  s.  m.  a  spear,  javelin ;  gen.  bi]\,  pi.  beAj\A,  <&/.  /A 

beA-pAib. 
beÁj\r\,  v.  a.  shave,  shear,   cut,  clip ;  in  fin.  a  beAj\jAAÍ>,  to 

shave;  /cfyC   n^s  nio|\  beA-prx,   he   did  not    shave, 

beArvnArm,  hab.  pres.  wont  or  accustomed  to  shave. 
beA]\u,  s.  f.  a  move;  gen»  and  pi.  beij\ue. 
beACA,  s.  life;  gen.  beAÚAt>,  dat.  beACAit).     beAUA  is  very 

often  written  in  its  nom.  form,  for  all  cases  of  the  sing. 
beinne,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  0/beArm. 
béirmorm  or  -eArm,  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  béim,  a  stroke;  gen. 

bénne;  pi.  béimeAnriA. 
bei|\,  v.  a.  irreg.  get,  obtain,  bear-away,  acquire,  bring  or  bring 

forth, bear,  carry,  produce,/^  -pu^Af,  infin.  "oo  b|\eiú. 
bei-p,  v.  a.  irreg.  give;  perf  úv.jAf ;  infin.  a  CAbAi]\u;  imp. 

form  also,  UAbAijA. 
Bei]\eA-6,  v.  a.  imperf.  tf/beir\. 
bei]\im,  v.  a.  pres.  tense,  1st  per:,  sing,  of  irreg.  verb  bei|\, 

give. 
beij\ce,  gen.  and  pi.  of  beA-pc. 
beiu,  infin.  of  bi,  be  thou, 
beul,  s.  m.  a  mouth  ;  gen.  bell,  pi.  id.  ;  "o'plb  -pein  A£Uf  a 

rhtnnnr\  beuL  tia  fAi-pfv^e  AtriAC,  he  himself  and  his 

people  retired  outside  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  i.e.,  into 

the  deep,     "beul  iu  f  Ai-pr^e means  an  inlet  or  mouth 

of  the  sea. 
ber\f A,  v.  a.  1st  pers.  sing.  emp.  form  future,  I  myself  will 

give ;  imp.  CAbAi]\  or  bei-p,  give,  used  for  béA)\fA,or'A. 
beutAib,  prep,  case  pi.  ofhevXj,  a  mouth;  a-ja  beulAib,  comp. 

prep,  before,  in  front ;  A|\  a  beulAib,  before  him  ;  as, 

A^tJf  a  cfvAOifeAc  fo-r\  a  beulAib  Ai£e,  and  his  spear 

was  at  him  before  or  in  front  of  him,  i.e.,  he  had  his 

spear  before  him. 
beufVjTATD,  v.   a.  ftiture  yrd  pers.  sing,  he  shall  give;  imp. 

beij\. 
betj-pfAtn  for  beujvfrArriAOi'O,  futile  1st  pers.pl.  ofbeii(\. 
bi,  v.  sub.  imp.  be  thou ;  infin.  x>o  or  a  beic,  to  be,  cum  A 

or  crum  t)o  beiú,  in  order  to  be;  bi,  perf.  was. 
biA"6,  sub.  verb  cond.  would  be;  modern  form  beí-óeAt),  An 

a  m-biAt»  neArxc  An  p]\  pn,  upon  whom  the  strength 

of  that  man  would  be. 
biAD,  s.  m.  food,  meat ;  gen.  bit). 
bi^t>,  1st  pers.  sing,  future,  I  shall  be  ;  ni  biAt>  Am  beACAit), 

I  shall  not  be  alive,  literally  I  shall  not  be  in  my  life. 

See  glossary-note  to  CAVLyif\e;  another  and  more  usual 

form  of  this  tense  is  beite :  -  , 
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diax)CAc,  s.  m.  a  hospitable,  generous  man;  a  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  king's  household  witfc 
provisions,  to  furnish  the  standing  army  of  the  king- 
dom or  province  with  necessaries  and  to  entertain 
travellers  ;  a  hospitaller  ;  gen.  biAt>CAi§. 

biAVO,  modern  form  beit>,  sub.  verb.  fut,  shall  be;  no  50 
m-biAiT>  a  -pop  A^Arn,  until  its  knowledge  shall  be 
at  me,  i.e.,  until  I  know;  biAinre,  2nd  per s.  sing, 
emp,  thou  shalt  be. 

b:^nin,  v.  sub.  cond.  1st  pers,  sing.  I  would  be;  modern 
berómn,  ^A^uf  if  cntiAg  nem  cj\oit>e  jréin,"  An. 
SnÁmne,  "^Ati  mé  lonéoihnAc  ne  ponn  A^ur  t)Á 
m-biAinn  riAc  béi^pnn  rbÁn  Af  An  tÁCAin,  é,"  and  it 
is  a  pity  with  my  own  heart,  says  Grainne,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  contend  with  Fionn,  and  if  I  were,  I 
would  not  permit  him  out  of  the  place.  In  thn, 
example  mé,  the  accusative  case,  is  placed  before  the  in- 
finitive, vo  beiú,  understood,  a  construction  often  occur- 
ring in  this  work,  and  used  with  verbs  denoting  motion 
or  gesture,  or  with  the  verb-substantive  t>o  beiú,  to  be 
$An  nié  (t>o  beic)  loncothnAc  literally  signifies  I  (to 
be)  not  able  to  fight,  and  is  rendered  by  placing  the 
con/,  that  before  the  pronoun  and  transferring  theinfin. 
into  the  present  indie.  TJA,  if,  requires  always  the  con- 
ditional and  causes  eclipsis.  (See  Second  Irish  Bsok, 
page  70  and  71.) 

bit),  s.  m.  gen,  of  biAÍ>,  food. 

bit),  or  bi,  v,  sub,  perfi  tense,  was. 

bi^fheun,  a  little  finger  ;  gen,  biphéin. 

bile,  s,  m.  a  tree ;  gen,  id,  any  ancient  tree  growing  over  a 
holy  well  or  in  a  fort,  called  in  English  a  bellow- 
tree. 

biot),  v,  sub.  imp,  yd  pers,  sing,  let  it  be ;  modern  form 
b-roeAt). 

bioftbAt),  biot)bA,  s,  m.  enemy;  gen,  biot>bAn,  //.-Ait>e, 
prep,  case,  pi.  biot>bAib. 

bío'ó^,  v,  a.perf.  of  bio'ó^,  start,  rouse. 

biot)  cur*,  v.  sub.  wiper f.  impersonal  form,  it  was. 

bionn,  sub.  verb pres,  hab,  form,  wont  or  accustomed  to  be 
modern  form  bit)  e  Ann. 

bireAc,  s,  m.  increase,  gen.  bipg;  Apiy  £ac  bifeAc  t>Á 
m-bei-peAt)  An  niAC  pn,  T>obein.eAt>  An  t>n.tnrn-iAVl 
bireAC  teif,  and  every  increase  which  that  son  was 
wont  to  obtain,  the  caul  (also)  obtained  an  iAcre^se 
with  him. 
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bic,  s.  /.  life,  existence,  being;  gen.  bcAÚ^;  a^  or  aij\  bic, 

adv.  phrase,  at  all,  in  existence, 
binn,  s.  f.  being,  existence;  t>o  bicin,  on  account  of  or  by 

virtue  of. 
bbAf,  s.  vi.  taste,  flavour  ;  gen.  bÍAif,  pi.  id. 
blAir*,  v.  a.  taste ;  bbAifpeAT),  1st  pers.  sing,  fatten,  I  shall 

taste ;   inf.  bbAifeAt). 
bbiAt>Aii,  s.  f.  a  year;  gen.  and  pi.  bt/iA'ónA,  contracted  frovi 

bbiAt)AnnA. 
bocc,  *&//.  poor,  needy,  distressed ;  comp.  boicce. 
bo^,  v.  a.  move,  stir,  loosen,  slacken;   in  fin.  a  bojA'ó. 
boijvinn,  s.  m.  gen,  pi.  <?/bor\]\omi,  a  big  stone,  a  rock. 
bolAt),  s.  a  smell,  scent;  gen  -Ait),//,  id. 
bobcÁn,  s.  m.  Vulcan;  gen.  boLcAm. 
bonn,  s.  m.  base,  bottom,  foundation,  sole;  gen.  btnmi,//. 

boirm. 
bojVb,  adj.  haughty,  fierce,  savage  ;  comp.  buijVbe. 
bopfi,  adj.  great,  large. 

bócÁm,  s.f.  a  prey  of  cattle,  gen.  bócÁine,  pi,  bócÁmue. 
b|\An,  s.  f.  the  name  of  a  hound  ;  gen.  b|\Am. 
b]AAC,  s.  m.  sl  cloak,  a  garment;  gen.  bfvtnc,//.  id.%  bfiAic, 

and  b|\AUA. 
bjAÁc,  j.  m.  judgment;  gen.  bf\ÁcA;  50  bf\Ác,  0^'.  phrase, 

signifying  for  ever,  literally,  to  the  day  of  judgment; 

50  bjunrm  An  bfvÁCA,  to  all  eternity. 
bpÁCAin,  s.  m.  a  brother  ;  gen.  b|\ÁÚAf\,  //.  b|\Áiq\e  and 

D|VÁlÚ]\eACA. 

bj\eAcmii§,  v.a.  look,  behold,  perceive,  conceive,  think,  design 
bpeiSfuocT),  or  -ocu,  s.  m.  a  disguise,  false  appearance ;  gen., 

-OÓCA. 

bj\eiú,  v.  a.infin.  ofirreg.  verbbe^ ;  beufvpAt),  cond.  would  take. 

bj\eu£,  v-  a'  soothe,  flatter,  decoy,  delude,  entice ;  ^0 
bj\éu§At>,  infin. ;  rnuuA  ■o-n^eAt)  tvif  ^T^nne  ^0 
bf\eu£;At>,  unless  it  might  come  with  him  to  soothe 
Grainne,  i.  e.,  unless  he  could  soothe  Grainne. 

bfUACAfv,  s.  m.  a  word,  an  expression,  a  word  of  honour,  a 
judgment,  a  sentence;  gen.  bjveiq\e;  pi.  b|\iAcr*A. 

bjMACfVAc,  adj.  verbose,  talkative;  rn  il/if-bfUACjVAc,  sweet- 
spoken. 

bj\i§,  s.  f.  virtue,  essence,  power,  efficacy,  strength;  gen. 
br\ige,  pi.  bjvigce;  X)é  bjug,  ad.  because,  by  virtue  that. 

b|Aiocc,  s.  m.  a  spell,  a  charm,  amulet;  gen.  ojuocca; 
bjviocc  •o|\Aoi,6eAccA,  a  spell  of  magic. 

bjAir* ,  v.  a.  break,  dismember,  disunite  ;  infin.  A  bjMfeAt) ; 
past  part.  br»*rre. 
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bno§A,  s.  m.  gen.  of  b]\\i^. 

bnón,  s.  f.  gen.  of  ono,  a  quern,  a  handmill ;  dat.  bjAÓifl, 
//.  bj\óince. 

bjuig,  v*.  w.  a  palace,  a  distinguished  house,  a  royal  resi. 
dence ;  gen,  bf\o§A,//.  bnugA  ;  bnug  ha  t)óinne,  the 
palace  of  the  Boyne,  now  New-Grange  ;  it  was  also 
an  ancient  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Ireland. 

bnugAit),  s.  m.  a  farmer,  husbandman;  gen.  id.pl,  -Ait>i§e. 
{See  note  for  distinction  between  a  bnugAit)  and  a 

OIA'ÓUAC.) 

bjAOfou gAt>  (a^),  pres.  part,  inciting,  arousing ;  imp.  bnop- 

•ouig;  infin.  a  bnor-ougA'ó. 
bnuigeAn,  s.f.  strife,  quarrel;  gen.  bnuigne. 
bnuigeAH,  s.f.  a  palace,  a  royal  residence  ;  gen.  bjungne. 
b|Miigin,  s.  f,  same  as  bnui£eAn. 
bnutgne,  s.f.  gen  <?/bj\uigeAn  or  bnuigin,  a  strife,  a  quarrel ; 

andofh^m^e^n,  s.f  a  palace. 
b]\uirm,  andbpvi,  s.  f.  irreg.  a  womb;  gen.  bnuirme  and 

br\onn,  dat.  br\oitin,  pi.  bnonnA. 
buAt),  s.  f.  victory,  power,  virtue  ;  gen.  buA-me,  //.  buA^A  ; 

•oo  bneic  buAt>,  to  obtain  or  take  victory,  i.e.   to 

conquer  or  overcome. 
buA'ÓA,  indec.  adj.  having  virtues  or  good  qualities,  valuable, 

estimable,  precious  ;  the  pi.  of  the  sub.  buAt). 
buAt>cÁn,  s.  a  proper  name ;  gen.  touAX>cÁin. 
buAitceAj\,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  struck;  imp.  buAiL. 
buAin,z\  a.  take,  loose,  untie;  inf.  id. 
buAineugA,  s.  f  gen.  fl/buAineu^,  lasting  death. 
btiAniriA|\bÚA,  s.  gen.  ^/"buAntfiAjAOAt),  lasting  death. 
buAn,  adj.  lasting,  durable ;  fio)\buAn,  everlasting. 
buAn,  s.  cattle  of  the  cow  kind, 
but),  past  tense  of  assertive  verb  if,  it  is. 
btnx)e,  indec.  adj.  yellow, 
bu-me,  s.f.  thanks;  gen. id. 
btn'oeActif,  s.  thanks. 
buit>eAn,  s.  troop,  company,  crowd,  multitude;  gen.  btnóno, 

pi.  id. 
btn'oeAncr-UiAg,  s.  company. 

buitbe,  s.  m.  a  cast,  a  blow;  gen.  id.,  pi.  bintl/me. 
btnme,  s.  f.  a  nurse ;  gen.  id. 

bun,  s.  m.  base,  bottom,  foundation  ;  gen.  bom,//,  btun. 
cÁ,  interrog.  pron.  what,  where,  pron.  how ;  as  cÁ  b-j?tnb, 

where  is  or  are. 
DÁ1Ó,  s.   indef.  gen.  case ;  nom.    cÁc,  all,  each,  every,   the 

whole,  persons  in  gen  era  ^ 
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civil,  jr.  f.  a  spear,  a  javelin  ;  gen.  cAilo ;  cjuiaj;  (cá)  t»o 
c|\u  yAx)  cÁil,  t)o  cío^bAt)  qui  *oo  coppÁm,  O 
woe  !  your  blood  is  under  (upon)  your  spear,  the 
blood  of  your  body  has  been  shed. 

ÓAllXprmfe,  v.  a.  emp.fonn.  cond.  istper.  sing.  I  would  lose  , 
11Í  cAiUlpnnfe  mo  geAfA  ajaó^v  ua  cjvuirme,  I  would 

*  not   lose  my  bonds  for  the  gold  of  the  world  ;  imp. 

CAitX,  lose ;  inf.  X)o  cAiVLeAiiiAin. 

CA1LI15  ("oo'n),  s.f.  dat.  to  the  hag;  nom.  CAitleAc,  a  hag, 
an  old  woman;  gen.  CAill/ige;  pi.  cAilXeAOA. 

CAiLliff e,  v.  a.  per/,  tense,  2nd  per.  sing,  thou  didst  lose ; 
imp.  CAilX;  niofv  cAiVl/iffe  u-Aicne  iúaiú  jviAtri  a 
Ipliinn,  literally,  thou  didst  not  lose  ever  (you  never 
lost)  thy  good  judgment,  O  Fionn. 

cÁin,  s.f.  rent,  tribute,  fine  ;  gen.  caiia;  pi.  cáuaca. 

CAi|\ti,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  cajui,  a  pile,  a  heap  of 
stones. 

CAiúeAt),  v.  a.  per/,  pass.  0/cAiu,  throw,  hurl,  cast,  fling. 

CAiceADAjA,  v.  a.  perfi  tense,  ydper.pl.,  they  ate,  consumed  ; 
imp.  caic  ;  infin.  vo  cAiceAtfi. 

CAiceAtfi,  verbal  s.  m.  wearing,  wasting,  consuming,  expen- 
diture; gen.  cAicceand  cAicme :  ^An  córhÁijuoni  aj\  a 
5-CAiúeAth,  without  a  calculation  on  their  expenditure. 

CAiceAth,  inf.  0/cAic,  spend,  consume,  eat ;  a^  CAiceAtfi, 
pres.part.  enjoying,  consuming,  eating;  UAjvéif  feAcc 
m-bLiAt)AnnA  *oo  cAiúeAtri,  literally,  after  to  spend 
seven  years  :  an  idiom  to  be  rendered  by  translating  the 
infinitive,  t>o  cAiceAm,  passively,  seven  years  were 
spent. 

CAic-éi'oeAt),  s.  m  battle-armour,  clothing,  or  harness;  gen. 
cAic-éi'oi,6  and  CAic-éix>i§úe ;  pi.  id. 

CAiqreAf,  v.  a.  future,  relative  form  of  c&\t\  jjró  bé  caic- 
•peAr'  cfvi  cao|\a  t)iob,  whoever  shall  eat  three  berries 
of  them.  ;.;i  .:    .5  j 

cAicp|\,  you  will  be  obliged.         '™. 

caIat),  s.  m.  a  port,  harbour,  haven,  quay ;  gen.  and  pi.  -aix)j 

CAÍA,6-po|\c,  s.  m.  port,  a  harbour. 

CALÍAine,  s.  m.  a  crier,  one  who  laments ;  gen.  id.pl.  -v&e:  A^ur* 
oiAi|\fe  -pern  a  Oipn  at»  cAbbAi|\e  'oéir*  ha  £éirme, 
literally,  and  you  yourself,  O  Oisin,  shall  be  in  thy 
crier  ( =  shall  be  as  one  who  laments)  after  the  Fenians. 
An  instance  of  the  substantive  verb  uÁitn  (biAijvr-e 
being  its  future  tense)  ascribing  a  predicate  to  its  sub- 
■  feet  by  means  of  the  possessive  pronoun  x>o,  com- 
pounded  with  the  prej>.  An»-  At^Ann  "oo, 
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cao£at>,  num.  ord.  adj.  fifty. 

CA01.   s.  m.  away,  a  method,  a  manner,  gen.  id.  ;  a  5-CA01. 

in  a  way  or  manner;  adverbial  expression  equal  to  "  so.'* 
cAOine,  adj.  pi.  comp.  id,  ;  nom.  sing.  cAOin,   gentle,  mild, 

kind,  pleasing. 
cAoineAT),  v.  a.  and  n.  inf.  ;  a$   CAomeAt),  lamenting ;  imp, 

CA0111,  cry,  lament,  weep. 
cAOthA,  adj.  pi.;  nom.  sing.  CAom,  fair  ;  a  5-cofinAib  caoítia 

ctntrotngce,  in  fair  well- wrought  goblets. 
CAOfVA,  s.f.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  sing,  caoja,  a  berry;  cAonA, 

s.f.  a,  sheep,  gen.  caojaac. 
caojaac, s.  f.gen.of.  cao-jaa,  a  sheep;  pi.   caoi]ai§. 
cao]Aaio.  s.  f.  prep,  case  pi.  ;  nom.   caoja  a  berry. 
cAoj\ÚAinn,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.;  nom.  CAO-nUAnn,  quicken-tree, 

or  mountain-ash. 
cajaa,  s.  m.  a  friend ;  gen.  cajxat)  ;  pi.  cÁijvoe. 
CAjvbAT),   s.  m.  a  chariot,  carriage,  coach,  litter,  waggon  , 

gen.  CA]\bAi"o,  pi.  id. 
cAjACAntiACA,  adj.  pi.;  sing.  CAj\ÚAnriAc,  friendly,  kind,  cha- 
ritable ;  comp.  CA]\ÚArmAige. 
cÁ-p,  s.  m.  a  cause,  strait,  case ;  gen.  cÁif. 
cÁú,  s.  m.  a  battle,  an  Irish   battalion  of  3,000  men  ;  gen. 

audpl.  caúa. 
ceAccAtv,  indef.  pron.  each,  either  ;  ceAccAfv  aco,  either  ol 

them, 
ceAt),  s.  m.  leave,  permission ;  gen.  ceAT>A;  pL  id. 
ceAUA,  adv.  however,  howbeit ;  acc  ceAnA,  nevertheless. 
ceAtigAit,  v.  a.  imp.  bind,  tie,  join,  secure  ;  inf.  no  ceAn^AV 

to  bind. 
ceAn^Aitce,  past  part,    bound,  knotted,  tied;  imp.  coaiv» 

5A1Í. 

ceAn^Ab  (]\o),  v.  a.  perf  tense,  he  bound. 

ceAngAt,  s.   m.  a  bond,  band,  knot,  a  fetter;  gen.  and pU 
ceAn^Aii. 

ceAn^LeAtDA-jA,  v.  a.  $rd  per.  pi.  perf.  tense,  they  bound  or 
made  fast. 

ceAnn,  s.  m.  a  head ;  gen.  and  pi.  cirm  .  ia-ja  pn  *oo  -p^AoiL 
S^AÚÁn  An  ceAn^Ab  |\o  bÁ  a-ja  ceAnn  Chém,  then 
Sgathan  loosed  the  binding  (which)  was  on  the  head 
of  Cian;  -pÁ  ceAnn,  about  the  top  or  head ;  ceAnn  x>& 
ceAnnAib,  one  of  its  heads,  literally,  a  head  of  its 
heads ;  end,  termination  or  limit,  as  50  ceAnn  bli- 
AX)nA,  to  the  end  of  a  year  ;  a  5-ceAnn  ha  f\Ae  A%uy 
tiA  h-Aimp]Ae  pn,  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  sea 
son  :  iua  ceAnn,  adv.  phrase,  against  him, 
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ceAnn,    when  preceded  by  the  simple  prepositions,  a,   aij\, 
and  a]\,   and  connected  with   verbs  denoting  motion, 
generally  signifies  u  to,'   or  "  for  ;"  cuir^e  j?iof  Ariir1 
ceAccA  a  5-ceAtm    c-1 115111  c,   send  (put)  knowledge 
and  messengers  to  thy  daughter,  literally \  on  the  head 
of  thy  daughter  ;  a  h-Aicle  pn  cuij\  5jiÁirme  -peAfA 
Aguf  ceAccA  aj\  ceAim  a  clomiie,  after  that  Gráinne 
sent  (put)  word  and  messengers  for  her  children. 
ceAnn,  ca]a  ceAnn,  comp.  prep,  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of, 
in  opposition  to ;  ua]\  ceAnn  p'oúóÁnA,  in  spite  of 
peace. 
ceAiin-|\eAthAr\,  comp.  adj.  thick,  large,  or  fat-headed. 
seAnnrA,  s.  m.  rmph.  form  of  ceArm,  which  see. 
céAjvo,     s.  f.    art,  trade,  business,  function;  gen,  and  pt. 

ceijvoe. 
ceAjvoAib,  s.  f  dat.pl.  ;  nom.  coa^to. 
ceAnu-LÁfv,  comp.  s.  m.  fair  or  exact  centre,  very  middle ; 

gen.  ceAf\clÁif\,  pi.  id. 
ceAq\An.,  s.  four  persons,  four  of  anything  ;  gen.  ceAcnAin. 
céile,  indef.  pron.  each  other,  one  another,  other;  A^tif  j\o 
cui|\  pionn  a  LÁniA  AtÁtfiAib  a  ceile,  andFionnput 
their  hands  into    the    hands   of  one    another;  on 
5-cluAif  50  ceile  A1|V,  from  (one)  ear  to  the  other  of 
it,  viz.,  from  ear  to  ear  of  it ;  ón  to  50  céiLe,  from 
(one)  day  to  the  other,  viz.,  from  day  to  day;  o  céile, 
from  one  another,  asunder,  separated ;  s.   m.  asso- 
ciate, companion  ;  j?eAfv-ceile,    a  man-companion , 
viz.,  a  husband;  j\e,  or  le  ceile,   adv.  phrase,  to- 
gether. 
xéileAOjAA'ó,  s.  m.  farewell,  adieu ;  gen.  -jxaix). 
céileAbj\Ap  v.  n.  takes  farewell,  or  leave ;  the  relative  fom 

or  historical  present. 
ceilliue,  adj.  sensible,  rational,  wise,  prudent ;  50  céiU/róe 

ad.  prudently, 
ceile,  s.  f.  concealment,  secrecy  ;  gen.   ceilce  ;  f  Á  ceile, 

under  concealment. 
céitneAnuA,  also  céimnigeAÚA,  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  céim,  s.  f.  a 

step;  gen.  céitne. 
Cém,  s.  m.  a  proper  name,  gen.  #/"CiAn. 
cei]AC-meoOAn,  comp.  s.  m.  the  very  centre  or  middle;  gen. 

eir\cctrieo,ÓAin  ;  pi.   id. 
ceicfve,  nu77i.  adj.  four;  ceicfve  cent),  four  hundred, 
Ceut),  num.  ord.  adj.  a  hundred;  being  a  multiple  of  T>e\6, 
ten,  it  requires  its  sub.  in  the  sing»  thus,  cent)  f  eAfi 
means  a  hundred  men. 
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ceti'o-cACAig,  of  the  nundred  battles,  adj.  gen.  case  mi$\ 
from  ceut),  a  hundred,  andc&i&c,  belonging  to  bat- 
tles. 

ceirunA,  indec.  adj.-  the  same;  niAn  An  g-ceu'onA,  like- 
wise. 

ce«'oói|\,  adj.  instant,  immediate  ;  -j:a  cetmóin,  adv. phrase, 
forthwith,  immediately,  at  once;  a  5-cetraóitt,  adv. 
phrase,  instantly,  immediately. 

cia,  rel.  interrog.  pron.  who,  which,  that;  cia  Leif ,  whose 
(who  with). 

ciAn,  adj.  long  ;  111  o\\  ciAn,  it  was  not  long  (but)  understood)  ; 
comp.  céine. 

ciAtino-p  and  cia  An  nof,  adv.  how  ?  what  way  or  manner  ? 

CiA|\nt>it)e,  s.  Kerry. 

arm,  v.  a.  imp.,  decree,  resolve,  determine  on,  assign. 

cmn,  v.  a.  per/,  he  resolved  ;  if  í  cóthAinte  Att  An  citiri 
Oitiotb  A^tjf  SA'ób,  the  counsel  upon  which  Oilioll 
and  Sadhbh  determined  is. 

cum,  s.  m.  gen.  ^/ceAnn,  ahead. 

cinneAX)  (no),  was  appointed  or  determined  on,  the  perf^ 
passive:  imp.  active,  arm,  decree,  assign ;  infin.  T>& 
cineAiriAin,  to  resolve. 

cinneA*OA|\,^r/^  active,  yd  per f.  pi.  they  resolved,  agreed,  of 
determined  on. 

cumfe,  s.  m.  gen.  emph.  form  of  ceArm,  a  head. 

cion,  s.  m.  love,  fondness;  gen.  cm,  A^ur  fvobÁ  cion  mój\ 
A^  Aonguf  one,  and  great  was  the  love  Aonghus  had 
for  you ;  literally ;  and  the  love  was  great  at  Aonghus 
upon  thee. 

ciotmt  s.  m.  head,  cause,  account;  gen.  cmn;  pi.  id.  ano- 
ther form  of  ceAtm,  but  more  generally  used,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  than  this  latter  form  to  denote  cause, 
reason,  or  account ;  as  -pÁn-A  ciotm  \\w,  on  that  head, 
on  that  account ;  mÁ  cÁpc  A^tmrn  x>Á  5-c-ionn,  if 
peace  is  at  us  on  their  account  {viz.f  if  we  may  have 
peace  for  their  sake);  or  a  ciotm,  over  his  head; 
'iia-[\  5-cionn,  in  our  company;  of  ciotm,  comp, 
prep,  overhead,  over,  above,  in  preference  to. 

ci  01111  uaó, adj.  guilty,  criminal;  comp.  -CAige. 

aotmur,  another  form  of  ci  Ann  or,  adv.  how? 

cionbAX),  v.  a. perf.  passive,  has  been  shed,  or  taken' away, 
imp.  cioftAb. 

cior,  s.  m.  rent,  tribute,  tax;  gen.  cíorA.  \ pi.  ciorAnnA. 

cbAtm,  s.f,gen.  clomtie,  a  tribe,  a  family,  a  clan;  pU 
cbAmiA,  children. 
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cl&Yin&ib,  s. /.  prtp.  case  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  clAnn. 
Lája,  s.  m.  a  board,  a  table;  gen.   c!ai]a  ;  ^/.   2V.  «;^  cbÁ- 

j\aca  ;  clÁip,  pi.  more  correct. 
cleAfA,  s.  m.  pi.  and  gen.,  nom.  cleA)%   a  trick,  a  feat ;  pi. 

also  cleAf  Arm  a. 
cli,  indeclin.  adj.  left;  Ain'  LÁirh  clí,  in  my  left  hand, 
cl/ifoe,  indeclin.  adj.  expert,  active. 
cloc-ó]VÓA,  comp.  adj.  golden-jewelled. 
ctoióeAtfi,  or  cbAi'óeArh,  s.   m.  a  sword  ;  gen.  cloióith  ;  //. 

cloitrtrhce. 
tloirm,  s.  f  dat.  sing.  ;  gen.   cloirme,  pi.    clAmiA,  chil- 
dren,   descendants,   a  clan;  nom.  sing.  clArm  ;  011^ 
11Í  j\Aib  t)o  cloirm   A^Ain  acc  aou  tfiAc  AtfiAm,  foi 
there  was  not  of  children  at  me  but  one  son  only, 
viz.,  I  had  only  one  son. 
clof,  a  verbal  noun  and  part,  from  cUnn,  hear ;  Af\  n-A  clor 
fin  t>on  acac,  the  giant  having  heard  that ;  literally, 
upon  its  hearing  that  to  the  giant, 
clof,  v.  a.  inf.  to  hear  ;  imp.  cltnn,  irreg.  verb  ;  cLoy  fre- 
quently occurs  as  the  perfect  passive  of  this  irreg.  verb, 
as  5«|A  cLof  AtieuLAio  neirrte,  so  that  they  (the  shouts) 
were  heard  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
tluAif,  s.  f.  dat.  case,  nom.   cluAf,   an  ear;  gen.  cluAife 

pi.  ctuAf  A. 
cluicce,  s.f  a  game,  play,  sport  ;  gen.  id. 
xnArhA,  s.f.nom.  pi  bones;  nom.  sing.  cnÁirh  ;gen.  cttÁirha 
cneAt),  s.  f.  a  wound  ;  gen.  cnéi'óe ;  //.  cneAt>A. 
cneA'ÓAib,  s.prep.  case  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  cneAX),  a  wound. 
cneAf,  s.  m.  skin;  gen.  ctiif;  pi.  cneAfA. 
cnif,  gen.  0/crieAf. 

cnuic  and cnoic,  s.  m.  gen,. and  pi.;  nom.  cnoc,  a  hill, 
crmrh,  s.f  a  worm  ;  gen.  cnturhe ;  dat.  cntnrh  ;  pi.  cmitfiA.; 
co-oLa,   or  co'oLa'ó,  s.  m.  sleep  ;  gen.  cot>aLua  ;  bi   -pe  ida 

coTDtA,  he  was  asleep  ;  literally,  in  his  sleep. 
co^Ait),  s    m.  gen.;  nom,  co^A'ó,  war;  pL    co^Ait)    and 

C05ÚA. 
coi^eA'ÓAib,    s.  dat.  pi.;  nom.  sing,  coi^e,  and  -eAX>,  a  pro- 
vince, a  fifth. 
coit)ce,  adv.  for  ever    {time    to   come),  A^uf  111  b-pui§it> 
■puAirhneA-p  inÁ   corhntn'óe   coit)ce,  and  he  shall  not 
get  for  ever  (he  shall  never  get)  peace  nor  rest. 
C01LL,  s.f.  a  wood  ;  gen.  coiLLe ;  pi.  coiLLue. 
cóirhetm,  v.  a.  i?np.  protect,   guard,  keep,  take  heed  ;  inf. 
990  coitfieut),   to  guard;    a^    cóirhetm,  pres.  part. 
guarding 
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cóiihetro,  s.  guard, ;  gen.  cóm'ietrouA  ;  Apif  ftiAij\  ha  cao|\a 
^aíi  coirheuT)  onncA,  and  he  found  the  berries  with- 
out a  guard  upon  them. 

cóitneu>oj:Ain,  v.  a.  2nd  per.  sing,  future  tense,  you  shall 
guard;  imp.  coimeim. 

confieu-ouA,  gen.  case  of  cóitheu'o ;  -peAn.  cónheti'ouA,  a  man 
of  guard,  a  sentry. 

coirmnceAt),  s.f.  protection,  mercy,  quarter,  saving.  See  Note. 

cóitrmeAfA,  adj.comp.  degree,  nearer,  or  next ;  positive,  coti» 
•po5ur. 

coitnnige,  s.  a  combat ;  gen.  id. 

coitri-p^Leo,  s.  m.  a  conflict,  encounter  ;  gen.  id. 

coingiAlX,  s.  m.  condition,  a  covenant,  obligation  r  ge\ 
comgiVl;  pi.  id. 

comne,  s.  f.  a  meeting,  a  tryst,  opposition;  gen.  id.  ;  useX 
only  adverbially  ast  mA  comne,  against  him. 

comce,  //.  ofcú,  a  hound. 

coin,  adj.  just,  right,  good ;  ní  coin.  •OAthrA  -peAlX  *oo  t)ett 
nAtfi  onu,it  (is)  not  right  for  me  to  do  treachery  upo^ 
thee  ;  comp.  degree,  có-jaa.  * 

co1f£>  Vt  a'  *mP*  cneck  or  oppose. 

coiucwne,  adj.  pi.  universal,  public,  common,  general,  sing* 
coicceAnn  ;  a  5- coiucinne,  adv.  phrase,  one  and  all, 
altogether,  in  common;  a  'oubn.A'OAfv  cÁc  a  5-coiu- 
cínne  nÁn.  cu5a*oajv  (Aicne  Ain) ;  they  all  said  in 
common,  that  they  did  not  give  knowledge  upon 
him,  i.  e.,  that  they  knew  him  not. 

iolAtririA  and  column  a,  s.  m:  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  coLurhAti,  a 
prop,  a  pillar,  a  pedestal. 

coÍAnn,  s.f.  a  body;  gen  coin  a. 

Cob^Án,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen-  Cob^Ám.     See  Note. 

cotpA,  s.  m.  thigh,  haunch,  gen.  id.;  o'n  col/pA  por  x>e, 
from  the  thigh  of  him  down  ; 

corhAimfin,  s.f.  same  time  ;gen.  coihAimrine;  a  5-coth  Aim- 
ran,  adv.  phrase,  at  the  same  time,  cotemporaneously. 

corhAin,  s.f.  presence  ;gen.  cotriAine;  or  coniAin,  comp. 
prep,  in  sight,  in  presence  of. 

coniAinceAt),  s.f  protection,  mercy. 

cóniÁiniorh,  s.  m.  a  calculation,  a  reckoning;  gen.  co- 
rn Áinirh. 

DothAijVIe,  s.f.  counsel,  advice;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  -LeACA. 

£oihAinre,  s.  f  presence,  emph.  form;  rÁ  córfiAin,  in  pre- 
sence of. 

cóttiaL  (a^), pres. part,  performing,  executing;  imp.  couiaL 
perform,  fulfil,  execute. 
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coiiu\ll,  s.  m.  performance,  execution,  fulfilment;  gen.  co- 
iiu\ilX. 

comAOin,  s.  f.  company,  a  favour ;  gen*  comAome  ;  a  5« 
coniAom,  along  with,  literally,  in  company  of. 

cómAncA,  s.  m.  a  mark,  a  symbol;  gen.  id. ;  pi.  corhAttC- 
trrÓe, 

cotrmÁil,  s.  f  a  convention,  meeting;  gen,  cótfmÁLA. 

córht) Airi^ne,  s.  f  stability,  strength;  gen.  id. 

coutoaIca,  s.  m.  foster-son,  foster-brother;  gen.  id.  /A 
-Ait>e. 

cotn'oUic,  adj.  very  fast,  compact,  or  close  ;  com,  here,  as  in 
many  other  words,  is  an  intensitive  prefix. 

cómÍAnn,  s.  m.  a  duel,  a  combat,  fight;  gen.  cómt,Ainn  ;  ph 
id. ;  a  Iaoic  11  a  5-comlAnn  t>eAC<Mn,  O  warrior  of  the 
hard  fights, 

coiiibuAT)A'r\,  s.  m.  company ;  gen.  mid  pi.  com'LuA,OAi|A. 

com-mAO-roce,  s.  m.  gen.  case  ;  no?n.  cóm-mAoiT)eAih,/rw/* 
corn,  together,  <?7^niAOi,óeAÍ>,  or  mAOiT)eArh,  joy— 
common  <?r  mutual  joy,  congratulation. 

cómntn'óe,  s.  m.  rest ;  gen.  id, ;  also  written  córhnAi'óe, 
rest,  a  tarrying,  a  dwelling  ;  gen.  cótnnuijce  :  mónÁr 
comnuigce,  much  rest ;  literally,  much  of  rest ;  a  5- 
corhnAit)e,  adv.  phrase,  always,  continually. 

cótrmuií>ce.  s.  f.  gen.  case  of  foregoing. 

comójAAt),  v.  a.  inf.  to  prepare ;  imp.  comór\,  gather,  as- 
semble. 

comoncAir*,  s.  m.  gen.  of  comoncAf,  emulation;  An  /5a 
•f-Leit)  comóncAif  pn,  these  two  feasts  of  emulation, 
that  is,  one  emulating  the  other. 

cómpÁnAc,  s.  m.  a  companion,  comrade,  associate ;  gen. 
cómpÁntng;  pi.  cómiJÁntnge  and  cómpÁnACA. 

comr\Ac,  s.  m.  a  fight,  conflict,  combat;  gen.  and  pi.  com- 
•jaaic  ;  A^tif  if  é  comjvAc  a|\  a-ja  cmneA'OAn,  comnAc 
cnoio-neA|\crfiA|\  x>o  t)etinAm,  and  the  strife  or 
combat  upon  which  they  resolved  is,  to  make  a  con- 
tention (to  fight)  by  their  strong  hands. 

corh)\Ac  v.  n.  inf.  to  strive,  to  fight ;  imp.  coiiif\AC. 

corhnACAniAn,  v.  n.  istper.  pi.  perf  tense,  we  fought ;  com 
-pACAtnAn  ie  ceile,  we  fought  with  one  another. 

córhnÁií),  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  córhnÁX),  a  discourse, 
dialogue;  prep:  case  pi.  comnÁií>ciD. 

corhnAinn,  s.  m.  a  division,  point  of  meeting ;  a  £-corhf\Ainn 
mo  f^éiúe,  in  the  hollow  of  my  shield. 

comÚA,  s.  a  condition;  gen.  id.  ;  dat.pl.  comUAife. 

comquiA§,  s.f.  great  pity;  gen.  corhquiAige. 
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cotiAibre,  s.  dat.  pi.  emph.  form  ;  nom.  sing,  cu,  a  hound, 
éi|\ig  btxmgeAn  toi^\  "ÓÁ  coitroo'in  conAibfe,  lite- 
rally, a  quarrel  sprung  up  between  two  hounds  ol 
my  hounds,  viz.,  between  two  of  my  hounds. 

cotiAilbe,  s.f.  love,  attachment,  friendship;  gen.  id. 

coiiAi|\e,  s.  f.  gen.  a?td  pi.  ;  nom.  couAin,  a  way,  a  beaten 
road,  a  path. 

Con  An,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen.  Con  Ám.     See  Note. 

concA'OAn,  v.  a.  irr eg.  perfect  tense,  they  saw. 

con^AriuA,  s.  m.  help,  assistance,  gen.  case;  nom.  sing. 
conpiArh  or  conpiAt),  a  verbal  noun. 

con^bÁÍA,  s.  gen.  case',  nom.  sing.  con^bÁib ;  X)0  ceAiv 
gLyoAfv  aii  Lon^  x)o  ctiAiHifrtb  congbÁlA  An  cuahi, 
literally,  they  made  fast  the  ship  to  the  poles  oi 
support  of  the  harbour  (mooring-poles). 

con^bAf.  v.  a.  relative  or  historical  present',  imp.  con^Ab, 
keep,  hold  ;  T>o'n  C1  con^bA-p  tiA  caúa,  to  the  indi* 
vidual  (who)  keeps  the  battalions  ;  inf.  -oo  con^bÁii. 

óonnAinc,  i?rcg.  v.  a. perfect  tense,  he  saw;  imp.  feic  ;  inf 
x>'-j:eicrvm. 

ConnlA,  s.  m.  a  proper  name ;  gen.  id.  ;  one  of  the  sons  ol 
•OiAfvmtn'o,  to  whom  was  given,  as  an  inheritance,  the 
shield  of  the  latter. 

connjVAt),  s.  m.  an  agreement,  a  covenant ;  gen.  connnAró , 
gen.  also  and  ?nore  regular  form,  connA-pcA  ;  pi.  id. 

concAOAij\C,  s.f.  peril,  danger;  gen.  -ce,  pi.  -ueACA. 

cop,  s.  m.  a  visit,  occasion,  a  tune  or  twist,  cast  or  throw; 
an  obligation,  covenant,  compact ;  A1|\  con,  so  that, 
to  the  end  that,  by  which  means ;  An  aou  con,  hj 
any  means,  in  any  wise,  at  all. 

con  a,  adj.  conip.  degree  of  coin;  Agup  111  on  con  a  tunc  au 
UAin  pn  111  a  Anoip,  and  (it)  was  not  juster  for  you 
that  time  than  now. 

conn,  s.  m.  a  drinking-  cup  or  horn,  a  goblet;  gen.  and  pU 
ctnnn  and  coinn  ;  dat.pl.  connAib. 

conp,  s.  m.  a  body,  a  corpse  ;  gen.  cuinp ;//.  coinp;  dat.  pi, 
conpAib. 

conpÁm,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  conpÁn,  a  little  body. 

C0V>  s- f'  a  foot;  gen.  coire;//.  corA*.  ne  n-Án  5-coifi 
by  our  side,  alongside  us. 

corAib,  prep,  case,  pi.  of  foregoing. 

corS>  s.  m.  an  impediment,  hindrance,  restriction;  gen 
coir^ ;  pi.  id. 

cor 5  (t)o),  v.  a.  perf  tense,  he  opposed  ;  also  the  inf.  mood. 

cor^An,  s.  m.  slaughter,  havoc,  overthrow  ;  gen.  and  pi.  cor» 
£Ain ;  gen.  also  cor^AnÚA. 
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copmnlcAc-o,    s.   m.    similitude,  likeness,   co-resemblance, 

fashion ;  gen.  -eAcoA. 
copu\rh,  verbal  sub.  rti.  defence,  protection;  gen,  copvncA. 
copuvrh,  v.  a.  inf.  to  defend ;  t>á  copiArh,  to  defend  it ;  imp. 

cOfAin,  defend,  contend. 
CJ\Atin,j.  m.  a  tree,  a  stave,  a  mast ;  gen.  cnAum,  pi.  id.  ; 

dat.  pi.  cr\AiiriAib. 
c)\Aob,  s.f.  a  branch,  a  bough  ;  gen.  cnAobA  and  cnAoibe  ; 
pi.  Cf\A0bA.      . 

c]\Aoi^eAc,  s.  f  a  spear,  javelin  ;  gen.  cn&oipge  ;  pi.  C|vaoi- 

feACA. 

cjAAOf-co^AncAc,  comp.  adj.  greedy-ravening. 

cneACA,   s.f.  or  m. pi.  plunder,  booty,  spoils  of  war;  nom. 

cneAc ;  gen.  cneice. 
c]\eit),  v.  a,  i?np.  believe  ;  infin.  cr\ei'oeArhAin,  to  believe, 
cneuu,  inter. pron.  what  }  for  cA|\eAt),  what  thing?  cr\eu"o 

'pÁ'  'o-cÁn^AbAir\  *oon  po'óbA  -po  ?  under  what  (why) 

nave  ye  come  to  this  wood  ? 
crxiocAib.  s.  f  dat.  pi. ;  nom.   sing.  cm'oc,  a  territory,  a 

country,  a  boundary,  end;  gen.  cmce;//.  cjvíoca. 
c|\o,  s.  m.  irreg.  a  fold,  a  flock  ;  gen.  cr\oi ,  pi.  cnóice.        / 
cno,  s.  in.  death ;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  cr\Ai. 

cnob,  s.  m.  a  hand,  a  paw;  gen.  cr\Oib,//.  id.  tf/7afcr\obAttA. 
c|\oib-neA|VurhAr\,  comp.  adj.  strong -handed, 
cnoroe, s.  vi.  heart;  gen.  id.  ;  pi. crvoróce. 
cnóiLroioó,  adj.  weak,   infirm,  weak  from  the  approach  of 

death, 
enomn,  s.  m.gen.  An  ónomn  yo,  of  this  tree;  nom.  cr\Ann, 

a  tree  ;  pi.  cnAmn. 
cnom,  v.  a.  imp.  bend,  bow,  stoop  ;  inf.  'oo  cjvom,  to  bend. 
c)\oc  (t)o),  v.  a.  perf  tense,  he  shook;  imp.  cnoic. 
c}Ui,  s.  f  blood,  gore;  gen.  id. 
cr\UA,6piAt>mAnnA,  comp  s.  on.  pi.  hard  knots,  from  cnuA'6, 

adj.  hard,  and  pi  At)m,  s.  m.  a  knot,  tie,  band ;  gen.  cnu- 

AT)ftiA,6mA  ;  Aguf  fvo  cuir\   cr\uAhóftiA,6mAnnA  coin- 

t>Am<;ne  'oof^AOibce  uinne  fém  -pÁ  ceAtin  ua  cr\A- 

oipje,  and  it  put  hard  knots  of  indissoluble  strength 

upon  itself  about  (under)  the  top  of  the  spear, 
cnumne,  s.f.  earth,  globe;  gen.  id. 
cntnc,   s.f.  dat.;  nom.    crwc,  form,  state;  gen.  cnocA  and 

crxuice;//.  cnucA. 
cu,  s.  m.  orf.  gen.  ctm,  con  ;  dat.  case,  cum,  com  ;  pi.  cum, 

com,  or  coua,  comue ;  a  hound. 
cuAT/OAn,  v.  n.  irreg.  perf.  tense  ^rd  per.  pi.  they  went ;  imp. 

céró;  inf.  'ooí>uÍ. 
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cuAit),  v.  n,  irreg,  perf  tense,  ofzém,  he  went. 

cuaiU/ií>i  to,  s.  f  prep,  case,  pi. ;  nom,  sing.    ctiAilt,  a  pole, 

stake,  post;  gen.  cuAilie;  pi.  ciiAiVlce. 
cuaLato,  irreg  v. a.  perf.  tense,  he  heard ;  imp,  cttun,  hear. 
cuca,  prep,  pron.  to  them. 
cu^A-ofA,  prep.  pron.   emph.for??i  of  cu^At),  or  cu^ac,  to 

thee. 
cii£;Airme,  prep.  pron.  pi.  to  ourselves;  emph.  form  of  cu- 

<;Ainn,  to  us. 
cu^AtrifAj/r^.  pron,  sing,  to  myself;  emph.form  of  cti^Atn. 

to  me. 
cm  toe,  indec,  adj.  meet,  fit,  comp.  id. 

ctntofveA  %  s.  m.  a  band,  bond,  fettei,  manacle ;  gen,  cuibjug. 
cmb^i  §e,  pi,  of  foregoing, 
cúice,  and  ÓÚ1C1,  prep.  pron.  unto  her,  unto  it. 
ctHT>,  s.  f.  a  part,  remnant,  portion  of  food,  a  supper;  gen, 

CO"OA. 

ctn'oeAcc,  s.f.  company;  gen.  cwoeAccA. 

CÚ15,  num.  adj.  five. 

ctn^e,  prep.  pron.  sing,  unto  him,  unto  it. 

ctn^iofv,  indef,  s,  five  persons. 

cvnmileAf,   v.  a,  per/,  tense,   I  rubbed;    imp.  ctnmiL;  in/ 

x>o  ctnmilc. 
ctunrm,  s.  remembrance. 
cmirmeAc    s,  remembrance  ;  ni  Virm   riAc  ctntrmeAc  com. 

cj\UAg,  there  is  not  with  us   any  remembrance    sa 

sad.     TlAc   is  here  used  for  Aon,    any;  corhújUiAg, 

equally,  or  so  sad. 
cinn^,  s,  a  yoke,  duty,  obligation.     See  Note. 
cm |A,  v,  a,  imp,  put ;  >oo  ctnfv,  perf  tense,  hath,  or  has  put ; 

infin.  t)o  cup. 
ctii|v,  s.  ?n,pl.  ;  nom,  sing,  cuj\,  a  surety,  a  guarantee. 
cuif\eAX),    the  perf.  passive,   was,  or  were  put  or  sent,  of 

CtllfV. 

cui]AeAvOA|v,  v.  a,  ^rd per.  pi.  perf .  tense,  they  put. 

cui]AeA"p,  v.  a,  present  historical  tense,  or  relative  present,  he 
puts  or  places. 

ctnyveAf,  v.  a.  1st  psr,  sing,  perf  tense,  I  have  put  or  placed. 

ctii|\eA-priA,  v.  a.  1st  per.  sing.  per/,  tense,  emph,  form9 1  my- 
self have  put  or  placed. 

ctn^eA'o,  v,  a.  \st per.  sing,  future  tense,  I  will  put. 

cuipro,  v,  a,  imp.  put,  2nd  pers,  pi.  ;  cuijato  cofg  a]\  oa^ 
11-AfvmAib,  put  a  stop  or  check  upon  your  arms. 

cinj\fe,  v,  a.hnp.  2nd  per.  sing.  emph.  form,  put. 

c;iir\ur,  v.  a,  imp,  tense  passive,  wo  wont  to  be  sent  or  put. 
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cii|\A"6,  s.  m.  a  hero,  a  champion;  gen.  cti|\Ar6 ;  pi.  id. 

cúl,  s.  in.  aback;  gek.  and  pi.  cull ;  cúL-bÁine,  a  reserve, 
something  held  back. 

cul&rocib,  s.  m.  prep,  case  pi. ;  110m.  sing.  cuIait),  suit, 
apparel  ;£-<?;?.  id.  and  cuIat)  ;  nom.pl.  cuALAiT>eACA. 

cum,  prep,  to,  lor,  governs  genitive. 

cum  a,  indec.  adj.  indifferent,  equal:  A^Uf  50  m-bAX)  cum  a  Let 
cia  An  ceAiin  iua  T>-uein5eomAÍ>  au  biAt>  t>o  cuinui 
cúice,  and  that  it  was  indifferent  (or  mattered  not; 
with  it,  which  head,  into  which  came  the  food  that 
was  wont  to  be  sent  into  it. 

CumAiVl.  See  under  Worm,  "  additional  notes. 

cúm-o  wgie,  past  part,  burnished,  well-wrought. 

cumuf,  <?rcumAr*,  s. m.  strength,  power;  gen.  cumAif. 

CunnAc,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen.  Cu|aj\ai§. 

•oá,  conj.  if,  and  sign  of the  cond.,  asx>&  b-feicjreAX)  pb,  it 
ye  would  see. 

da,  rel.  pron.  who,  which,  that ;  what,  that  which,  all  that 
as,  'oÁ'o-uÁmi^  |viAth  Ain,  of  all  that,  up  to  this  time 
came  upon  him. 

~o&,  a  contraction  oj ~t>o,  prep,  with  the poss.  pron.  a,  his,  to  his, 
to  hers,  to  its,  to  their,  as  t>a  'oeunArh  (=t)o  a 
fceuriAm),  to  do  it,  literally,  to  its  doing  ;  also  of  th* 
prep.  T)é,  of  and  a,  as  T)Á  JioVIa,  of  his  servant 
(=T)é  a  §ioVIa),  and  of  the  prep.  x>o,  by,  with,  a> 
X)Á  x>eoin  with  his  consent  or  concurrence ;  it  also 
occurs  compounded  with  the  prep,  "oo,  in  its  significa' 
Hon  of  on,  upon,  and  the  rel.  a,  which,  as  LÁ  tja 
|\Aib  pionn  a  •o-UeAihj\Ai§,  a  day  upon  which  Fionu 
was  at  Tara.  T)Á,  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  5,  tht 
sign  of  the pres.  part,  {see  'oeAfugA'ó.) 

í>Á,  card.  adj.  two ;  LÁn  a  'óá  LÁm,  the  full  of  his  two 
hands  :  'ÓÁ,  precedes  and  qualifies  nouns.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
•oó  and'bk,  see  Second  Irish  Book,  page  29. 

T)Áib,  s.f  a  meeting,  a  convention;  gen.  'oÁibe. 

x)Áib,  v.  a.  deal,  give  out ;  inf  'oÁiteAt) ;  perf.  pass. 
•oÁileA"ó,  was  dealt-out. 

■o'Aimt)eoiri,  adv.  against,  in  spite  of. 

-oAiri^eAn,  adj.  strong,  rirm,  fortified;  comp.  ro6AW£r\e. 

•oai]a,  s.f.  an  oak;  gen.  *oaj\ac,  pi.  X)A|\aca,  sometimes 
•OAinge. 

•OAicgeAb,  comp.  adj.  white-coloured. 

x)a1ca,  s.  in.,  a  foster-son  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  'OaLuaoa. 

•oSLcACA'p,  s.  m»  fosterage,  fostering;  gen.  'oÁluACAif* 

VAirir'A,  prep,  pron,  emph.  form,  to  myself, 


"OAriuir,  s.  m.  proper  name ;  gen.  T)Arritiir. 

•0Á11,  s.  m.  fate,  destiny,  lot  ;  gen.  -cAin  ;  //.  T>ÁncA. 

T)Án-,oéir,  after  them. 

•oÁ  n-ionnrAigix),  towards  them. 

■OAome,  s.  m.  pi.  of  twine. 

t)Á|\  combination  of -o  Á,  relative  pron.,  and  no,  a  sign  of  the 
perf.  tense,  as  t>Í\\  geAolArrA  which  I  have  pro- 
mised. 

•oa]\,  of  which,  np:n  which,  whose,  whereof,  to  or  of 
whom  or  which,  i.e.  T>e  or  t)0,  the  prep,  a,  the 
rel.  pron.  which  usually  becomes  Á|\  zuhen  placed 
before  j\o  a  sign  of  the  per f.  tense. 

T)Án,  of  our  (=  *oe,  prep,  of,  and  Án,  poss.  pron.  our);  to 
our    =  xyo,  prep,  to  and  &i{\,  poss.  pron.  our). 

t)An,  prep,  by,  through;  used  in  siuearing,  as  tda^v  DAn. 
LAthAibre,  by  your  hands. 

X)AnA,  indec.  ord.  adj.  second  ;  ah  T>AnA  h-HAin,  the  second 
time. 

T)Ar\Ab  andx)Ai(\bf  dat.  of  the  rel.  pron.  a,  to  or  for  whom  or 
which,  no  the  sign  of  the  perf.  and  bA  the  past  tense  of 
assertive  verb  ir,  as  "OAnAb  urA  éij\ic  ^o  ÚAbAinc, 
for  whom  it  was  easier  to  give  eric. 

•OAn   liom,  impers.  verb,  it  seems  to  me,  methinks,  I  know. 

T>e,prep.  pron.  of  him  ;  prep,  of;  "oe  pit»,  thereat. 

•oeAbAT),  s.  dispute,  a  debate. 

■oeACAit),  v.  n.  irreg.  imperf  S7ibj.  of  céró,  go,  escape  ; 
^onAc  n-'oeACAit)  reAn,  so  that  a  man  did  not  escape  ; 
lonntir  50  n-T>eACAro  imciAn  uAn  £lnonn,  so  that 
he  (Diarmuid)  went  a  great  distance  over  Fionn. 
The  conj.  50  requires  this  mood  after  it  instead  of 
the  imperf.  of  the  indie,  zvhich  is  uéróeAX). 

'oeACAin,  adj.  difficult,  hard  ;  comp.  T>eAcnA 

'oeAg,  adj.  good,  used  only  in  composition-,  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  as  "oeAg-bAOc,  a  good  warrior, 
in  contradistinction  to  T>r\oc,  bad;  *oei§  is  substi- 
tuted for T)eA§,  when  placed  before  norms  whose  first 
vowel  is  sle?tder. 

T>eA§-rhnA,  s.f.  gen.  of  a  good  wife  ;  pi.  id.nom.  'oéig-beAn. 

'oeAbb,  s.  f.  visage,  countenance,  face,  form,  frame,  figure  ; 
gen.  'oeilbe  ;  dat.  T)eilb. 

"oéAHArh,  or T)etinArri,  v.  s.  doing;  gen.  "oeÁnrriA. 

•oeA|\A,  s.  notice,  remark;  gen.  id. 

©eA]Vb,  adj.  sure,  certain,  true  ;  or  T)eA|vb  liom,  since  it  is 
sure  with  me,  since  I  am  persuaded  or  certain ;  when 
prefixed  to  nottns  whose  first  vowel  is  slender  it  is 
ivritten  T>e:nb. 
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T)OA|\ts,  v.  a.  prove,  confirm  ;  in/in.  T)oa^1')AX). 
\)OA]\b]\Áir|\oAr,  s.  m.  gen*  pi.  of  "oca]\"o]\acai]\,  a  brother  ; 

gau  sing.  t)eAt\b|\ÁCAp  ;  //.  -Áic-|\e  and  -Áicj\eAéA. 
t^cA|\bcA)\,     7'.     a.    imp.  pass,    or  pres.  pass,    of   •oeA]\b; 

-oeA}\bcA]\  t)«iii)i  c-w^ttnte,  let  thy  blows  be  proved 

to  us. 
•oeA}\^,    adj.  red,   bloody,  sanguinary,  intense,  inveterate, 

severe,  great ;  comp.  T>eir\£;e. 
■oeArv^-lAfrxAc,  comp.  adj.  red  or  crimson  flaming. 
t;eA]\5-|UiACAir\,  comp.  s.    m.  pi.;  nom.  •oeA'p^-'ruiACAfV,  a 

sanguinary  light  ;  "oeA-jA^  is  here  used  as  an  intensitive. 
•oeArxnA,  irreg.  v.  a.  stibj.  perf  ofx>eAn,  0?"oetm,  do,  make. 
•oeApugAU,  pres.  part,   and  inf.    of  T)eAfui§,  v.  a.  prepare, 

get  ready  ;  'OÁ  n-TDeAfugAT),  in  their  preparation,  i.  e., 

preparing  them,  same  as  a^á  n-'oeA-pu§A'6. 
"oeic  num.  ord.  adj.  ten. 

-oeit),  s.f.  dat.  of  véAX),  a  tooth  ;  gen.  •oéi'oe,  pi.  id, 
oéi'o-geA'l,  comp.  adj.  white-toothed. 
DeijeAU ac,  adj.  last;  comp  -Ai§e. 
•oeiU/ig,  v.   a.   leave,   part  from,  separate;  •oeiLeocAi,oir\ 

cond.    yd.  pers.  pi.  they   would   separate  ;  50  hac 

n-'oeibeocAToir',  that  they  would  not  separate, 
•cenhin,  adj.  certain,  sure,  true;  50*061™™,  adv.  certainly, 

truly  ;  if  T)enriiii  biom,  I  am  sure, 
•oéinnrt,   v.  a.  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  tense,  I  do,  for  X)etmAirn  ; 

imp.  T)eiin. 
•oéirnrm,  v.  a.  imperf.  ofvevm,  I  used  to  do  0r  make:  the 

ifnperf  of  this  verb,  as  formed  from  ^mx),    is  mere 

generally  used. 
-oeijumf  e,  I  myself  say  ;  pres.  emph.  0/AbAifv. 
T>ei  jVb,  see  *oeA|vb. 
Dei]AbfeAC|\Ac,  s.f.  gen.  ízV/^.  <?/T)eir\bfeAÚAjv,  a  sister  ;//. 

•o  ei  |\bf  e  ac|\  a  c  a  . 
•oei]AC-AX),  s.  the  end,  rear,  the  last. 
£>eij\eA"ó,   irreg.  v.  a.  imperf  was  or  were  wont  to  say  ;  imp» 

AbAir\,  inf.  t>o  fvÁí),  to  say;  TDeijvirnfe,  istp&rs.  sing. 

present  emph.  form,  I  myself  say. 
TDeifveoiL,  adj.  little,  slight,  poor,  weak  ;  comp.  -be. 
-oeifvs,  adj.  gen.  mas.  of  'oeA^g,  red;  ah  §aoi  t)ei|\^,  of  the 

reel  javelin. 
•oéir\  co7?ip.prep.  after;  ^A  n-'oéir',  after  them. 
"oeoc,  s.f.  a  drink;  gen.  'oige,  dat.  t)i§,  //. 'oeocA. 
•oeoig,  adv.  therefore,  for  the  sake  of;  -pÁ  í>eoig,  at  length,  at 

last,  after  all,  finally, 
•oeoin,  s.f.  will,  consent,  accord  ;  gen.  -oeoine 
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t>ctin,  irreg.  v.  a.  do,  make;  impel'/,  ^tiroivm  d#*/loéitiinn  \ 

per/.  jvigneAf,    inf.  T)etmArh 
T>1,  prep.  pron.  to  or  for  her ;  »01,  of  it ;  placed  before  verbs, 

participles,  and  adjectives  it  is  a  negative  particle. 
t>ia§   (a),   comp.  prep,   after ;    at>  x>iai§,    after  thee ;    iha 

n-  t>iAig,  after  them. 
OiAj\rmiiT>,  s.  m.  a  man's  name — the  hero  of  the  tale ;  gen. 

'OiAfvmti'OA.     For  an  account  of  the  race  of  Diarmuid, 

see  additional  notes. 
•01  Af,  indef.  s.  two,  a  pair,  also  •oij\ 
•oibfeA^Ac,  s.  m.  a  rebel ;  gen.  t)ibf eA^^Aig,  pi.  -Ai§e. 
•oibj:einse,     s.   f.    gen.    of  -oibjreA^^,     rebellion,    anger, 

indignation,  vengeance, 
•oibfe,    and  ,oAOibr>e,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  to  ye  or  yor. 
t>i§e,  s.f.gen.  of  *oeoc. 
•oijeoÍAT),   v.  a.  future  1st  per s.   sing.  I  will  avenge;  imp. 

x)io§Aii:  50  n-tngeolA'OfA  me  yew  50  niAiú,  tha<- 

I  will  avenge  myself  well. 
T>ilfe,  adj.  emph.  fond,  dear,  beloved, 
•oirme,  emph.  prep.  pron.  to  us,  of  us. 
T)iocAn,  proper  name,  gen.  "OíocÁin. 
•oiogAit,  v.  a.  revenge;    inf.   t>ío§aL;   "oiojlAiufe,   2nd. 

pers.  pi.  imp.  avenge  ye,  do  ye  avenge. 
t)iogbAit,    s.  f.   damage,    destruction,    harm,  injury;  gen 

T)ÍO§bÁtA. 

•oíogbAtAC,  adj.  hurtful,  noxious  ;  comp.  "oiogbAlAige. 
■oioi,  s.  m.  satisfaction,  redress,  propitiation,  remuneration  ; 

gen.  •oíoLa,  t>o  beu-p-pAit)  f  e  x>iot  •OAiiifA,  he  shall 

give  me  satisfaction ;    sufficiency   as,  bAiti  fein  do 

tMoL  *oiob,  do  you  yourself  cut-off  your  sufficiency  of 

them  (i.e. ,  the  berries. ) 
t>iotiiAOin,  adj.  idle,  foolish,  frivolous;  comp.  -tie. 
Dion^AncÁ,  v.  a.  2nd  pers.  sing.  cond.  ^/''oetm,  do,  make; 

riAc  n-'oiou^AnuÁ  í  50  b|\Áú,  that  thou  wouldst  neveL 

have  made  it. 
tuon^iriAib,  s.  f.  a  match,  an  equal;  gen. 'oioti^triÁtA. 
•01  on 511  At),  v.  a.  cond.  would  make  ;  imp.  'oeun. 
D'lOtiti-pAigiX),    comp.  prep,  to,   towards  ;  -oÁ  n-ioiittfAigm 

towards  them;  irreg.  infin.   of  the  verb  ionnfAij> 

attack,  approach. 
t)io|\|Vtiir>5,  s.  m.  a  proper  name. 
•01  our* a,  prep.  pron.  emph.  for??i,  from  thyself. 
X)icceAnntJig,  v.  a.  behead,  decapitate/ 
•oíúcioUl,  s.  m.  endeavour,  utmost,  best ;  gen.  •oíúcibl, 
t)icfe,  s,  f.  emph  *^*  -vant,  loss,  need ;  gen.  •oicefe. 
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óuilr,  7'.  a.  per/,  tense  oí  tmuL,  deny,  refuse,  oppose. 
\> 1 150 At),  impers.  verb  conditional  used  passively  ;  pres.  pass, 
•0Í1  gceA^,  it  is  lawful ;  -oo  •oligeAt)  'ouicpe,  it  would 
1  >e  right  or  lawful  for  you,    you  ought  or  have   a 
right. 

•oo,  to  or  by,  the  prep,  used  with  the  dative  absolute,  as 
aj\  n-A  t-Wicrm  x)o  ChotiAU,  Conan  having  observed 
it,  literally,  upon  the  observing  of  it  (i.e.  a,  refer- 
ring to  cnuiii,  which  is  fern,  and  consequently  does 
n ot  affect  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  following)^  by 
Conan. 
oo,  prep,  of,  as  *oo  ha  cao|\aid  of,  the  berries;  for,  as 
]\o  bAin  -pe  11  a  caojaa  x)o  sfVAimie,  he  plucked  the 
berries  for  Grainne  ;  with,  as  t>o  beAj\Aib,  with  darts. 

oo,  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  as  'oo  coirhetm,  to  guard, 
and  of  the  perf.  as,  *oo  toÁ'OA^,  they  were,  and  some- 
times of  the  present,  future,  and  conditional,  as,  t)o 
beifvirn,  I  give;  -oo  geuDAijA,  thou  shalt  obtain;  -oo 
beiif^AX),  he  would  bring. 

oo,  poss,  pron.  your,  thy,  as  x>o  ceAinifA,  your  own  head; 
prep,  pron,  to  him,  or  it. 

'oo,  placed  before  adjectives,  signifies  ill,  and  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  the  English  prefix  in  o>  un,  but  before 
participles  it  adds  the  meaning  of  difficult,  hard,  or 
impossible,  and  prefixed  to  substantives  it  is  an 
intensitive  particle. 

•oob,  for  t)o  bA*6  or  but),  it  was,  past  tense  of  assertive  verb 
if  ;  if  1/irm  "oob  aic,  it  is  pleasant  it  was  with  us  ;  aic 
is  here  an  adj.  meaning  pleasant,  pleasing,  joyful, 
glad. 

•oo  b)Aig,  comp,  conj.  because ;  x>o  b]Aig  ^uja,  because  that 
since  that. 

■oóbpón,  s.  m.  great  grief,  sorrow,  or  sadness;  gen. 
•oobfvóiii,  pi.  id, 

■oocAi'oe,  comp.    degree  of  the  adj.  X)oca  likely,   probable, 
■oe,   is  affixed  as  a  sign  of  the  comp.,  the  preceding  vowel 
being  thrown  in  to  comply  with  the  rule  caoL  Le  caoI. 

doca|\,  s.  m.  hurt,  loss,  mischief;  gen.  X)OCAM^,pl.  id, 

•DOT),  a  compound  of the  prep.  X)o,  with,  f or, or  vé  and  the  poss. 
pron,  •oo,  thy,  as  *oox)  coigepe,  for  thy  love ;  -oot) 
t>eom  pern,  with  your  own  will. 

•oo§-[\Airm,  s.  f  anguish,  perplexity ;  gen.  'oog-jAAinne,  pi, 
•oogj\AirmeACA  ;  LÁn  'oo  •oog^Airm,  full  of  anguish. 

■oóib,  comp.  pron.  to  or  for  them  ;  the  *o  is  aspirated  when 
the  preceding  word  ends  in  a  vowel,  ot  aspirated  conso- 
nant ;  in  other  ntuaiions  it  remains  unchanged. 
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t)óróm,  adj.  hostile. 

■ooirin,  s.  a  flame. 

•ooi Lbúé,  s.  sorcery,  gen.  id. 

Toomn-ion^AnAc,  comp.  adj.  brownnailed. 

t>oinf eoin,  s.  m.  a  doorkeeper,  gen.  "ooinfeonA. 

t>óicm,  s.  sufficiency,  fill,  plenty. 

Do  LÁcAin,  adv.  presently,  to  the  presence,  before;  bo  to, 
adv.  by  day. 

t)om,  a  compound  of  the  prep.  x>e  of  orx)0  and  the  poss.  pron. 
mo,  my. 

T>othAn,  s.  m.  the  world  ;  gen.  •oorhAm,//.  id. 

oon,  a  union  of  the  prep.  De,  orx>o,  and  An,  the. 

Dorm,  j.  ;;z.  a  proper  name. 

noun,  adj.  brown;  'oonn-nuA'ó,  comp.  adj.  brownish  red. 

OormchA'ó,  s.  m.  proper  name;  the  eldest  son  of  Diar- 
muid. 

óoncA  and  X)o\\.c,  adj.  black,  dark,  dusky,  comp.  id, 

t>onn,  s.  m.  a  fist ;  gen.  mnnn,//.  id.  «m/'oonnA. 

•oontif,  s.  m.  a  door,  a  gate,  boundary,  gen.  ■oo|\uif,  //. 
•ooinfe. 

DofAicpotiAc,  adj.  foul  or  ill  to  behold  or  look  upon. 

DOf ^AOiLue,  part,  indissoluble,  difficult  to  be  loosed. 

">nAOit>eAcc,  s.  f.  magic,  sorcery,  divination ;  gen, 
'or\AOit)eAccA. 

fnAOigm,  s.  m.gen.  of  •on.AOigeAn,  the  black  thorn  or  slow- 
tree. 

Dj\oc,  adj.  bad,  evil,  used  only  in  composition  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  and  is  written  *oj\oic  before 
words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender.  It  has  also  the 
meaning  of  the  English  prefixes  in  and  un. 

t)f\oic-6eibb,  s.f.dat.  of  ''óeAÍb,  deformity;  gen.  *onoic,6eiLbe. 

t>r\oic-rheArimAin,  s.fi  dat.  <?/T)r\OiciheAnirtA,  faint-hearted  - 
ness,  low  spirits,  languor ,  gen.  "Ottoi  cm eAnm An  (see 
meAnmA). 

t>|Aom,  s.  a  spell. 

t>n.on£,  s.f.  a  company,  a  tribe,  gen.  'oruiinse.    _ 

ontum,  s.  m.  back,  gen.  'onomA,//.  •o|\omAnriA. 

•Ontntne,  s.f.  proper  name;  the  daughter  of  Diarmuid. 
T>ntnm-1AÍ1,  s.  m.  a  caul  or  covering  for  the  head  ;  gen.  and  pi. 
■oninm-eiLI :  m  a  compound  word  the  2nd  part  only 
changes  to  express  its  relations  by  case  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence,  exeept  where  it  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  rule  caoL  be  caoL  A^uf  beAÚAn  be  "LeAÚAn. 
•otiAt),  s.  m.  difficulty,  strait,  sorrow. 

•oubAinc,  v.  a.  perf.  of  irreg.  verb  AbAin,  say ;  foubf\AT>Att 
ird pers.  pi.  perf  they  said. 
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•Dublin,  s.  m.,  proper  name  ;  gen*  OtibéAIJuii 
Oub|\of,  s,  m,  proper  name,  gan%  'Oubrtotp. 

Dinl,  s,  a  wish,  desire,  hope. 

tunlleó^,  j.  /  a  leaf;  £Wf,  ■oinLLcoi^e,  </<?/.  •otnltooij 
pi.  t)uiLleo5A. 

tunne,  i.  m.  a  man,  person;  gen.  id.  pi.  "OAOine,  •otnno 
eigm,  a  certain  person,  somebody,  someone. 

duijui,  s.  m.  gen.  of  t>o\\v\. 

t)úipg,  v.  n.  awake,  inf.  mir^At). 

tuncfe,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  to  thee. 

•out,  v.  n.  infin.  of  irrcg.  v.  ceit>,  go  ;  s.  m.  an  excursion, 
an  expedition ;  gen.  •ouiL. 

t)tm,  s.  m.  a  fort,  gen.  "oúm  and*oi\w^,  pi.  id. 

•oúccAf ,  s.  m.  the  place  of  one's  birth,  one's  native  country  ; 
gen.  -ouccAif. 

•oúq\Acc,  s.  diligence,  assiduity,  zeal ;  gen.  •ouqAAccA. 

e,  pers.  pron.  ace.  case,  him,  it. 

e,  pers .  pron.,  he  it ;  the  nom.  case  when  used  with  the  asser- 
tive verb  if ,  and  also  with  passive  verbs. 

eAÓÍAc,  s.  m. ,  a  servant,  messenger,  post-boy,  courier ;  gen. 
CAclAig ;  pL  eAclAige  ;  -po  bÁT>An  gjuati  eAclAÓ 
aco  1  5iotlAiX)e,  literally,  three  messengers  were  at 
them,  i.e.  attendants.  They  had  three  messengers, 
i.e.  attendants.  Observe  that  cjviAfv  influences  eAcÍAc 
in  the  sing,  number,  but  that  5ioVLAit>e,m  apposition  to 
it,  is  in  the  plural. 

eAccjAA,  or  eAcc]AAt>.  s.  m.  an  adventure. 

cax),  pers.  pron.  he,  it ;  always  used  with  the  verb  if,  ex* 
pressed  or  undestood  :   ni  h-eAX),  it  is  not 

eAt>j\Aib,  prep.  pron.  between  ye  or  you. 

eA*oruiirm,  prep.  pron.  between  us. 

eA^ÍA,  s.f  fear,  terror,  timidity;  gen.  ia. 

eAirmin,  s.f.  gen.  eAtrmA,  a  proper  name. 

eAjVbAlt,  s.  m.  a  tail ;  gen.  eAiVbAiLL,  recte,  lAfi-bAtX, 
from  1A]A,  behind,  and  bAl/L,  a  member. 

eA|\C]\Ait)e,  s.  pi.  tf/eAfvqAA,  an  obsolete  sub.,  a  cup. 

eAf,  s.  m.  a  waterfall,  cascade,  a  cataract,  gen.  eAf  a,  pi.  id. 

eAf,  a  negative  particle,  which  gives  an  opposite  meaning  to  the 
words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stance. 

eAfbA,  want,  destitution,  loss;  gen.  id.  pi.  eAfbAi-óe  or 
e<ypbA,5ó,  a  n-Á|\  A^uf  a  n-eAfbA,  their  slaughter  and 
destitution. 

eAfCAom,  from  eAf,  not,  and  caohi,  smooth,  the  wrong 
side  or  inside  of  anything. 
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*Af5CAi|voiti,  s.  dat.  pi.  <?/eAfcAfAA,  foe,  from  éAJ\  a  neg 

particle,  and  CAijvoé,  pi.  of  CAr\A,  friends. 
eAcoj\r\A,  prep.  pron.  between  them. 
éi"oeAÍ>,  s.  m.  armour,  clothing ;  gen.  é-rnix) ;    more  regular 

form  éi*oigúe,^/.  id. 
éiTHt),  gen.  of  foregoing. 
éi^ion,  s.  m.  force,  distress,  strait ;  also  éi^eAti  and  éipii  j 

gen.  éipn. 
éijgeAr»,  see  foregoing. 

éigeAifí,  s.f.  a  shout,  cry,  call,  gen.  eigme,//-  id; 
éipn,  gen.  tf/éipon  «W  eigeAti. 
eigpb,  s.  prep,  case  ofe^ye,  a  bard  or  poet ;  beA^Án  "o'ei^- 

pb,  a  few  of  the  bards. 
eitiocf\otn,  s.  m.  a  hearse,  bier,  a  coffin  ;  gen.  eiLiocf\oirti. 
éitt,  s.fy  dat.  of  iaVU  leash,  a  thong,  a  latchet,  ^era.  éilXe. 
éinf*eAcr,  adv.  at  once ;  a  n-einfeAcc,  together,  with, 
éijuc,  j.y*.  ransom,  fine,  eric  (money  fine,  principally  for  mur- 
der), retribution,   restitution ;  gen.  eifvce,  contracted \ 

form  <7/ei|\ice,  ctnbieéi|vce,  more  eric,  literally,  more 

of  eric. 
&F1S>  v.  n.    imp.  arise ;  ei]\ig,  perf    went;    éi|M§  O1I10II 

Ol/tnm  AtnAc  Oilioll  Oluim  went  forth, 
elegit)  or  éi|\§iT),  to  arise,  infinitves  of  foregoing. 
éij\igi,oeAf\  and  éijvi§eA,oeAj\,  v.  n.  perf  yd  pers.  pi.  they 

arose. 
éi]\i§i|Te,    v.  n.  perf.  2nd per \  sing.  emph.  form,  thou  didst 

rise  or  you  arose, 
ei  ]M  gfe,  emph.  form  of  imp.  éi  jvi  §.    "O '  é^  ]\1  5,  the  perf.  tense \ 

he  arose. 
eij\iorm,  s.  f  gen.  case;  also    ei|\eArm,  nom.   sing.  eij\e 

Ireland  ;  dat.  éijvirm. 
ei|\biAc,  s.  m.  destruction,  slaughter ;  gen.  eifvt/ig. 
éif,  prep,   after,  behind  fro?n  an  obsolete  sub.  signifying  a 

trace  or  track;    UAjveif,    íw^/.  /^.   after  literally 

in  the  track  of. 
eifeAn,/ntf*.  emph.,  he  himself. 
e-ocAit),"  a  man's  name,  gen.  Coca'óa. 
eo§Ati,  a  man's  name. 

eucc,  s.f.  an  accident  causing  sorrow,  catastrophe ;  gett*  eticca» 
eiiT),  negative  particle  in  composition  =  not. 
euT)A,  j.  gen.  case  ofeux),  jealousy,  envy,  suspicion. 
éuT>Ain,  s.  m.  gen.  case  ofeuv&n,  the  forehead, 
etmujvum  and  e^cjvom,  adj.  light,  nimble,  brisk, 
etis,  in  composition  equals  "  z>j,"  <?r  "  w,"  «0/. 

16 
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eu£COffolAirm,  a   m,  gen,  of  cu^corhlAnn,  oppiession,  in 

justice,  injury. 

eugcóip,  s.  f  wrong,  injustice;  gen.  e\.v§có\\&,  from  euj, 
%,mu  a  ncg.  par.,  and  coi]\,  justice. 

eugimtlf,  comp.  prep,  without  :  a  n-eugmtui  ua  jrleroe 
pn,  without  that  feast. 

euUng,  v.  n.  fly,  escape :  x>'  eultug,  he  fled. 

éun&riiAll,  adj.  bird-like,  light  as  a  bird. 

jxWyAOi,  prep.,  under,  as -pA-peirx^,  under  angei  ;  about,  up- 
on, or  along,  after  a  verb  of  motion,  as  -po  fin  An  -pit) 
iAr\|\Ainn  -|\o  bÁ  fÁ  ceAnn  An  aúai^,  the  ring  of 
iron  stretched  which  was  upon  the  head  of  the  giant ; 
50  rn-bAT>  cLof  ip&  imciAn  An  OAitéi,  so  that  it  was 
heard  about  the  (distant  parts  of  the  town ;  -pÁ  "óeoij;, 
adv.,  finally,  at  last ;  -pÁ  n-A  corhAi|\,  in  his  presence ; 
|TÁ  corhAifx  adv.  before;  j?Á  óeijveAT),  adv.  at  length, 
lastly,  -pÁ  cetrooi-p,  adv.  immediately,  at  once. 

fÁ,  indie,  mood)  perf  tense  of  assertive  verb  if,  used  for  bÁ,  it 
was;  o'fofSAiL  'ooivuf  f?Á  11  eAjA  00,  he  opened  the 
door  which  was  nearest  to  him. 

i:Á  céAnn,  comp.  prep,  for;  •oub):Á  ceAnn  An  §a,oai|\,  to  go 
for  the  hound. 

fAo,  s.  tall,  long;  gen.  fAit> ;  Aifi  ^ao,  entirely;  Ab-jrAO  0, 
far  from. 

Y'A'o,  a  contraction  of  prep.  fÁ  and poss.  pron.  00,  thy. 

yA§;  sometimes  -ping,  íVr^.  v.  ac.  imp.  find,  obtain,  get ;  ?>*/£;*. 
•©'fAgA-ii  or^'-pÁgbÁib,  perf  fUAjAAf,  /m\  -pAgAim  ^ 
geibim,  cond.  géAOAinn  <?r  geobAm  and  in  some  in* 
stances  only  -pAgÁinn  or  pngmn,  jtej.  z>z/fo.  te  fA^Ail, 
to  be  found ;  bÁf  o'fÁgAiL,  to  die. 

yAg,  z>.  «.  ?»i/.  leave,  quit,  forsake,  desert ;  imp.  emp.  f  Á^fA  ? 
z;z/f//.  "o'-pÁ^bÁit,  ^tijA  -pÁ^,  so  that  he  left ;  níf?Á£|:AO, 
I  will  not  quit ;  another  form  of  this  verb  is  f  ÁgAib, 
and  sometimes  fúi^. 

fTÁ^^ib,  v.  a.  imp.  leave,  quit,  forsake,  abandon  ;  •o'fÁ^Aib, 
perf.  he  left,  £tir\  fÁ^Aib,  so  that  he  left;  -no 
f  Á5bAt)A|v,  yd pers.  pi.  perf,  they  left ;  pA^bAio,  yd, 
pers.  pi.  pres.  they  leave;  fÁ^bAmAOifne,  cond.  1st* 
pers.  pi.  emph.  we  would  leave ;  -pÁgbAm,  or 
yA^bAniAOif,  let  us  leave;  fÁgbAf,  pres.  historical 
leaves. 

f  Á5A1L,  v.  a.  infin.  ofipÁ^ ;  v.  s.  getting,  obtaining,  finding, 
tiAc  b-feToijA  a  b-fÁ^AiL,  that  it  is  not  possible  their 
obtaining  or  to  obtain  them  ;  also  f  ÁgbÁil. 
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fÁgbÁib,  v,  s.,  leaving,  quitting,  forsaking;  ai\\  b-fÁ^- 
bAiL  or  a  5  -pA^bAil,  upon  leaving ;  the  infin.   of  f  Á5. 

fÁSpvo,  v.  a.  1st.  pers.  smg.fut.  I  will  leave  ;  ni  p^pyo,  I 
will  not  leave. 

jTAic-peAX),  v.  a.  cond.  would  see;  imp.  -peic. 

j?Aicpn,  v.  a.  infin.  and  part  of -peic,  see  ;  also  -peicpn. 

j?ait>,  s.  f.  length ;  An  fAit),  as  long  as,  whilst. 

•pÁiLce,  s.  f  welcome  ;  gen.  id.pl.  -age  and  -ueA'ÓA. 

fÁituig,  v.  #.  welcome,  salute  ;  infin.\í\\j\úi^&b  ;  j?ÁilcigeAf 
hist.  pres. ,  welcomes. 

fAij\e,  v.  a.  watch,  guard  ;  infin.  id.  'oot)  fAi|\e,  to  watch  thee, 

pyinn^e,  s.  f  sea ;  gen.  id. 

fAipieir,  v.  a.  relate,  publish ;  infin.  id. 

j?Aiúce,  s.  f.  an  exercise  ground,  or  green,  a  lawn,  a  plain, 
a  field ;  gen.  id. 

|?AicbeAnc,  comp.  s.  f.  skilled  knowledge,  from  fÁú,  s.  m. 
skill,  wisdom,  and  beAjvu,  which  here  signifies,  judg- 
ment, discernment. 

fÁLA,  s.f.  displeasure,  spite,  grudge,  treachery. 

fÁm,  contraction  of  prep.  fÁ,  and  poss.pron.  mo. 

f&n,  v.  n.,  stay,  wait,  await;  infin.  •o'fAUAmAin  or 
-o'-ftnneAc ;  50  b-fAnjrA'ó,  cond.,  that  he  would  stay  ; 
nió|\  fAn,  he  did  not  await ;  f AtiAr,  pres.  hist.,  stays, 
remains. 

•pÁn,  contraction  of prep.\  fÁ  ^r  i:aoi  ^«í/  An,  the;  properly 
\kx\  or  -pAOi  ah. 

^ÁnAt),  s.  an  incline,  a  descent ;  gen.  f  ÁnAii>. 

fAobAifv,  j.  m.  gen.,  0/pAobAn,  the  edge  of  a  sword ;  lobfAO- 
DAin,  various  sharp-edged  weapons;  tdo  n/igneAf 
|?Aob&ij\-cteAr  Am  uimcioUl,  he  wrought  sword  dex- 
terity round  about. 

fA  bAjvcleAr,  comp.  s.  m. ,  sword  dexterity,  a  skilful  display 
of  swordsmanship ;  cLeAf,  a  feat. 

"IPao  Án,  s.  m.  proper  name  ;  gen.  IpAoLÁm. 

•pÁn,  contraction  of  firep.  -pÁ  or  |?aoi  and  relative  pr on,  a 
(a]\  before  perf.  tense  of  verbs')  as  cneut)  An  fÁc  -pÁfV 
ctnneAt)  nA  se-AfA  pn  onm,  what  is  the  reason  for 
which  these  bonds  were  put  upon  me  ? 

jTAnttAÍ),  s.  a  company;  iua  f'AnnA'ó,  in  his  company. 
fÁr,  v.  n.  grow,  increase  ;  infin.  id.  -jao  •pÁr',  perf,  he  grew. 
•pÁp,  s.  growth,  increase. 
1?Ár,Ac,  s.  m.   a  desert,  wilderness ;  gen.-wg,  //.-Ai£e  and 

fÁfACA. 

•pÁf  ^at),  v.  a.  infin.  to  squeeze,  press,  or  wring ;  im£.  f  Alf  5  • 
v%  s.  m.  a  squeeze,  a  wringing. 
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y!\r,s.   f?t.  cause,  reason  ;  gen.  pÁf  a,  fl.  id. 

pÁcAÓ,  i.  ;;/.  a  giant,   prudence,   sldll ;  (^y/.-cAi§, //.-CAige, 

50  pAÚAÓ,  with  skill ;  adj.  mighty,  powerful. 
1'cac  or  peuc,  z/.  #.  look,  examine,  view,  behold,  compare; 
irrez*  infin.  t)'  peACAin  or  •o'peACAinc,  T>'fevic,perf. 
he  looked,  -no  -peucAt),  /<?>/  pass,  was  examined; 
■peACAp,  /^^  I  have  seen  ;  ni  peACAp,  I  have  not  seen ; 
iiAc  b-feACAit),  that  he  saw  not ;  "oot)  peticAin,  to  see 
thee. 
peAcc,  s.  f  time,  place,  turn ;  gen.  jreAccA ;  aii  cneAp  peAcr, 

the  third  time. 
peAT>,  s.  f.  length,  duration,  continuance ;  Air\  p'eAf),  cotnp. 

prep.,  during. 
j:eA'OA|AmAfv,    def.  v.  we  know;    used  only    negatively,  as 

f,eA'OA]\mA|A,  we  know  not. 
peAT>rnA,  gen.  of  -peif>m,  s  m.  exertion,  effort,  service,  use, 
power ;  pi.  -peA'ómAnn a  ,  tticc  f  eAt)m a,  fighting  men; 
ctt-eiti-peitmi,  a  mighty  effort. 
VeAlL,  s.  f.  treachery,  deceit ;  gen.  -pel tie. 
y eAf\,  v.  n.  and  a.  rain,  pour,  give,  send,  happen ;  infin. 
•o'peAnÚAin,  t>'peAtt,  per/,  he  gave  ;  r\o  jreAtt. At),  per/, 
pass.,  was  poured  out,  was  made. 
^éAj\Ann,  s.  m.  land,  ground,  country;  ^m.-Ainn. 
^eAn^,  s.  m.  anger ;  gen.  ^eir\S- 
-peA^Ac,  adj.  wrathful,  angry. 

p-eA^c,^  m*,  a  grave,  a  tomb,  a  trench  ;  gen.  and  pi. ,  p'eAnca 
■peA^ur1,  pres.  hist. ,  grows  angry,  modern  -peA^^Ar1. 
peÁnn,  adj.  better;  irreg.   comp.  of  itiaiú,  good ;  if  j?eÁj\f; 

bompA,  I  myself  prefer. 
£eAj\fvriA,  s  proper  name  ;  gen.  id. 
-peAf f A1T),  s.  f.  a  spindle ;  ttnn^-peAfVp ait>,  a  club, 
f eAf,  see  pi  op ;  v.  a.  know,  infin.  •o'-peAf  or  'o'pop,  to  know, 
■peAfA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  y\or,  intelligence,  knowledge. 
•peAfOA,  adv.  hencefortn,  in  the  future. 
peAf^Ainnpe,   cond.  1st.  pers.  sing.,  I  would  know  ;    imp. 

poyor  -peAf. 
£eic,  irreg,  v.  a.  imp.  see ;  pres.  cim,  cróim,  j?Aicirn  or 
-peicirn,  imperf.  cvoirm,  perf.  connAncAp,  infin, 
•o'pAicm  or  "o'peicin,  subj.  pAicim  ;  t>á  b-peicpeAt) 
po,  if  ye  would  see,  50  b  p*eicpimip,  that  we  may  see. 
^éit)i|A,  s.  /".power,  ability;  ip  -péiTnrx  bom,  it  is  possible 
with  me,  I  can  ,  ní  féi-oij\  a  rhApvbAT),  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  kill  him,  he  cannot  be  killed,  pvo  lump  pe  rtÁp 
b-f  éi-oipv  btiAt)  *oo  bneic  A1*\,  he  said  he  could  not 
conquer  him. 
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^ei-óm,  s.  f.    power,  exertion,    effort;   gen.   peA-oniA,  pU 

•peiumeArmA. 
pei,6mtÁix)i|\,  a  strong  effort. 
few,   self,  an  emphatic  affix  of  the  personal  and  poss.  pro^ 

nouns  and  of  prep,  pronouns  ;  T>'pLL  f  éiti,  He  himself 

returned, 
-peirme,  the  Fenii,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  of fiArm. 
l?eii\5,  s.f  dat.  ofipe&ps,  anger,  gen.  pei^e. 
petyjvoe,  adj.  comp.  degree  ofmwt,  f  ei]^  being  put  for  j?eÁf\j\ 

on  account  of  the  slender  vowel  &  following,  and  x>e,  of ; 

the  better  of. 
peifoe  or  jreir-ce,  s.  f  accommodation,  entertainment ;  a 

•oubAi|\c  fve  n-A  Luce  feAftmA  a  Long  x>o  cuj\  a 

b--peifoe,  he  told  his  fighting  men  to  put  his  ship  in 

equipment. 
■peoLtfiAig,  s.  m.  gen.  of  peot/mAÓ,  flesh  meat. 
feoif^AOiLce,  comp.  adj.,  flesh-rending, 
retrof  at>,  they  have  been  able  ;  nioj\  •peu'o,  he  could  not,  he 

was  unable  ;  |\o  inrnf  nÁp  f  eut>  fvir\  he  said  that  it  was 

not  possible  with  him,  i.  e.  he  was  not  able ;  -peu'OAim, 

I  can,  I  am  able ;  -pewof  Alt)  jub,  it  will  be  able  with  ye. 
j:eu|\UAicrie,  comp.  adj.,  grass-green, 
f eufOA,  s,  m,  a  feast ;  gen.  id.,  pi.  feuf cai*5. 
yiAc,  s.  m.,   obligation,   debt;   pi.  pACA,   prep,   case  pi 

pACAib  ;  nÁ  cui|\fe  "o'pAQAib  oj\m,  do  not  put  youi 

obligations  upon  me ;  do  not  compel  me. 
Pac|\aó,  s.  m.  gen.  0/"Pacj\a,  a  man's  name  ;  Uijv  £iacj\ac, 

i.  e.  Tireragh,  county  Sligo. 
pAt),  s.  m.  a  deer,  a  stag  ;  gen.  pAiX). 
fiA-OAC,  s.  m.  a  hunt;  gen.  pAt>Ai§. 
]?iAt)nAife,  s.f.  witness,  testimony;  gen.  id. ;  a  b--piAt)nAife 

comp.  prep,  in  presence  of,  before. 
pAf|\Aij,  v.  a.  imp.   ask,   inquire,   question ;  irreg.    infin. 

•o'  f?iAf|\Ai5it),  perf.  •o'pApung,  or  yo  pApAtng,   he 
f  asked ;  pApungeAf,  pres.  hist,  inquires,   asks ;  j\o 

pApungeAX)Aj\,  they  asked. 
pAtiboc,  s.f  a  hunting  lodge  ;  gen.  pAnboice. 
pAnn,  s.  f   a  soldier  of   the  ancient    Irish  militia ;  gen. 

feirme,//.  id.  and  pArmA ;  pAtitiA  eijvionn,  the  Irish 

Militia  founded  by  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill ;  pAtinAib, 

prep,  case,  pi.  a  b-pArmuigeAóc,  among  the  Fenians. 
pAtintngeAcc,  s.  f  Fenian  order  or  company, 
p't),  s.  f.  a  ring,  rod,  switch, 
fill,    v.   a.  turn  ;  infin.  ptleAi),    j\o   plteA'QAjX   caja    a 

n-Ai]%  they  returned. 
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víocniAn,  adj.  fierce,  cruel;  comp.  -Ai]\e. 

píOóbA,  s.  m.  a  wood  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -Aroe. 

•pi on,  s.  m.  wine;  gen.  pi  on  a. 

pi  01111,    s%  m.    a    man's    name  ;   gen.    pnn  ;  ponn    tllAC 

CtirtiAiLI,  see  additional  notes. 
y$o\\,  adj.  true,  genuine,  sterling,  honest;  an iniensilive prefix. 
-pioncAom,  comp.  adj.  truly  gentle. 

yiojxconrieiiT),  v.  a.  carefully  keep  or  guard  well;   in/in.  id. 
-píorveoÍAc,  comp.  adj.  veiy  learned. 
fior\eot,iip,  s.  m.  enlightenment. 
ríongrxÁnA,  comp.  adj.  exceedingly  ugly. 
-píonÍAOc,  s.  m.  a  true  hero ;  gen.  -Iaoic. 
•p'onmAtneinu,  s.f.  the  firmament. 
p'orvmuUlAc,  s.  on.  the  very  top,  the  summit  of  a  hill. 
•poj\quiA§,  co?np.  adj.  truly  or  exceedingly  pitiful, 
-piorvuip^e,  s.  m.  spring  water;  gen.  id. 
•piop,  s.  m.  knowledge,  word,  intelligence  :  gen.  -peAf  a  ;  n.o 

cuin^eA'o  pop,  word  was  sent ;  v.  imp.  see  reAf. 
*pi]A,  s.  m.  pi.  ofy eApi,  a  man. 
rír\É^1c>  comp.  adj.  very  cunning,  from,  -piop,,  which  before  a 

slender  vozvel  becomes  pip»  aitd'glic,  adj.  wise,  prudent,. 

cunning,  crafty, 
-pinmne,  s.f.  truth;  gen.  id.  ;  An  -pijvmne,  the  truth, 
•pr,  see  -pop. 

-pipe,  s.f.  a  dream,  an  art,  divination  ;  gen.  id. 
-piece,  card,  adj.,  alsopcix),  twenty,  a  score. 
riúciVle,  s.  the  game  of  chess;  gen.   id.,  -peAfV  ficciLLe,  1 

chessman. 
núcioVl,  s.f.  a  chessboard;  gen.  and  pi.   riccilL  and  pic- 

ciLLe.     For  an  interesting  reference  and  description  of 

the  picci  oil  see  ' '  additional  notes.'''' 
rt,Aiú,  s.  m.  a  prince,  a  lord  ;  gen.  -plAÚA  ;  pi.  -pLAiúe: 
-pLeAt),  s.  f.  a  feast,  a  banquet;  gen.  r/leit>e,  pi.  rleA'ÓA. 
•plei'óe,  gen.  of  preceding. 

rocAijA,  s.  f.  presence,  company ;  mÁ  *pocAipv,    along  with 
...     him;  Am -pocAin,  along  with  me;  a  b-pooAip»,  comp. 

prep. ,  with,  together  with,  along  with  ;  Am  -pocAinpe, 

emph.  with  myself;  -pocAip»,  as  a  sub.  is  nozv  obsolete, 

and  is  only  used  in    such    instances    as    are   given 

here. 
roócAf ,  v.  a.  hist.  pres.f  asks. 
-pó-o,  s.  m.  a  sod  ;  gen.  róit) ;  pi.  id  and  pót>A. 
•po-o-p-Ainpn^,  comp.  adj.  broad-sodded. 
rogAil,  v.  s.  m.,  plunder,  prey;  gen,   foglA ;    Ain   po§Aiu, 

in  plunder,  i.e.,  plundering. 
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foJAitce,  adj.  destructive;  -oo  'oeutifAm  ajaao*  ca£ 
foJAilue  |reolf ^AOilce  -oo  ÚAbAij\u  T>oib,  we  shall 
both  make  a  destructive  flesh-rending  battle  en 
I  them. 

-po^ltnm,  v.  a.  learn;  infin.  id. 

jrogn  Arh  or  -pogriAt),  v.  a.  inf.  of^o^AW,  serve,  do  good. 

yo\%y e,  irreg.  co?np.  degree  of  the  adj.  fo^uf,  near ;  other 
co?np.for77i,  neAfA. 

-poillfig,  v,  a.  imp.  shew,  announce,  reveal,  pro- 
claim, manifest;  infin.  'o'-poiLbpiigA'ó ;  •oo  -poiUl- 
rigeA'ó,  perf.  pass,  was  shown ;  f oiVl/pgif,  thou 
didst  make  known. 

yoifv,  see  for\. 

poijA'óeArv^A'ó,  v.  s.  from  roifvóeAjv£,  wound,  make  red. 

-poirxcil,  adj.,  strong,  hardy,  able  :  comp.  foijACiLe, 

■pobArh,  adj.  empty,  void,  vacant  ;  comp.  -poibrhe. 

j?oUiAirrmeAc,  adj.  very  swift,  nimble,  active,  prancing. 

-potuAtfiAin,  s.  f  flight,  giddy  motion,  skipping,  bustling 
distraction. 

jrouArhAT),  s.  m.  mockery,  jeering ;  gen.  fonAtfiAit). 

pop,  an  intensitive  particle,  written  fOi|\  before  words 
whose  first  vowel  is  slender  ;  prep.  -  aij\, 
upon. 

r/0]AbAir\,  v.  n*  imp.  increase,  grow,  enlarge;  jvo  fojVbAip, 
perf  enlarged. 

y ofunAT),  s,  m.  envy,  emulation;  gen.  fOjvmAiT). 

-póf,  adv.  yet,  still,  moreover  ;  acu  -póf,  but  yet. 

-por-gaiL,  v.  a.  imp.  open  ;  x>'f or- 5A1L,  perf.  he  opened ;  infin 

■o'-pOfglAt). 

1?r\AOc,  s.  m.  heather;  gen.  fj\AOió. 

]?|AeA^Air\,  v.   a.  imp.  answer,  reply ;  infin.  f^eA^At)  and 

-p|\eA^Air\C  ;  -oo  -prveA^Airx,  he  answered. 
r^eASjAAf),  v.  s.  m.  from  preceding,  an  answer,  a  reply;  gen. 

•p^eA^AJACA. 

■pfveAnc,  v.  a.  imp.  bend,  crook;  infin.  id. 

-prvir*,  prep,  pr on.,  oldfor?n  0/leif  and^\\,  with  him,  of  hiry  , 

through  him,  by  him. 
ffviú,  s.f.  a  wild  or  waste;  gen.  frvice;  dat. pi.  -pfucib. 
f|MC,  s.   profit,  gain,  advantage;  v.  was  found;  nioj\  pjviq 

there  was  not  found, 
-pjviúing,  s.f,  a  relapse,  a  turning  back. 
-puA^AijA,  v.  a.  imp.   announce,  publish,    warn,    proclaim  ; 

x>'ruA5Ai]\, ' he  proclaimed;    infin.    •o'fUA^-pA'ó    and 
.  T)'fuA5Air\é,  'o'-puA5'pAX)A|v,  they  proclaimed, 
•pi Aim,  s.f.  sound,  noise;  gen  ruAime, //.  -puAmA. 
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pvA1]\,  itrep*  r.  a.  per/*  of  pA§,  he  found;  |niA]\A,OA^,  they 
found ;  piu\]w\ip,  indpers,  sing,  per/,  thou  hast  found  ; 
yiu\i|\   AO]\AttriAl§,   he   died,  i.e.,  he  met  a  violent 

death. 

|nu\i]\e,  adj.,  f em.  gen.  and  comp.  tf/*puA]\,  cold;  comp.  id. 

yiK\i]\cAC,  v.  s.  f  delaying,  staying,  waiting;  same  as  ptnneAc. 

•piiAC,  s.  tn.  hate;  gen.  ptiACA. 

pjACA,  prep.  pron.  under  them. 

VIUS>  i'reg.  v.  a.  imp.,  another  form  of  f?Ág.  find,  obtain, 
get ;  x)Á  b-piiigeAT),  cond.  if  he  obtained  ;  iii'D-pui^iT) 
~ib,  fit.  siid/.  after  ni,  ye  shall  not  get  ;  roigmn  and 
i?A§Ainn,  istpers.  cond.\  would  get;  munA  b-pjiginn, 
unless  I  get ;  t>á  b--pín§ceÁ,  if  thou  shouldst  get. 

ring  v.  a.  imp.,  another  form  of  fÁ^,  leave;  T)'pji5  ye,  he 
left ;  ni  -púi^pt)  mé,  I  will  not  leave. 

mil,  v.  is,  the  for ?7i  of  the  pres.  tense  of  x>o  belt,  used  with 
negatives  and  interrogatives  :  perf  f\Aib. 

roib,  s.  f.  blood;  gen.  -pol/A. 

ymbugAX),  v.  s.  wounding,  reddening  with  blood. 

p.ii|\eAc,  v.  s.f.yfrom  -pAn,  delaying,  staying,  waiting. 

pubÁij\,  Í77ipers.  verb  ;  zvhen  it  has  the  negative  ni,  not,  nAc, 
that  not,  before  it,  it  signifies  obligation,  as  ni  j?ulÁin 
•OAm,  it  is  requisite  or  necessary  for  me,  I  must,  I  am 
obliged. 

roncAct),  s.  f.  comfort,  relief,  ease,  help ;  gen.  -acoa,  t)Á 
-pujAUACT),  to  his  relief. 

rojuJrfA,  adj.  emph.,  also  untif,  easy;  irreg.  co77ip.  mop  ropA 
oruy&. 

roc,  prep.  pron.  under  thee,  to  thee. 

■púiúe,  prep.  pron.  of  her,  under  her. 

£Ab,  v.  a.  perf  tense,  took ;  <^Ab  is  also  the  imp.  seize,  go, 
come  ;  ir.finitive  "oo  gAOÁit ;  pres.  part,  a^  ^AbÁil. 

^AbÁiL,  v.  a.  inf.  of$&b,  take. 

5 ADA,  s.  ?n.  a  smith;  gen.  ^AbAn ;  pi.  ^oibne  :  S^ba 
ip^unn,  the  smith  of  hell. 

£AbAim,  v.  a.  1st  per s.  sing.  I  take. 

^AbAim-pe,  emph.  form  offoregoifzg. 

^AbAbuA,  fermerted;  »oeocA  ^AnbA  ^AbAÍCA,  strong  fer- 
mented drinks. 

SA^A-p,  historical  pres. ,  takes. 

5 ac,  indec.  pron.  every,  each,  each  thing,  each  time  ;  also 
^aca  :  £ac  Aon,  every  one  ;  ^ac  tube,  every;  ^aca 
n-T)ineAc,  directly  ;  ^ac  La,  every  or  each  day,  daily. 

gA-ÓAin,  s0  7H.  gen.  and  pi.  of  sa'daja,  a  hound,  a  mastiff,  a 
dog. 
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£AX>j\&itone,  s.   m.  prep,  case  emph.  form.  pi.  of  Sa"Óa)a, 

a  hound.     Contracted  form  of  ^'OAjvAibrie. 
gÁijv,  s.f.  an  outcry,  shout ;  gen.  and  pi.  £;Áij\e. 
$Air*5e,  s.f.  heroism,  valour;  gen.  id.  tucro  ^Air^e,  brave 

men. 
gAirp'oeAc,  s.  m.  gen.  -ai£  and  -15.//.   -Ai§e  and  -ije,  a 

champion,  a  warrior,  a  knight. 
£aL,  j.  *#.  fierceness,  valour  ;  ^aIXac,  adj.  valiant,  brave. 
^aLajv,  s.  m.  disease,  distemper,  sickness  ;  gen.  ^aLai^a. 
£aii,  prep,  without.      With  infinitives  it  has  the  force  of  a 

negative,  as,  5A11  too  beiu,  not  to  be  ;  5A11  feAts;  "oo 

•oeuriAtii,  not  to  hunt,  literalfy9  not  to  make  hunting ; 

5A11  .  .  .no,  either  ...  or. 
£A01,    ^AeÚA  and    s&oice,    irreg.    sub.  pL  forms ;  nom. 

sing.   5Á,  s.   m*  a   javelin,   a  spear,  gen*  Jaí  and 

5A0Í. 

^Aoice,  s.f.  gen  0/5AOU,  wind. 

5A0L,  s.  m.  a  relation,  gen.  5A01L,  //.  id. 

^Anb,  s.  m.  a  proper  name. 

5^5,  adj.  fierce,  cruel,  rough  ;  comp.  ^Ai^^e. 

^ájaca,  s.  m.  gen.  id.  a  shout,  a  great  cry,  clamour,  noise. 

5eAL-bÁín,  adj.  mas.  and  gen.  of^eóX,  -bÁn,  bright  and  fair. 

^eAÍL,  v.  a.  inip.   promise ;  |\o  geAll,  he  promised;   inf. 

•00  geAltAttiAin,  to  promise. 
geAfAib,  prep,  case  pi.  of%e&yt  a  spell,  a  charm,  a  bond. 
géiU/i"off,  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  yd pers.  pl.Jthey  obeyed;  imp. 

géilX,  obey,  serve,  be-subject-to.  * 
5eÁ|\r\,  adj.  short;  co?np.for?ned  irregularly  niof  ponjvA. 
5eA|V|A,  v.  a.  cut,  cut-down,  mow,  slice  :  *oo  geAr\|\,  he  cut ; 

m'o|\  §eAr\jvpe,  he  did  not  cut. 
5eAf\]\f  A"OfA,  v.  a.  fut.  tense,  emph.  form,  1st  pers.  sing.  I 

will  cut  or  hew  ;  infin.  "oo  geAfvjxA'ó. 
gem,  s.f.  offspring,  birth. 
gemeAX),  v.  a.  perf.  tense  pass,  was  begotten  or  generated  ; 

imp.  active,  5  em  ;  inf.  *oo  geineAtr»Ain. 
^eobA-o,^.  a.  fut.ofyi^,  imp.  get,  obtain,  find,  receive. 
geubAt),  pres.  tense,  I  will  take,  for  ^eubf  A"o  ;  other  form, 

geobAX) ;  -oo  geubAt),  might  get. 
SeubAip,  fut.  tense,  2nd  pers.  sing,  you  will  receive. 
5eubAi}\fe,  thou  shalt  receive ;  -put  geurJAijvpe  a  n-Aif^e 

me,  ere  thou  shalt  receive  a  present  of  me. 
^eubAirm,  cond.  I  would  have  got,  put  for  geubfAimi. 
^eubAinAOit),  fut.  tense  1st  per.pl.  we  receive. 
^eubcAió,  v.  a.  2nd  pers.  pi.  fut.  and  cond.  ye  shall  or  would 

receive  or  get.     ^eubÚAró  is  putjor  jetibfArd. 


Sél£,  s.  /.  prep*  case  of  ^óa^,    a   branch  or   bough  ;   p!. 

gets  5  A,  gen,  sing,  ^éire. 
£ettj\,  adj.  sharp,  keen,   subtle  ;  comp.  géine. 
T^m,   conj,  though,  although,  how-be-it,  yet ;  p'o  cr\A  acc, 

comp.   conj.  however,  howbeit,  albeit ;  510  50,  comp, 

con/,  although  that. 
pT>  bé,  inacf.  indcc.  fron.  whoever,  whatever. 
v;it)e<vó,  conj.  although,  however. 
£in   £un,  although  not,  from  gé,  although,  11Á,  not,  and  "go, 

that;  gin,  also  written  ^on  ;  51011  511  r\,  although,/^ 

gioiiA,  i.  w.  sing.  íí/'gioLl/Ai'óe. 

gioblAioe,  s.  m.  pi.  attendants,  men-servants,  pages;  alsn 

"written  ^iotÍAige  and  ^ioVLyoa ;  nom.  sing.  510LLA, 

gen.  id. 
gbACAO,  inf.  to  take  ;  imp.  ^Iac,  conceive,  take. 
jbACAin,  v.a.pres.  tense,  thou  uhdertakest. 
gl<\CAif,  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  you  undertook,   ah    uah  §bACAip 

ah  u-f  eoro,  when  thou  didst  take  (or  get)  the  jewel. 
gbACAf,  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  I  took ;  *oo  gbAC  \e,  he  took. 
^Lah,  adj.  clean,  pure,  white  ;  comp.  <;lAine  and  «glome. 
SlAn-fuAine,  adj.  gen.  fern,  of  5lAn--f?tiAr\,  clear-cold;  be 

^btJAifeAccnA  ^AOiúe  ^bAn-fuAine,  with  the  motion 

of  the  clear  cold  wind 
^beAmiA,    s.    m,    gen.  of  ^beAim,  a  valley,    a    glen ;  pi. 

^beAnnuA. 
gbom,  adj.  mas.  and  gen.  orvoc.  sing,  of^l&n  ;  comp.  gtAme 

clear,  white,  pure  ;  put  for  £;b<ym. 
^bouAin.  s.f.  bosom. 

5btiAir*eAcc,  s.f  gen.  -acua,  motion,  movement. 
^buAif  eAcc  or  gbtiAfAcc,  v.  n.  and  a.  inf.  to  move;  imp. 

^buAif,    go,  pass,   move,    set-out;   a^  ^LuAifeAcc, 

setting-out. 
JbiiAifeA'OAn  and  -iot)A|a,  v.  n.  they  went  or  departed,  perf 

tense,  ^rd  pers.pl. ;  imp.  ^buAif,  go,  march:  r\o gbtiAir 

ye,  he  went ;  gbtiAifeAf,  I  went, 
^binn,  s.f  prep,  case  of%1un,  a  knee ;  gen.  aní  pi.  ^búme. 
511  Áicf?ei  line,  s.f.  pi.  the  standing  Fenians. 
511  Áú,  adj.  ordinary,  customary, 
pii  or^mi),  irr.  v.  a.  imperf  of  ''oéAn  ^r'oeun,  accomplish, 

bring  to  pass  ;  'oo  gmo,  he  effected  ;  inf.  'oo  "oeiiiiArh. 
gnfmeucnAC,  adj.  deed-doing,  adventurous, 
pnorh,  s  m,  a  fact,  deed,  action,  exploit ;  gen.  5111 0111  a  ;  pi. 

^inorriArvÚA  and  contracted-m^A. 
gnúif,  s.f  face,  countenance  ;  gen.  and  pi.  pirnfe,  pi.  id. 
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50,  conn  until,  that ;  cum  50,  comp.  conj.  in  order,  to 
the  end  that ;  adv.  still,  yet ;  prep,  to,  unto,  with  ; 
before  an  adj.  changes  latter  to  an  adverb ;  signifying 
"that,"  and  when  placed  before  the  perf  tense  it  be- 
comes 5tir\  =  5o  -|ao:  no  50,  until;  50  jvÁn^A'OAfV 
pAnriA,  until  they  reached  the  Fenians. 

50-iLe,  s.  f.  gen*  and  pi.  of  501L,  prowess,  valour,  virtue, 
chivalry. 

"Soil,  s.  m>.  a  man's  name,  gen.  501LL. 

^oua,  conj.  so  that  ;  5011A  í  pn  córungeAÓu  'OriiA'pinu'OA 
A^tif  ShnAmue  ^outn^e  pu,  so  that  up  to  this  is  the 
pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne. 

Soutn^e  or  ritn^e,  comp. prep,  to,  until,  unto,  so  far,  up  to 
this. 

£0|vm,  adj.  blue :  comp.  5uij\me ;  s.  m.  the  colour  blue 
gen.  ^uinm. 

^rxAit),  s.  m.  gen.  of^At),  love,  trust ;  gen.  also  ^jaa'óa. 

SnÁ-mne,  s.f  proper  name,  Grace  ;  gen.  id. 

5j\ÁfA  or  5f\Áf,  s.  m.  grace,  favour,  aid,  help,  succour; 

Sjviorniig,  v.  a,  perf  tense,  stirred-up,  provoked,  inflamed, 
excited;  imp*  ^iofuig  ;  inf.  T)0  grviOfugAT). 

^nuAnn,  s.  f.  displeasure,  gloom,  ill-humour,  surliness,  a 
a  frown;  gen.  ^rvuAime, 

^uaIaiuu,  s.f.  prep,  case  ^/^uaLa,  shoulder ;  gen.  ^uaLauii 
pi.  piAilue. 

^ulbAu,  s.  m.  the  name  of  a  mountain. 

511  tt,  conj.  that.     See  50. 

511  n&b  and  <;u]\  Ab,  subj.  mood  of  the  assertive  verb  1|%  as 
5U-|A  ad  oax),  that  it  is  or  was. 

£Uf,  prep,  to,  towards  ;  form  of  the  prep.  "  50,"  used  be  fort 
a  vowel ;  £Uf  Amu,  adv.  phrase,  until  to-day. 

pin,  s.f.  a  voice ;    gen.  and  pi.  50ÚA  ;  pi.,  also  ^ocauua. 

i,pers.  pron.  she,  her;  also  a  prep.  in. 

1,  /^  initial  letter  of  the  word  lo'óon,  adv.  that  is,  namely 
to  wit,  videlicet. 

iAt)fAn,  pers.  pron.  they  themselves,  themselves,  emph. 
form   of  ia*o,  they,  them. 

iaLI,  s.f  a  latchet,  a  thong;  gen.  é\\X9pl.  iaLLa  ;  •ojunm- 
iaUI,  a  caul. 

1A|\,  adv.  after,  afterwards  ;  s.  indecl.  the  west. 

aAjAttAit),  z/.  «.  infin.  of  iajvja,  ask,  demand,  inquire,  invite, 

entreat. 
iAttfVAiiin,  s.  m.  gen.  <?/iAjV|\Arm,  iron. 

lArxjvur',  v.  a.  historical  pres.  or  relative  form  of  iaj\|\,  ask; 
modern  form  1  a-|A|v  Af. 
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iaj\ca]\,   s.   vi.  the  west  country,  gen.  lAnCAin  ;  from  ia]\ 

west,  <?//</ d|\  a  country;  adj.  western,  west. 
1^1'acc,  s.  m.  a  loan,  use;  gen.  lAfAccA;  a  cu£  iAf  acc  r-o, 
literally,  who  gave  a  loan  to  him,  t.  *.  who  lent  him ; 
Ain  lAfAcc,  in  loan,  borrowed, 
ice,  s.  f.  gen.  of\c>  a  cure,  remedy,  balsam. 
101 1\,  prep,   between;  adv.  at  all;  con/,  both,  as  1X)1|\  itiac 

A^uf  acai|\,  both  son  and  father;  also  eit)in. 
ilé,  adv.  thenceforward  ;  o  fom  lie,  from  that  time  to  this. 
imciAn,  adj.  far,  remote,  long;   comp.  inicéme. 
imeAgÍA,  s.  f  great  fear,  dread,  terror  ;  gen.  id.  from  1m,  an 

intensitive  prejix  and  eAgtA,  fear, 
mieonuirm.  v.  a.   1st  pers.  sing.  cond.  oj *imin,  play  ;  future 

imeopAT). 
uninc,  v.  a.  inf.  of  imin,   play;  s.  f.   a  game,  a  play;  also 

gen.  irmoncA. 
imtiocÁine,  s.f  gen.  0/"mil/iocÁn,  the  navel. 
mineAiiiAn,  adj.  very  thick,  fat,  fleshy  or  plump;  comp.  mi- 

-peithne. 
mineAfAn,  s.  m.  strife,  contention  ;  gen.  and  pi.  imneAfAm  ; 

also  imneAf,  gen.  imnif,  pi.  id. 
imceAcc,  s.f  departure,  progress,  migration,   adventure,  a 

feat ;  gen.  imceAccA,  pi.  id. 
imceocAX),  y.  n.  cond.  should  depart  ;  imp.  imúij. 
nncigeA-OAjA,  v.n.  perf  3rd  pers.  pi.  of  imcig,  go,  depart, 

begone ;  infin.  miceAcc. 
inÁ,  adv.  than,  form  <?/ionÁ,  sometimes  'nÁ. 
111A,  prep.  pron.  in  his,  her,  its,  their,  inA  foÓAin,  in  his 
presence,  along  with  Kim ;  also  a  combination  of  the 
prep,  \wfor  Ann  and  the  relative  a-  in  which  or  where, 
in  which  instance  it  is  sometimes  written  mAfV  before 
the  perf.  tense  of  verbs  ;  mA  X)1A§  fin,  after  that. 
1HA  céiie,  adv.  phrase,  joined,  united  together. 
iriAn,  combination  of  the  prep,  m,  the  relative  a,  andyo,  the 

sign  of  the  perf.  in  which ;  also  in  our. 
111 A  cimciolX,  adv.  phrase,  around  him  or  it ;  wa  cimcioUt, 

around  her  or  it. 
memn,  s.f.  the  brain,  brains  ;  gen.  mcirme. 
infeAÍ>mA,  adj.  serviceable,  fit  for  active  service  ;  the  prefix 

m  denotes  fitness. 
m§ion,  s.  f.  a  daughter ;  also  mgeAn  and\x\%\x\  ;  gen.  1115111  e, 

pi.  ingeAnA. 
mgniom  a  from  111,  fit  for,  suitable,  and  5nioni,  a  deed  or 

exploit, 
inteigif,  adj.  that  can  be  cured,  curable. 
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inn,  pers.pron.  ttc.  case,  we,  us  ;  form  ofnom.  used  with  as- 
sertive verbvf  and  with  pass,  verbs  ;  mn  -péin,  ourselves. 

irmif,  s.f.  an  island  ;  gen.  iwnye.pl.  innfeA'OA. 

irmip,  v.  a.  tell,  relate;  irmeopvofA,  future  emph,  I  will 
relate  ;  a  irmpn,  infin.  to  relate. 

lti!ilfU|\ib,  s.  dat.  pi.  openings. 

irmfe,  s.f.  gen.  0/irmif,  an  island. 

\x\x\z<s, prep.  pron.  in  her,  in  it. 

iotf'AO0A|A,  s.  m.  many-edged  (weapons)  ;  lot,  a  partich 
signifying  much,  many,  a  variety,  and  fAODAfv,  the 
edge  of  a  sword  or  tool ;  gen.  lol/fAobAijA.  pi.  id. 

fomcAf\,  v.  a.  infin.  ^/"iomcAi|\,  carry,  bear,  behave,  endure. 

iomcoirmf\céAt),  s.f.  entire  ^complete  protection. 

iotnt>A,  adj.  many,  much ;  irreg.  comp.  niof  Li  a. 

lonroAro,  s.  a  couch,  a  bed. 

iomojv|\o,  adv.  moreover,  likewise,  indeed. 

lomjvÁtfi  verbal  s.  m.  rowing  ;   gen.  iotnA|\CA. 

lomcúfA,  adv.  as  for,  concerning,  with  regard  or  respect  to. 

10UAX),  s.  m.  a  place,  tryste  ;  also  lontiA-o  ;  gen.  lonriAro 
and  ionnAiT>,  //.    id. 

1  on  Arm,  s.  the  same. 

lonAÚAn,  s.  m.  the  bowels,  entrails;  gen.  ioaacaija. 

loncoihnAC,  v.  n.  infin.  able  or  competent  to  fight;  ion  in 
compound  words  signifies  fitness,  aptness,  maturity. 

lon^An,  s.f.  gen.  ^ion^A,  a  nail,  claw,  talon,  hoof. 

lon^AnuAC,  adj.  wonderful,  strange;  comp.  -Aige. 

lonjjAnuuif,  s.  m.  gen.  ^/lon^Anuur1  or  -UAf,  a  wonder,  sur- 
prise, miracle;  r\o  cuait>  fe  x>o  t>etmArh  lon^Ancuiy 
•01,  he  went  to  make  a  wonder  of  it. 

lonpiA,  ionpiAT>,  «^ion^AncAf,  s.  m.  a  wonder,  surprise, 
miracle  ;  gen.  and  pi.  lon^AtiCA:  if  lonpiA  tiom,  it 
is  a  wonder  with  me,  i.  e.  I  marvel. 

lormlAf,  v.  a.  pastt  istpers.  sing.  <?/ionnAiL,  wash. 

lormirmm,  adj.  dear,  loving,  courteous;  comp.  rn'of  AtitifA. 

lontrpAigit).  comp.  prep,  towards. 

lormuf,  conj.  so  that,  insomuch  that,  however. 

lourm-p  50  and  guj\,  comp.  conj.  in  order  that,  so  that. 

if,  the  assertive  verb  it  is :  perf.  tense  bA  or  but) ;  future 
buy ;  subj.  pres.  Ab  ;  sub j. perf.  bAt> :  if  ArhLAit),  it  is  so. 

if,  prep,  in,  under. 

La,  s.  m.  a  day ;  gen.  Lao,  Laoi  :  dat.  to: pi.  LAece  and L&eÚA 

tAbAi]A,  v.  n.  and  ac.  imp.  speak,  say,  discourse  ;  j\o  LAbAin, 
perf  he  spoke  ;  infin.  *oo  L&bAifvc  and  x>o  Lad^a*) ; 
a$  ÍAbAi|vc,  pres.  part,  speaking  ;  LAibeójXAT),  fut.  I 
will  speak. 


1  aV)|\  a  -.]\,  :■.   >  ing.pres,  of  foregoing* 

L&bnAf,  z'.  historical y  relative  pres.  or  per f  ^/lAbAijA. 
L\ecib,  prep,  case  pl%  <?/La:    aoh  t>o  lAecib,  literally  one 

(<ii\  j  of  days,  /.  *?.  one  certain  or  particular  day. 
lÁioi]\,  adj.   strong,   stout;  comp.  reg.  LÁiT)r\e,  and  irreg. 

cpeir'e. 
lAi§eAn,  s.  m.  ;  gen.  bAijpn,  Leinster. 
LÁineti'OcnoTn  <v-cjuitn,  «df/,  very,  perfectly,  ^  exceedingly 

light ;  from  LÁtl,  which  ?'/j  composition  is  an  intensitive 

particle  denoting  perfection  or  superiority,  and  eut>- 

cjvom,  not  heavy;  ewo  =  in  or  un  not  and  cr\om, 

heavy;  prep,  case  fern.  LÁitieu,our\tmri. 
lÁingeur\,  adj.  very,  exceedingly  or  perfectly  sharp. 
LAmrheAmrmAc,  adj.   exceedingly  cheerful  or  high-spirited, 

quite  or  perfectly  elated. 
LÁicr\eAÓ,  s.  f.  gen.  ^/Lauaja,  a  spot  or  place  of  meeting. 
L&rii,  s.  f.  a  hand;  gen.  LÁirhe;  pi.   LAtfiA;  prep,   case  pi. 

em  ph.  form  LAtrtAibfe. 
lAtiiAit),  v.  a.    imperfi  dared  ;  imp.  LÁtfi,  dare,  presume  ; 

i?iftn.  x>o  LÁrtiAt). 
lÁnicAorhnAt),  s.  m.  protection,  defence. 
LÁn,  in  composition  signifies  perfection,  enough,  well ;  LÁm 

is  used  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
LÁ«,  s.  m.  full;  gen.  LÁin  :    •o'ia)V|aai,6  LÁin  /otH|\n  *oo  nA 

CAor\Aib  pn,  to  ask  the  full  of  a  fist  of  those  berries. 

bÁirt  is  here  the  gen.  governed  by  the  infin.  T),ia-jajaai,5. 
LÁriAi'órriéibflr  l/ÁnÁit)béit,  comp.  adj.  very  great,  wonderful 

terrible ;    LÁnÁi,ótriéiLe,  fe7?i.  gen. 
tAnbtnUle,  s.f.  a  heavy  stroke  or  blow. 
bÁncójvu gAt),  s.  plentiful  portion,  a  full  share. 
tAnufOitl/pe,  s.f.  full  light,  effulgence;  gen.  and  pi.  id.  pi. 

also  LÁnuf  oibbpge. 
Laoc,  s.  m.  a  hero,  soldier,  champion;  gen.  and  pi.  Laoic. 
Laoct)A,  indec.  adj.  heroic,  warrior-like. 
ÍAoróe,  s.  f  gen.  of  Laoit),  a  poem,  a  lay  ;  a  h-Aicle  nA 

LAOit>e  pn,  after  that  poem,  the  gen.  after  comp.  prep. 
l,AfAi|\,  s.f.  a  flame  ;  gen.  LAfj\Ac,//.  ÍAfrvAÓA. 
1e,  prep,  with ;  Leif  before  a  vowel ;  also  fve  and  fYif . 
LÁCAir\,    s.  f.    presence,    company  ;  generally  as  an   adv., 

-oo  t,AÚAir\,  a  LAÚAifv,  presently,  soon. 
"leAbAt)   or  LeAbA,  s.  f  a  bed  ;  gen.  LeAbcA  ;    prep,  case- 

beAbAit),  pi.   LeApACA. 
LeAr»,  v.  a.  imp.  follow,  pursue  ;  infin.  leAnAifiAin,  istpers. 

pi.  per f  teAriAinAj\,  we  followed. 
LeAnAr',  v.  a.  perfi  1st  per s.  sing. ;  relative  or  historical  pres, 


leAnb,  s.  m.  a  child  ;  gen.  and pit  teinb. 

LeAnfAt),  v.  a.  future,  I  will  follow. 

leArmcA,  s.  f.pl.  ofhonn  tfrleArm,  ale,  strong  beer. 

teArtjgAX),    s.  m.  maintenance,   rearing  ;  gen,    teAftngce, 

pi.    id. 
teAC,   s.  f.   half,   a  moiety,   piece,    part  ;   gen.    Leice,  pi. 
leAÚeAnnA  ;     adj.    half,   as   LeAc-fl/ige,    half-way  ; 
very  frequently  used  in  composition  as    the  first  part 
of  a  compound  wordt   in  which  position  it  very  often 
denotes  one   of  a  pair,   as  a  5   T)uL  X)0   teAC-CAOib, 
going  to   one   side. 
LeAC,  prep.  pron.  with  thee ;  emph.  form  LeACf  a,  with  thy- 
self or  yourself, 
leAÚAn,  adj.  wide,  broad;  comp.  ieicne. 
leACAH-A-pmAib,  s.  m.prep.  case  pi.  0/"leArAn-Af\rn,  abroad 

arm  or  weapon  ;  gen.  -Aif\m,//.  id.  and  -A}\mA. 
leACAn-tfiói|v,  adj.fem.dat.  <?/*beAÚAri-irióf\,  broad  and  great 

or  wide  expansive. 
Léi,  prep.  pron.  with  her  or  it. 
Le-mtneAc,  adj.  strong,  robust,  brave. 

léig,  v.  a.  imp.  suffer,  permit,  let,  allow,  give  or  put  ; 
Léi^-peAT),  cond.  would  let;  tiac  Léi^-peAt),  that  I  will 
not  suffer  or  permit ;  bei^pmi-o,  we  will  allow  ;  infin. 
•oo  béi^eAti,  téipon,  or  iéipnc. 
léi^  also  téA£,  v.  a.  i?np>  throw,  cast,  knock  down ;  bei^ior1, 
pres.  historical  or  relative  form,  throws  ;  |\o  Léig,  perfi 
threw  ;  infin.  a  iéi^eAn  or  Léi^eAX). 
léigeAf,  s.  m.  cure,  remedy,  medicine,  healing ;  gen.  and 

pi  lei§ir\ 
LeigueA^,    v.    a.    pres.    pass,    and    imp.    pass,    of   téig, 
permit,   allow,   as  Léi^ceA^   AfceAÓ  é,   let  him  be 
allowed  in. 
Léim,  s.  m.  a  leap,  jump,  gen.  téime,//.  LenneArmA. 
l,éim,  v.  n.  jump,  leap;  infin.  t>o  Léirmt>  or  téimeAÓ. 
léi]A,  adj.  open,  plain,  manifest;  close,  careful  ;    50  téifv, 

adv.  altogether,  entirely. 
leicéit>,  s.  f.  like,  kind,  gen.  teicéi-oe  ;  t)o   "oeun-pAX)  ah 
teiceiT)  pn  'o'-peAÍb,  who  would   do    that   kind    of 
treachery. 
ieiciox>  or  teiúeAt),  s.  m.  breadth;  gen.  Leicro. 
lem,   with  my  ;    contraction  of  prep,    be  and  poss.  pron. 

mo,  my. 
leojvóoíúin  s.f.  sufficiency,  enough, 
teuf  a,  s.  m.  pi.  of  Leuf ,  a  flash. 
1/iAc,  adj.  gray;  comp.  téiúe. 
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tuuliuu'jXA,  adj.  land  of  the  withered  rushes \  from  Liaú, 
gray,  afk/LuAcnA,  gen*  and  pi.  of  LuACAin,  a  rush. 

Lib,  prep,  pron*  with  ye  <?;-  you. 

Lice,  s.f.  gen*  of  leAC,  a  flag,  flat-stone,  slate. 

Linn,  prep.  pron.  with  us. 

Linn,  J".  /I  period,  time,  generation ;  gen.  Lmne,  pi.  Lirmci. 

LiomfA,  prep.  pron.  emph.  with  myself;  emph.  for?n  of 
Liom  ;  iy  yeÁ\\\\  LiomfA,  it  is  better  with  me,  i.e.  I 
prefer. 

UomcA,  adj.  polished,  limber. 

"lion,  v.  n.  and  a.  fill ;  no  Lion,  perf.  he  became  filled ;  in  fin* 

LÍOUAX). 

LíonúiAn,  adj.  full,  copious,  numerous,  plenty. 

Lionn,  s.f.  ale,  beer  ;  gen.  LeAunA  or  LionnA. 

io,  dat.  case  of  Ik,  a  day;  *oo  Lo,  adv.  by  day. 

LoclArmAc,  s.  m.  a  foreigner,  a  Dane;  gen.  LocLArmAig. 

Loir^ne,  s.  pi.  vibrations. 

ton,  s.  m.  food,  provision,  store  ;  gen.  Lorn. 

L0115,  s.f.  a  ship;  gen.  Lum^e,  dat.  Unng,^/.  Lon^A. 

wonj,  J.  /0.  a  track,  trace,  or  footstep,  a  print;  gen.  and  pi. 

Luin*; ;  T)0  jmAnA-OAn  ton^  "OhiAnmuoA  Ann,  they 

found  the  track  of  Diarmuid  there ;  a  log  of  wood, 

club,  staff;    AnuAin  fÁ  nÁmig  An  Long  é,  when  the 

club  reached  him. 
Luat>aiL,  s.  motion,  exercise,  vigour. 
Luce,  s.  m.  people,  folk,  party,  gen.  Lucca  ;  same  as  Aor. 
LtigA  or  nior   Lug  a,    less  ;     comp.   degree  of  adj.    boA^, 

little. 
luibeAunA,  s.pl.  oflmhor  LuibeAnn,  an  herb  ;  LuibeAuriA 

ice,  healing  herbs. 
Lui'óe,  v.  n.  inf.  to  lie  down ;  imp.  Luit). 
Ltn"6e,  s.  m.  position,  situation ;  t)An  Luii)e,  by  my  position. 
Luit>e,  s.  m.  the  act  of  lying  or  reclining,  gen.  id. 
LuitrmeAÓ,  the  name  of  the  city  of  Limerick  ;  gen.  Luitrmi§. 
Ling  or  Luit>,  v.  n.  imp.   lie  down  ,   no  Luit),  perfi  he  lay 

down  ;  LuigeA"OAn,  they  lay  down ;  Ltng-pnnr-e,  cond. 

emph.  I  myself  would  lie  down, 
tumg  dat.  tf/Long,  a  ship  ;  An  rn-beiu  oLLaui  t>ou  L111115  no 

§LuAir  fern,  T),ionnr,Ai§i'6  ha  Lum^e,  literally,  upon 

being  ready  to  the  ship  he  went  himself  to  the  ship, 

i.e.  the  ship  being  ready,  etc.  ;  idiom  of  the  dative 

absolute. 
LtnrmeAC,  adj.  merry,  jovial. 
LúineAc  s.  m.  or  f  a  coat  of  mail,  breast-plate,  armour  ;  gen. 

Luinij  and  Ltnnige. 


"lui^S-feAftf Ait),  j.  /  a  a  mailed-club. 
Uic§Áif\eACi  adj.  glad,  joyful,  merry ;  comp.  *tx15e 
tticiriAij\,  adj.  prep,  case  fern.  <?/"túúrriAj\,  strong,  nimble, 
m',   written  for  poss.  pron.  mo  before  a  sub.  beginning  with 

a  voivel  or  y . 
ma,  conj.  if;  mÁ  riiAr\bAi-6  £101111  mé,  if  Fionn  kills  me;  triÁ 

always  used  with  indicative  mood. 
mac,  s.  m.  a  son;  gen.  rmc  and  meic,  pi.  iiiaca  ;  triAC  an 

ctnll,  son  of  the  hazel,  the  name  given  to  Diarmuid's 

hound;  mAC  cif\e,  a  wolf;  hiac  "OrnArxmtTOA,  the  son 

of  Diarmuid  ;  Aox>  111AC  ArmAÍA  irnc  mhojuiA,  Aodh 

the  son  of  Andala  MacMorna  ;  Aongtip  mAC  Aij\c  015 

true  mliór\nA,  Aonghus  the  son  of  Art  og  MacMorna. 
niACA,  the  pi.  0/mAc. 
mAit>in,  s.  f.  morning;  gen.  triArotie;  ajv  tfiAioin  aj\  n-A 

iíiájxac,  upon  the  morning  of  the  morrow. 
triAil/le,  prep,  with,   along  with:  irtAitXe  ye,  along  with; 

111  ai tte  -jmoc,  along  with  thee;  a  niAitte  yy\y,  along 

with  him. 
rnAi|\,  v.  n.  imp.  live,  exist,  endure ;   infin.  hiaj\caiii  and 

mAi|\eAccAin  ;  ah  y  Ait>  niAijvpof  ye,  whilst  he  shall 

live;  tnAirvpof,  the  fit.  relat.  or  hist. 
mAirxeooAt),  would  kill,  cond.  ofm&yfo,  kill. 
trjAir\eobcAix>e,  cond.  pass,  should  or  would  be  killed;  riAc 

niAir\eobÚAiT)e,  that  it  should  not  be  killed. 
yriAi]\5,  s.f.  woe  ;  gen.  tiiAirx^e. 

jTiAife,  s.  f  beauty ;  gen.  id.  ;  mAife  tfiAic,  excellent  beauty. 
yiAif eA*6,  adv.  well,  then,  therefore ;  comp.  conj.  if  it  is   so, 

if  so  it  be,  i.e.  mÁ  if  éAt>. 
^iAiú,  s.  m.  a  chief,  leader,  a  noble ;  pi.  triAiúe;  adj.  good, 

p-6  iriAic,  however   good,  niof  j?eA)\j\,  better ;   50 

trtAic,  adv.  well. 
H1A1Ú,  v.  a.  forgive,  remit ;  infin*  triAiueAni  ;  t>o  mAiceAT>Aj\, 

perf.  they  forgave ;  50  mAicfeAt)  ye,  that  he  would 

forgive  ;  triAicitn,  I  forgive,  remit. 
mAicim,  v.  s.  m.  gen.  ^/"triAiceAifi,  forgiveness,  pardon. 
mÁic|\eAc,  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  trtÁÚAir\,  a  mother ;  gen.  sing. 

triÁCAri,  //.   mAic|\eACA. 
mAtAr\CAc,  adj.  variable,  changeable,  fickle. 
iriAti,   s.  m.  a  putting  off,  a  delay;  gen.  trtoitt;  adj.  slow, 

comp.  mAibte  and moilXe. 
triAn&nÁn,  proper  name,  gen.  ITlAnAriÁiTi. 
3TA01D,  v.  a.  and  n.  boast,  brag,  envy,  grudge ;  infin*  x>o 

iriAomeATii,    t>o    rhAoro    ye   or\r\uinn,    he  boasted 

against  us. 
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m&Oltee,  past  part,  of  uiaoit),  boast. 

UlAol,  adj.  bald,  hairless;  comp.  niAOite. 

nu\j\,    ad::  as,   like,  wherein;    m&^  &  (jr.&n&fi  before  perf. 

tense),  where  ;    m&\\  An  g-cetroiiA,  likewise,  in  like 

manner ;  hiajv  pn,  adv.  so,  in  that  manner  ;  hia]\  fo, 

like    this,    thus  ;    niAn  LeAtiAf,    as   follows  ;    m\\\ 

cóiíiaj\6a  p'occáha,  as  a  sign  of  peace ;  irtAn  ctii]\if, 

as  you   have  planted  ;    mAn  aou,  adv.  together,  as 

one  ;  m  &n  aou  |\e,  together  with. 
itk\]U\,  s.f.gen.  ofmwp,  the  sea;  a  n-oibeÁriAib  iiiana,  in 

the  islands  of  the  sea. 
iTTAf\AG,    adv.    to-morrow;  a   mÁnAc,  to-morrow;    a\\  u-a 

thÁnAc,  on  the  next  day. 
iiu\]\b,  adj.  dead;  v.  a.  imp.  kill,  slay;  infin.  mA^bAt),  no. 

niA|xb,  perf.  he  killed  ;  mAnbcA,  gen.    of  verbal  sub.. 

inAfvb^t),  and  past  part,  of mAttb:  At)bAn  mo  mAnbcA, 

the  cause  of  my  slaying. 
niA^bAt),  v.  s.  m.  slaughter,  killing,  massacre ;  gen.  niAttbÚA  ; 

•oom  mAftbAt>rA,  to  slay  me  ;  the  infin.  0/"niAno,  kill. 
niAnbAr,  perf  I  killed ;  mAttbAnn,  pres.  hab.  wont  to  slay. 
niÁf,  contraction  ofm&,  if,  and  if,  it  is;  mÁr  é,  if  it  be. 
niAfÍAt),  s.  m.  an  insult,  reproach,  slander,  abuse  ;   gen. 

-A1T),  pi.   id. 
mÁcAi|\,   s.  f   a  mother  ;   gen.    mÁcAtt,  pi.   mÁicne  and 

mÁiúneACA. 
tne,  pers.  pron.  I,  me  ;  me  -pern,  myself. 
nieADAb,  s.  m.   a  plot,  deceit,  treachery  ;  Aitt  meAbAb  T)o 

•oeunAtn    one   auiu,    against    treachery  being  done 

upon  thee  to-day. 
ineAbbAc,   adj.    deceitful,    treacherous,   fraudulent ;    comp. 

meAbbAige. 
meA'ÓA,  s.  f  gen.  and  pi.  nom.  meAX),  mead. 
meAn^Ac,  adj.  crafty,  deceitful;  comp*  meAn^Ai§e. 
meAiimA,  s.  f.    mind,  memory,   intellect  ;  gen.  meArmiAn, 

dat.   meAnmAin. 
meA|\,  adj.  quick,  sudden,  sprightly  ;  pi.  meAnA  ;    comp. 

rmjie  :  riA  ctAnnA  tneAjVA,  the  swift  clans. 
meAnbAb,   s.  m.  mistake,  error,  random  ;  gen.  -Alb,  pi.  id. 

uncun  meAnbAib,  a  random  shot. 
meAncAbmA,  comp.  adj.  active  and  brave. 
meAf,  v.  a.  esteem,  think,  suppose,  consider,  estimate,  cal 

culate,  tax,  weigh,  count;  infin.  id. 
meAf,  s.  m.  estimation,  regard;  gen.  meAfCA. 
inerA-pA,  adj.  worse;  irreg.  co?np.  degree  of obc,  bad. 
meAf^  or  AtneAfS,  comp.  prep,  among,  amongst. 
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méro,  s.  f.  number,  quantity,  magnitude,  size;  gen.  méi*oo 

•j\e  ineiT),  by  the  quantity,  so  much  ;  ah  méro  too 

jngne,  all  he  had  done  ;    ah  rnéit>  T)íob,  as  many  of 

them. 
rneit)e,  s.  a  neck,  a  body;  ha  cum  *oÁn  meite,  the  heads  of 

our  bodies. 
niei"6in-glónAc,  comp.  adj\  hilarious. 
*neif^e,  s.f.  drunkenness,  exhilaration  from  drink;  gen.  id.  ; 

also  meif^eAÍ) ;  aij\  meir-^e,  drunk,  exhilarated. 
fliei)Tiig,  s.  m.  gen.  <7/"meir-neAc,  courage,  confidence. 
meo-ÓAn,   s.    m.  middle,  mean  ;   gen.  tneoT)Aiii  ;  meot)An- 

oii)ce,  the  middle  of  the  night,  midnight, 
meun,  s.  m.  a  finger ;  gen.  méin,  pi.  meunA ;  meun  a  óoir-e, 

his  toe. 
*ni,   a  neg.  particle,  written  1111  ot>  or  mio  before  words  whose 

first  vowel  is  broad,  and  means  evil  or  bad. 
311AH,  s.  m.  wish,  pleasure,  inclination,  desire;  gen.  1111  ah  a, 

pi.  id. 
who,,  gen.  and  pi.  of  m  ac. 
niró,  s.  f.  gen.  of  meAT>,  mead, 
ffli'oe,  proper  name,  the  province  of  Meath. 
tvn'be,  s.  m.  a  thousand  ;  gen.  id.,  pi.  tnitce. 
tnibeAt),  s.  m.  a  soldier,  a  champion  ;  gen.  rmtró ;  pi.  nntróe. 
nnXeA'óCA,  adj.  brave,  soldierly,    courageous  ;    comp.    id.  ; 

50  míbeA'óuA,  adv.  courageously. 
iinbif-bniAcnAC,  comp.  adj.  sweet-spoken,  eloquent, 
nn'bpe,  adj.gen.sing.fojn.  emph.formofvc\\\A\,  sweet;  comp.  id. 
111111,  adj.  small,   fine,  fair,   tender,  smooth;    comp.  mine; 

mm  as  a  prefix  signifies  small,    and  is  written  1111011 

before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  broad. 
111111  etiriAib,  s.  m.  little  birds,  dat.  pi.  <7/"minetiii  ;  gen.  inméin« 
1111111  Af5,  s.  m.  a  little  fish  ;  gen.  mmétf^. 
1111111c,  adj.  often ;  comp.  111'or  mioncA. 

1      ^    [  negative  particles,  forms  of  mi,  which  see. 

imoÓAin,  adj.  loving,  affable. 

trho'ÓAc,    proper    name,    gen.    tniox>Aig   ;     ITHo'óac    iriAC 

Chol^Am,    Miodhach  the  son  of  Colgan. 
111  iob,  a  general  name  for  every  animal ;  món  míoL,  a  whale. 
mioiriAife,   s.  f   deformity,  ugliness,  from  rmo  or  miot),  a 

neg.  part,  and  mAiye,  beauty. 
mioiroAome,  s.  m.  small  people  {see  note). 
mioniiui§,  v.  n.  swear;  »00  miormui§  fé,  he  swore, 
nn'or,  irreg.  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  mi,  a  month  ;  gen.  sing,  mtof  0 

and  mir*,  ph   mi  of  a. 
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rníof5Air»  *•/•  sP^cí  hatred,  aversion,  enmity  ;  gen,  -Aife. 
tnifoe,  adj.  worse,  worst  ;  a  comp.  fonn  of  ole,   bad  ;  s. 

care,  heed,  m  rmr*oe  Liom,  I  care  not. 
mi)*e,  I  myself,  emph.  form  of  the  per s.  p}-on.  me. 
niicm=bicin,  s.  account,  sake. 
miK\,  irreg»  s.f  gen.   and  pi.  of  be  ah,  a  woman;  dat.  sing. 

rmiAOi,  dat.  pi.  rmiAib. 
mo,  pass.  pron.  my;   written   m'  before  a  word  commencing 

with  a  vowel  or  y ;  mó,  adj.  greater,  comp.  degree  of  the 

adj.  móp,  great. 
ttioc,  adj.  early,  timely;  comp.  moice;  usually  ^o  moc. 
mot»,  s.  m.  mode,  manner,  fashion  ;  gen.   mot) a,  pi.   id.  ; 

a\\  mot),  comp.  conj.  so  that ;  aj\  mot)  50  m-beti|\pA- 

mAOif  jug   eimorm  T)Á  ceA§,  so  that  we  may  bring 

the  king  of  Ireland  to  her  home ;  ajv  An  mot)  pn,  in 

that  way. 
mo§Aii),  s.  a  labourer,  a  slave,  a  plebeian, 
móroe,  irreg.  comp.  degree  of  món,  great,   and  *oe,  of — the 

greater  of. 
móroig,  v.  n.  vow,  swear,  assert ;  x>o  móroig  fe,  he  swore. 
mói|\eucn,  s.  f.  great  exploit,  deed,  or  feat ;  gen.  mói]\eticcA, 

pi.   id. 
mói]\gniom,  s.  m.  a  mighty  action  or  great  deed ;  Of ca]\  ha 

móipgmom,  Oscar  of  the  great  deeds. 
mói|AÚ|AetJ"o,  s.  m.  a  great  flock ;  gen.  -ufvetmA,  pi.  id. 
mop,  adj.  great,  mighty,  large,  extensive  ;  fvo  mój\,   very 

great ;  comp.  níof  mó  and  móix)e  ;  rií  mój\  nÁn  cuic 

^nÁmne,  Grainne  almost  fell,  literally,  it  was  not 

great  that  Grainne  did  not  fall. 
mó]\AVtcAc,  s.  Diarmuid's  sword. 
mójAÁn,    s.   m.  much,  many,   a  quantity  ;  gen.   mó|\Ám  ; 

mónÁn  'oot)  triAicib,  many  of  your  chiefs ;  mój\Án 

btnime,  much  of  a  host  ;    mój\Ári   fLeAccA,   many 

descendants. 
mómiA,  s.  m.  Morna,  a  proper  name,  ancestor  of  Clanna 

Morna. 
ój\UAir*le,  s.  m.  great  nobles,  nobility,  pi.  oj   tnojuiAfAl, 

a  great  noble  ;  gen.  -UAfAiL. 
móctnj,  v.  a.  feel,  perceive,  know ;  infin.  mócugAt). 
irmc,  s.f.  a  pig;  gen.  mvnee,  pi.  mucA,  dat.  muic. 
mimii§itt,.y./.  confidence,  trust,  hope;  gen.  muimpie. 
muinci|\,  s.f  also  mumceAj\,  a  people,  family,  clan,  tribe; 

gen.  -ci]\e. 
muLl/Ac,  s.  m.  top,  summit,  chief  of  anything ;  gen.  -A15,  pi. 

-Aige  :  "p'on-muIVAc,  the  very  top. 
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munA,  conj.  unless  ;  m  tin  a  m-betinrAt)  T>nAOi,óeAcc  AtnÁm 
(buAÍ))  Aip,  unless  magic  alone  could  conquer  him, 
literally,  obtain  a  victory  upon  him  ;  munA'o-ci^eA'ó 
nir  An  cAiUleAc  •o'AniAr,  unless  he  could  strike  the 
hag,  literally,  unless  it  might  come  with  him  to  strike 
the  hag. 

mún,  s.  m.  a  wall,  fortification,  bulwark,  rampart  ;  gen. 
múin,  pi.  múncA. 

nA.  gen.  sing.  fern,  of  the  art.  An,  the;  and  its  form  mas.  and 
fern,  for  all  cases  of  the  pi. 

nÁ,  a  contracted  form  of  '  1011Á,  than,  sometimes  written  'nÁ; 
conj.  than,  either,  or  ;  also  neg.  particle  used  with  i?np. 
mood,  not,  let  not ;  as  11 Á  h-iAnn,  do  not  ask  ;  nÁ, 
contr.  form  of  in  A,  in  his,  her,  its  or  their. 

uac,  adv.  not,  that  not ;  hac  f\Aib,  that  there  was  not ;  hac 
téi^treAt)  xmic,  that  I  will  not  permit  thee  ;  an  nioó 
hac  o-'pAic^eAt)  SnÁmne  é,  so  that  Grainne  might  not 
see  him ;  uac  m-bbAir]:eA,orA  Aon  caoj\  "oiob,  that 
I  will  not  taste  one  berry  of  them  ;  ^e  bnig  uac 
b-fuib  ca]\a  AjAm,  because  I  have  not  a  friend. 

nACAn,  neg.  part,  that  not,  which  not  (-hac  and  no)  ;  a 
•oubAncfA  nACAn  ctube  l/iom,  he  said  that  it  was  not 
fitting  for  me :  introduced  in  dependent  sentences,  and 
is  often  contracted  to  nÁn.  - 

nAinroeAniAit,  adj.  inimical,  hostile,  as  an  enemy. 

nÁinroib,  s.  f.  prep,  case  pi.  of  nÁihAi'o,  an  enemy  ;  pi. 
nÁith'oe;  Agtif  ia*o  pn  (a  beic)  iua  nAinroib  A^AmrA, 
and  they  being  my  enemies  ;  for  explanation  of  idiom, 
see  glossary-note  to  CAlbAine. 

nÁin,  s.f  shame;  gen.  nAÍ]\e. 

tiAniA,  s.  f.  an  enemy,  gen.  id.  ;  also  nÁniAiT),  gen.  nAniAt), 
pi.  nÁiúroe. 

11A01,  num.  adj.  nine.  v 

nÁn.  (=  uac  and  no,  sign  of  past  tense)  a  neg.  part,  and  con- 
traction of  nACAp,  that  not,  which  not,  and  is  intro- 
duced in  dependent  sentences,  as  nÁjt  b-j?éix)in,  that  it 
was  not  possible ;  nÁn  etne  ^nÁmne,  that  Grainne 
did  not  fall ;  nÁn  beA£,  that  it  was  not  little  ;  nÁn. 
ctube,  that  it  was  not  fitting;  nÁn.  b'é,  that  it  was 
not  he,  contracted  from  nÁn_  but)  é. 

neAc,  hided,  pron.  anyone,  an  individual,  a  person ;  ^ac 
neAc,  every  person. 

neAih,  neg.  prefix  used  in  composition  ;  written  neith  before 
words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 

neAnu,  s.  m.  strength,  power,  ability;  gen.  neinu. 
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TiOs\]\nÍK\]\,  adj.  strong,  mighty;  co7iip.  neA]\ciiiAii\e. 

neiih,  s.f.  poison  ;  gen.  nenhe. 

ncnii,  a  negative  prefix ;  see  neAih. 

neniiCN^ÍAC,  ^'.fearless,  unappalled;  comp.  nciiiieA5l<M§e. 

11  eo  111,  s.f.  evening;  gAc a  neom,  every  evening. 

ncul.  j.  ///.  a  cloud;  gen*  noil,  pi.  neuicA. 

ni,  neg.  adv.  not,  generally  prefixed  to  the  present  and  future 
tenses  ;  ní  -peACAf,  I  have  not  seen. 

nit),  s.  7)i.  a  thing,  matter,  an  affair;  gen.  neice,  pi.  neice. 

mm  no  ac,  adj.  invenomed,  deadly,  waspish. 

m'o]\,  (=  ni  and  yo)  neg.  part  not,  used  with  past  tense  ;  rríon 
beÁn.p  ye,  he  did  not  shave  ;  m'o]\  ia|\jv  ye,  he  did 
not  ask;  moj\  (but))  mó,  it  was  not  greater;  m'o}\ 
b-):AX)A,  it  was  not  long  ;  nion.  y}\ic,  there  was  not 
found  ;  niojx  b-féi'oin.,  it  was  not  possible. 

no,  conj.  or,  otherwise  ;  no  50,  until. 

nó]\  s.  m.  a  manner,  a  fashion ;  gen.  nóif,  pi.  nófA. 

ó,  prep,  from ;  conj.  since,  since  that,  inasmuch  as. 

o^Iac  or  Ó5LA0Ó,  s.  vi.  an  attendant,  servant,  a  young  man , 
gen.   ó^bÁoic,  //.    id.    and  o^Laca. 

ovóce,  s.  f  night ;  gen.  id.  pi.  ofóceA'ÓA. 

oioe,  s.  m.  professor,  instructor,  teacher  ;  gen.  id.,  pi 
oi"oi"oe  ;    oi'oe  AÍcfvotnA,  a  foster  father. 

015,  adj.  mas.  gen.  of '05,  young;  fern. gen.   and  comp.  015c. 

oig]\eAcc,  s.f  heirdom,  birthright,  patrimony,  inheritance; 
gen.  oigfveAccA,  pi.  id. 

ó\\,  s.  m*  gen.  of  61,  drink,  drinking. 

oite,  indecl.  indef  adj.  pron.  other,  another,  any  other. 

oiLeAt),  v.  a.  perf  pass,  was  reared.  Imp.  active  01 L,  nou- 
rish, rear,  cherish,  instruct ;  infin.  oiLeArhAin. 

oileÁm,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  oiieÁn,  an  island;  dat.  pi. 
oiLeÁnAio. 

O1I10LL,  s.  711.  proper  name  ;  gen.  OitioU,A.  Oitiott  oUurn 
was  father  of  C1A11. 

con,  conj.  for,  because,  since. 

ói|\,  s.  i?i.  gen.  ofoy,  gold. 

oijMfeAm,  s.  f  delay,  delaying,  stop,  halt. 

Oirin,  s,  77i,  proper  na7iie.  The  poet  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn 
MacCumhail. 

ole,  adj.  bad,  ill,  wicked,  vile;  cc7iip.  nior  tneAf a  ;  350  h-otc, 
adv.  badly. 

olc,  s.  771.  evil,  harm,  damage;  gen.  uitc. 

oLÍArh  or  uLlAm,  adj.  prepared,  ready ;  comp.  otÍAime. 

oVl&rii,  s.  77i.  a  learned  man,  doctor,  chief  professor  of  any  sci- 
ence, gen.  oiÍAniAn,^/.  oUIaiuha,  dat.  pL  oilAihnAib. 
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Oil  anil,  s.  m.  a  proper  name.   He  was  the  son  of  "OiAjvimii-o 

and  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean,  and 

shared,  with  Grainne's  own  sons,  in  the  distribution 

by  her,  of  their  inheritance  on  Diarmuid's  death. 
on,  contraction  of  the  prep,  ó,  from,  and  am,  the. 
on,  s.  m.  gold  ;  gen.  óif . 

•■ó|\c«nrotiigce,  past.  part,  decorated  or  mounted  with  gold. 
OJVOÓ5  s.f  thumb  ;  gen.  o|\T)ói  ge,  pi.  of  ofOÓ^A. 
on  m,  pr?p.  pron.  upon  me. 
onrvÚA  or  off  a,  prep.  pron.  on  them. 
ofCfA,  p?-ep.pron.  e?7iph.for?n,  of  Ofc,  upon  thee, 
•off  mbfe  or  Off  Aibfe,  prep.  pron.  e?nph.form  of  off  mb  c.r 

of  f  Aib,  upon  ye  or  you. 
offtnnn  or  off  Ainn,  prep.  pron.  onus,  of  us. 
6y,prep.  over,  above,  upon, 
of,  adv.   since  that,  because  that;  óf  =  ó  and if  generally 

o'f,    as  or*    T>eAfb    iiom,    since    I  am    persuaded, 

literally,  since  it   is   certain  or  sure  with  me. 
©r  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  to  some  nouns  by  which  they 

becojne  adverbs,  as  óf  Áft),  loudly,  publicly, 
or-  a  ciorm  fin,  adv.,  moreover,  besides    that,    over    and 

above. 
oy  ciorm,  camp.  prep,  over,  above,  in  preference  to. 
of^Ail,  v.  a.  imp.  open  ;  inftn.  •o'of^ÍAt)  <?^T)'ofctiilc. 
°fSAn>  &•  m.  proper  name-,  gen.  Of^Aif.     Of^Af  was  the 

son  of  Oisin. 
ó  f oin  Ate,  comp.  adv.  from  that  time  forward, 
-péin,  s.f  dat. ;    nom.   piAn,  pain,  torment,  punishment ; 

gen.  peine  ;  pi.  -piAncA. 
pliADfin^,  s.  m.  proper  name,  voc.  case;  nom.  pÁDf  1115  or 

pÁ*of  aic,  Patrick. 
pvonnfA,  s.  m.  artifice,  skill,  wile,  cunning  ;  gen.    id.  pi 

-Aróe;  feAf  pionnfA,  a  fencer. 
/pógA,  s.f.  pi.  ofipó^,  a  kiss  ;  gen.  -pói^e. 
poll/,  s.  m.  a  hole,  pit ;  gen.  ym\X,pl.  id.. 
pniomifA,  s.  m.  a  prince;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  pn  lormfAifte. 
pfomn,  s.  f  a.  dinner,  meal;  gen.  -ne,  //.  -ua. 
pirÓAif\,  s.  m.  hurt,    harm,   damage  ;     if  put)Aif  biom,  it 

is  a  harm  with  me,  I  am  grieved. 
f&bAniAifne,  v.  neg.  and  interrog.  form  past  tense  1st  pcrs. 

pi.    emph.,   we   were, 
f AbAf,  v.  1st  pers.  sing,  past,  I  was  ;  ní  f  AbAf  Aon  oix>ce 

|\ iAifi,  I  was  not  one  night  ever  ;  see  f  aiu. 
n^-^At),  v.  n.  cond.  put  for  fACfA*6,  would  go;   imp.  ceix> ; 
in  a  fACA1©.  upon  whom  it  would  go. 
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|\AdfAft>,  irreg.  Wi  n.  fit.  I  will  go;  j\AC|-\<yo-]v,  emph.fut.  I 
myself  will  go  ;  tfttjk  ceit>,  go. 

nAcpvoAoir*,  tmg.  v.  n.    cond.  they  would  go. 

|\AéfA1Hft,  irref,  v.  n.  I  might  go,  \st  pers.  sing.  cond.  of 
ceró,  go  ;  hac  r\AÓf  Ainu,  that  I  would  not  go. 

nAc^AniAOiT),  1st  pers.  pi.  flit,  we  will  go. 

-pAct\MUAOif ,  irreg.  v.  n.  \st pers.  pi.  cond.  we  would  go ;  C4 
nAcjrAniAoir*,  where  would  we  go  ? 

-j\At>r  irreg.  v.  ac.  inf.  if  imp.  AbAip,  say  ;  *oo  j\ax>  lei,  to  say 
to  her. 

jva'oax),  v.  a.  pass.  perf.  was  or  were  delivered  up  or  given. 

1\At>A]\c,  s.  m.  sight;  gen.  and  pi.  ■)\a,6ai|\c,  prospect,  view. 

]\Ae,  s.  f  time,  also  jve  ;  gen.  id.  and  -pee,  pi.  j\éce ;  flAe, 
space  of  time  ;  jur*  ah  fVAe  pn,  during  that  space  (of 
time) ;  A^ur*  niop  yeux>  'OiAttmtii'o  "oo  cup  "OÁ  T>pom 
-pir  ah  |VAe  pn,  and  (the  boar)  was  not  able  to  throw 
Diarmuid  during  that  space  of  time  ;  j\Ae,  life,  life- 
time, j\Ae  ua  cniiniie  pn,  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
worm  ;  |\Ae,  duration,  1  on  Ann  r\Ae  -pAOJAii,  an  equal 
duration  (length)  of  life. 

XiAib,  subj.  mood  of  sub.  v.  was  or  were ;  used  in  asking, 
denying  or  demanding,  the  present  tense  of  which  is 
■pint  ;  1HÁ  b-puL  •oot>úiL,  upon  whom  your  wish  is; 
iiac  -j\Aib,  that  there  was  not;  50  |\aio,  until  there 
was ;  T)Á  |\Aib  eAConttA,  which  was  between  them  ; 
111A  nAib  'OiA|vmtii,o,  in  which  Diarmuid  was ;  nÁn 
■jAAib  1UA1C  A^A'OfA,  that  good  (prosperity)  may  not 
be  at  thee. 

ttAit),  irreg.  v.  a. perf.  0/AbAin,  say  ;  ir  é  no  ttAix>,  it  is  what 
he  said;  this  tense  is  formed  from  -pÁrómi,  I  say  ; 
another  form  of  the  per f  is  •oubAifvc. 

|>Áix)ceAn,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  or  are  told  or  called ;  imp. 
active,  AbAift  ;  •oeipceAn  is  also  used  as  the  pres. 
pass. 

j\Áini5,  irr.  v.  ac.  or  n.  perf  arrived,  reached  ;  imp.  -pig; 
-pÁnii£,  proceeded  ;  vo  "pÁnn^  Of^An  A^uf'OiAnnmi'o 
•pompA,    "Osgarand  Diarmuid  proceeded  onwards." 

jAAn^A'OAn,  they  reached,/^  tense,  $rd per.pl.  ^/*ni§,  reach. 

j\ac,  s.  m.  a  prince's  seat,  a  fortress ;  gen.  jaaca,  //.  id.  and 

ft  AC  AHA. 

■pACA,  s.  m.  gen,  <?/nAÚ,  good  luck,  prosperity. 

pe  or  be,  prep,   with,  to,  by,  about ;    ]\e  n-A  cofAib,  about 

his  feet ;  ]\e  11-Án  5-coif,  by  our  side, 
pig,     irreg.  v.    a.   and  n.   reach,   attain,   arrive ;  infin.  t)0 

juaccahi  or  vo  |\occaiii,  perf.  nÁn^Ar  or  fUAccAp 
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)\eAccAi^e,  s.  m.  a  steward,  a  rector,  a  lawgiver  \f*om  j\eAcc, 
right,  law  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  jveAccAijvme :  see  note. 

1\eAtf)A}\,  adj.  thick,  stout,  gross ;  com*,  -peirhpe. 

]\éiúe,  adj. pi,  ofpém,  prepared,  ready;  comi>.  id. 

fvéijv,  prep,  according  to,  bid  generally  used  in  the  fo;m  of  the 
comp,  prep,  a  fvéij\,  or  x>o  |\éi|\,  after,  according  to. 

■)\em  for  j\e  mo,  with  my. 

■neumnÁi'óue,  indec.  perf.  part,  aforesaid,  forecited. 

jua,  prep.  pron.  with  her,  with  it ;  cug  "OiAjvmtn'o  uj\óa]1 
Áctif ac  50  éúl  An  cioit>im, — ^urx  iéi^  a  h-irmcnm 
j\ia,  Diarmuid  gave  a  victorious  cast  of  the  hilt  of 
his  sword, — so  that  he  dashed  out  her  brains 
with  her. 

|UAifi,  adv,  ever,  at  any  time  up  to  the  present ;  also  ajuaiíi 
or  a  |\iAtfi,  which  see, 

)\iah,  s.  m,  a  trace,  a  track,  a  path;  juau  pACAit,  trace  of 
a  tooth. 

r\i§,  s.  m,  a  king ;  gen.  id,  pi,  ™'§£e. 

|\igne,  irreg.  v.  ac.  past  or  perf  indie,  made,  did  make;  imp. 
•oéun  or  *oéAn  ;  if  Aicmt)  •OAtur-A  ^ufVAb  é  mAnbAt) 
bAjv  ti-Aic|veAc  •oo  ni§ne,  I  know  that  it  was  he,  who 
accomplished  (x>o  jvigne)  the  murder  of  your  fathers. 

plnfo^A^  }  they did>  they made;  imi>'  ,oéA,1• 

pijnif,  irreg.  v.  a.  perf  2nd  per s,  sing,  thou  didst  make,  thou 
didst  do. 

jttjee,  the  pi,  of  ju'g,  a  king. 

juocc,  s,  m,  plight,  state,  form,  condition  of  pain  or  afflic- 
tion; gen,  r\ioccA,^/.  id. 

]\io§A,  indec,  adj.  royal,  kingly,  princely ;  comi>.  id. 

-jM'og-b^uigne,  s.f.  gen.  of  jviog-brungm,  a  palace,  a  royal 
residence ;  from  fiiogA  and  bjvuigin. 

m'05-íiAtlA,  s,  f,  a  kingly  hail;  pi,  -AblAite  or  -CAtlAróe. 

$iom,  prep.  pron.  with  me;  modern  form,  tiom. 

jMOCf  a,  emphatic  form  of\<\oz,prep.  pron.,  modern  teAC,  with 
thee. 

)\if,  prep.  pron.  with  him,  to  him;  with  it,  to  it;  mod  err 
form,  Leij\ 

pm,  prep.  pron.  with  them,  unto  them  ;  modern  Leo. 

po,  sign  of  the  past  tense ;  |\o  t,AbAi|\  Aot),  Aodh  spoke, 
in  the  modern  language  x>o  is  used  for  j\o,  but  in  this 
work  x>o  is  sometimes  used  for  the  per/,  sign,  but  mere 
frequently  for  the  fut.  and  cond.  :  in  tens.  part.  very. 

y^oh  for  po  bÁ,  there  was  ;  |\ob  Á1I  juoc  'ouL  atiiac,  there 
was  a  desire  with  thee  to  go  out,  i.e.  thou  didst  wish 
to  ^o  out. 
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Tíoc,    a  man's  name. 

j\occ\\ni,  7'.  s.  f.  reaching,  arriving,  coming  to  ;  from  r\occ, 

v.  n.  arrive  at,  come  to,    reach  ;     50    jxoccAm    50 

Uin    UAinttpne,    until    the    arriving    at    or    to    Tir 

Tairngire. 
|\o§Ar  s.  f  a  choice,  selection,  the   best;  gen,  T\o£aii  ;  pi. 

1\ojnA  ;  f\o§A  -oeilbe,  choice  form  ;   i\o§a  aii  U]\caij\, 

active  or  well-selected  aim. 
ponri,  prep,    before;    ipé  co|\c,  cÁjVIa  fvoiiri  An  n5A*ÓAr\, 

it   is  the  boar    (that)   happened   before  the   hound, 

i.e.,,     happened  to    come   before  the  hound   so   as 

to  meet  him. 
poimpe,  prep.  pron.  before  her  ;  fvótnpA,  before  them. 
•|\oinn,  s.  f.  a  division,  a  part,  a  share;  gen.  j\  011111  e ;  gen 

and  pi.  ]\oniiA  ;  also  v.  ac.  imp.  andinfin.  to  divide 

to  share ;  ^xomn^eA  x>x&,fut.emph.  I  myself  will  divide, 
j\oif,  gen.  of  |\of,  s.f  and  m.,  which  see. 
]\oiíiat),  prep.  pron.  before  thee ;  adv.  forward. 
]\oihAm,  prep.  pron.  before  me  ;  fvoirhe,  before  him. 
}\ompA,  prep.  pron.   before  them;   A^nr'  -jao  £UiAifeA'OAji 

-pomp a,  and  they  went  forward. 

]\oy,  s.  m.    an  isthmus,  a  promontory,  gen.  fioif  or  juiif ;  pi. 

id.  ;  jiof'oÁ  foileAc,  the  headland  of  the  two  Sallows 

tuiAÍ>,  adi.  red  :  gen.  mas.  jvtiAit),  eAf  jyuaix>  ihic  toh.At>Airm, 

the  Cascade  of  the  red  son  of   Bhadhairn  ;    comp. 

|VtJA1T)e. 

|\viaca|\,  gen.  ]\tiAÚAi|\,  s.  m.  a  sally,  a  sortie,  a  course,  2 

skirmish;  -nuAÚAjv  eipn,  disaster,  depredation. 
|M1^,  irreg.  v.  ac.  perf.   tf/beifv,  bear,  give  birth  to,   seize, 

catch  hold  of,  overtake  :    ■oo  |\U5  ah  ceAfbAÓ  tnó-p 

o|\r\ÚA,  the  great  heat  overtook  them. 
jAU^Aif,  2nd  per s.  sing,  perf .  of  preceding,  thou  didst  take. 
}\u5Af,    1st  pers.  sing.,  perf.    I  took;  ó   {vii^Af    1/iom    ctt, 

since  I  took  you  with  me. 
funbe,  s.  m.  2l  hair,  a  bristle;  gen.  id. pi.  j\tnbeAc\A. 
SAt)b,  a  woman's  name,  Sabia,  gen.  Sait>o. 
fÁrc,    s.  f.  enough,   satiety,    sufficiency  ;  gen.  fÁiúe  ;  auá  a 

fÁic   "oo  uigeA-pnA  Ai^e,  there  is  his  sufficiency  of  a 

chief  with  him;  i.e.t  his  chief  is  capable  of  avenging 

him. 
X aL,  s.  m.,  speech,  speaking. 

fÁtii,  adj.  pleasant,  still,  calm,  tranquil;  comp.  fÁirrie. 
X AtriAit,  adj.  like,  such  ;   comf).  fAmtA. 
fArhco^OAtuA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  r^riico,o'lAT>,  sweet-sleep  ;    ptm 

mild,  and  cotdIax),  sleep. 
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fAn,  a  contr.  of  &\\x\y  ah,  ill  the. 

pAiincAc,  adj.  rapacious,  eager,  covetous;  comp.  pArmcAige. 

Vao§aL,  it.  m.  life  ;  gen,  -pAogAil,//.  id.  and  pAogAlue. 

r-Aoi|\r- e,  s.  f.  freedom,  liberty  ;  £en.  id. 

y Aop,  adj.  free;  comp.  fAOine. 

~Áf\-LÁiT)i]\,  adj.  exceeding-strong  or  mighty;  {see\ixo\y). 

•pÁfAiri,  s.  m.  satisfaction,  comfort ;  gen.   y SffeTQ  and  y Áp ca. 

yiy tngce,  past  part,  satiated,  satisfied ;  imp.  fAr-mg,  v.  a- 
satisfy,  satiate,  suffice. 

pÁcAc,  adj.  satiated,  full;  comp.  pÁcAige. 

yé,  pers.  pron.  he,  it ;  card.  num.  adj.  six. 

-peADAC,  s.  m.,  a  hawk  ;  gen.  feAbAic,  pi.  id. 

yeAciiAX),  zu  cl*  infn.f  of  ye&CAm,  avoid;  a^ -peAciiAX),  pres 
part,  avoiding ;  a^á  feAcnAt),  avoiding  him,  being 
on  the  alert ;  An  UAir\  iiac  b-freACAit)  "OiAfumn-o 
ah  c-acac  a^á  feAcnAt),  when  Diarmuid  per- 
ceived not  the  giant  on  the  alert,  not  avoiding 
him. 

peAcu,  card.  num.  adj.  seven. 

peAl,  s.  m.  time,  awhile;  gen.  ye&l&,  pi.  id.  and  y  eAÍCA. 

yeAL^,  s.  f.  a  hunt,  a  chase  ;  gen.  r-eit^e,  pi.  y oaL^a  ;  p  caI^ 
t>o  T>etniArh,  to  hunt ;  ^An  peAÍ^  x>o  •óetmArh  not  to 
hunt ;  v.  a.  hunt. 

yeAn-ACA|\,  s.  m.,gen.  tf/r-eAti-AÚAir\,  a  grandfather. 

yeAjVoA,  adj.  pi.  of  feAfvb,  bitter,  sour,  disagreeable ;  comp 
féinbe. 

SeAr\bAii  LocLauiiac,  s.  m.}  the  sour  foreigner;  LoclArmAÓ 
a  Dane. 

feArxc,   s.   m.  andf.   love,  affection  ;  gen.  peir\c  and  yeupce, 

pi.  |  CAfvC  A. 

■peAf  Ath,  s.  m.  a  standing :  gen.  y eAfOA  ;  m  Á  ye&y Arh,  in  his 

standing  (position),  i.e.,  upright,  erect. 
SeiLbfeAfvCAc.    s.   m.    a   man's  name;  t'eitb,   possession 

y eA|vcAc,  affectionate, 
feit^e,  s.f.gen.  oj  ye&l%. 
fénfie,    adj.    pi.  or  gen.    fern,    of  r*éiin,      mild;     comp 

•pel  the. 
1"ein-rhr6,  comp.  s.  f.  gen.  tf/'peAn-rheA't),  old  mead. 
y eirme,  adj.  older ;  comp.  degree  of  -peAn,  old ;  also  gen.  fern. 
-peij\5ce,  adj.  worn,  consumptive, 
r-eoro,  s.f.  a  talisman,  a  jewel,  a  precious  thing. 
peoL»cr\omn,  s.  m.  gen*  of  -peob-cfVArm,    a  mast ;  -pool,  a 

sail,  and  cr\Ann,  a  tree, 
péun,  s.  m.  prosperity,   success,  a  magical  source  of  protec 

tion  in  battle,  a  charm  ;  gen.  fern. 
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fS&ip&At»,  v.  S,  m.  a  scattering,  dispersion. 

•^AtinnAf),  v.  s.  m.  a  dispersion,  confusion. 

-5A01L,  v.  a.  imp.  and pcrfi,  loose,  disarrange,  untie,  free, 
scatter ;  ian  pn  -oo  r^AOií  S^aúáu  au  coaii^aL, 
thereafter  Sgathan  loosed  the  binding. 

l^AOileAt),  v.  s.  m.  a  separating,  an  untying,  a  scattering ; 
gen.  -ps&oitce,  pi.  id.  ;  from  the  verb  r^Aoil/,  disar- 
range, untie. 

r^AOileA-o,  v.  a.  infin.  to  scatter,  to  spread,  to  enkirge,  to 
extend ;  ionmir  50  tn-bAT>  éigeAn  ah  ronnA<5  too 
■j^AoileAt),  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
enclosure. 

■j^AOilfe,   v.    a.  imper.  emph.  ^/^aoiL  ;  infin.  -p^AOiieAt). 

r 5A|\,  v.  a.  part,  separate ;  no  f ^ajv,  per/,  parted,  separated  ; 
infin.  rgAnA'o  and  r ^AnAthum  ;  r^AnA-OAn,  p:rf.  yd. 
pers.  pi.  they  parted. 

r^Ac,  s.  m.  a  shade,  protection,  shadow ;  gen.  j^aca, 
pi.  id.  ;  An  F5ÁÚ,  comp.  prep,  on  account  of;  50 
n-'oeÁnnnA'o  ré  -oíogbÁii  •oei|\eoib  An  r^ÁÉ  Argéice, 
so  that  he  did  him  little  injury  on  account  of  hi* 
shield. 

fSACAT),  v*  s.  m.  lopping,  pruning,  gen.  f^Aice,//.  id. 

S^AÚÁn,  a  man's  name;  gen.  S^ACÁm. 

T5él^>  gen»  of  r^eut,  s.  m.  word,  news,  tidings,  a  story ;  //. 
rseulA. 

r^eile,  s.  grief,  pity. 

r^em,  s.f.  dat.  ofy&An,  a  knife. 

r^éice,  gen.  of  f^iAÚ,  s.f.  a  shield,  a  wing. 

X ^eulA,  pi.  of  f  ^eui,  s.  m.  tidings ;  r^eulAib,  prep.  case. 

fSeultngeAcc,  s.f.  tidings  ;  gen.  rseuUngeAccA. 

fgiAn,  s.f  a  knife;  gen.  r^ome,  dat.  r^em,//.  -p^eAUA. 

■p$iAC,  s.  f  a  shield,  a  wing,  a  cover,  a  protection ;  gen. 
r^éice,  pi.  fpACA;  fgiAC  UAn  bonj,  a  shield 
across  trover  the  track,  i.e.  a  rere  guard  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  an  army. 

T515e>  *•/•  Jeermg,  derision,  mockery,  scoffing;  %en.id. 

•pginn,  v.  n.  skip,  bound,  spring;  infin.  rsimieAX). 

r^on,  s.  m.  a  scar,  a  cut,  a  score ;  £?».  n;oin,  pi.  id. 

fjuAbAib,  s.f  prep,  case  pi.  0/rpiAb,  brushwood,  a  broom  ; 
gen.  -pgtiAibe,//.  -pguAbA. 

"5uin,  v.  n.  cease,  desist ;  infin.  rpJn. 

rgmneA'OAn,  v.  n.  yd.  pers.  pi.,  they  ceased. 

p, pers. pron.  she,  it;  emph.  form,  fire,  she  herself. 

HAT),  ^s.  pron.  yd.  pers.  pi.  they,  them ;  emph.  form  fiA*o- 
fAn,  they  themselves. 
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pAtt,  adv.  backward,  behind  ;  also  westward. 

pb,  pers.pron.  ye  o/you ;  etnph.  form  pbr-e,  you  yourselves. 

P5>  s'f'  a  bound,  a  spring. 

p'g,  or  p'ú,  j./  peace  ;  gen.  pee,//.  p'oÚA. 

pge,  a#.  pi.  tf/nig,  fairy ;  5A|\ca  rige,  fairy  shouts. 

pn,  #  demon,  indec.  pron.  that;  Aim  pn,  there;  An  can 
pn,  then,  at  that  time ;  niAn  pn,  so,  in  that  manner. 

p'n,  v.  a.  stretch,  lengthen,  cast ;  fo  f\n,perf.  stretched. 

pun,  pers.  pron.  pi.  we;  empk.  form,  pnne,  we  ourselves. 

pooA,  s.  m.  silk ;  gen.  id.  ;  «<//  silken. 

p'op  adv.  down,  downwards ;  generally  used  zvitk  a  verb  oj 
motion. 

pocoAw,  s.  f  peace ;  gen.  poúcÁuA. 

Z\ox\&xcw\,  prep.  caseofSwwiv,  s.  f.  the  river  Shannon;  gem 
-Aiune. 

pc,  see  p'g,  peace. 

pee ac,  adj.  peaceful. 

rtÁm-cneuccAc,  adj.  unscathed ;  from  rlÁn,  safe ;  ana 
cnewcuAc  wounded. 

rlÁmue,  s.  f  health,  soundness  ;  gen.  id. 

rlÁihnA  and  rlÁbnA,  s.  m.  a  chain ;  gen.id.pl.  -j\ur6e, 
prep,  case,  -nAit)ib. 

fto.li,  s.  a  challenge,  a  defiance ;  as  Aguf  biot>  a  fbÁn  j?Á  a 
b-puL  a-o  focAin,  and  let  it  be  in  defiance  of  all  who 
are  by  thee  (in  thy  presence) ;  adj.  healthy,  sound, 
whole,  complete,  asnÁ  m-bA'ofbÁn  a  ceu*o  bVtA'ÓAin 
•oo,  if  his  hundred  years  were  complete  to  him. 

flÁmiigi  v.  a.  heal,  save,  complete,  make  whole,  attain  the 
age  of;  infin.  ftÁnugAt) ;  no  j?Áf  Agur  no  fonbAip 
Ciaii  gun  flÁnuig  a  pcce  bliAt>Ain,  Cian  glew  and 
increased  till  he  completed  his  twenty  years. 

^bAc,  s.  f.  a  rod ;  gen.  rluice,  dat.  rluic, //.  tIaca. 

fleAccA,  s.  m.  //.descendants,  posterity;  nom.  sing,  flioóu, 
gen.  rleAccA. 

VbeAgA,  pi.  of  fteAg,  s.f.  a  spear,  a  lance ;  gen.  fteige. 

yteAf  Aib,  s.  m.  prep,  case  pi.,  nom.  fbiop  a  seat,  a  bench. 

fleAuiAW,  adj.  unruffled,  smooth,  sleek. 

fteibe  gen.  of  yliAb,  s.  m.  a  mountain  ;  pi.  ptéibce. 

ftíge,  s.  f.  a  way,  a  road,  a  pass ;  gen.  id.  pi.  ftigce. 

ftiocc,  s.  m.  seed,  offspring,  posterity,  family  ;  gen, 
fieAccA ;  pi.  id. 

ybog,  t.  a.   imp.  swallow,  eat,  devour;   infin.    plo^A"© 
floigf  eAt),  cond.  would  swallow. 

VbuAg,  s.  m.  a  host,  an  army;  gen.  flu  Mi;,  pi.  fUiAigce, 

rlttAig,  gen.  o/ftuAg. 
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pUiic,  dat.ofylo*  a  rod. 

rliuvigce, pi.  of  vUia§. 

-pntuMn,?'.  a.  and  n.  think,  meditate,  consider;  -j\o  pnuAin 

per/,  lie  thought,  considered  ;  infin.  ynuiAirieA'o. 
pmuvmeAT),    s.    m.  thought,  mind  ;  gen.  rmuAince,  pi.  id.  ; 

An   pnuAHieAt)   •bo,   upon   a    thought   to  him,   i.e. 

he  having  thought  or  when  he  thought, 
ro,  indecl.  dan.  pron.  this,  this  here ;  adv.  here. 
y ocAicihe,  comp.   adj.  potable,  pleasant  to  drink  :  from  yo 

easy,  and  c&itme,  to  consume. 
roóA^,  s.'m.  relief,  an   obliging  deed  ;  gen.  foóAin,  pi.  id. 
■poOHA-me,  s.  f.  reinforcements,  an  army,  a  troop  ;  gen.  id.  pi. 

r,oc|\Ai,oeACA. 
•j'oiteAc,   s.  m.  a  willow,  sallow;  gen.  foilig,  pi.  yoVLije  ; 

also  fAitleó^  ;  gen.  fAiLLeói^e,//.  fAitLéo^A. 
foiti,  o  foil),  since;  o  fom  Abe,  from  that  time  to  this. 
j'oUif-gLAn,    adj.  distinct,    audible  ;  from  foUif,  bright  ; 

and  ^Lah,  clear, 
ron,  s.    m.   sake,   account ;    a|v  yow,  for  tile  sake  of,    on 

account  of;    aijv  t)o  f onfA,  for  thy  own  sake,  cmph. 

form  of  yon. 
r-onA,  adj.  happy,  prosperous ;  comp.  id. 
form  ac,  s.m.  a  wall,  a  castle,  a  fortress. 
yonnAij,  s.  m.  gen.  of  yox\x\&t  ;  a|\  bÁnn  An  c-founAig,  on 

the  top  of  the  fort. 
y co-otuA,  adj.  luscious ;  fro?n  yox>,  easy,  and  oLca,  drinks, 
ypne,  s.  f  the  dowiy  of  a  wife;  gen.  id.pl.  ■ppnéA'ÓAnA. 
-fnóm,  dot.  ofyyon,  s.f  a  nose;  gen.  fnóme,  pi.  fnonA. 
-jp^ocAig,  adj.  fe?n.  dat.  of  f  nocAc,  streamy, 
fjuic,  s.  m.  a  stream,,  a  rivulet ;  gen.  fnocA,  pi.  id. 
■pcuAi6-tei5  a  t)]\omA,  his  mailed-clad  back;  fCUAiá-Leinj 

a  guA^Ann,  his  mailed-clad  shoulder. 
ruAitce,  adj.    weary,  weak,   pale;  ft?AiT>ce  niAnb,  deadly 

pale. 
piAiihneAf,   s.  #2.  happiness,  comfort,  peace;  gen.  -neAfA, 

and  -nij\ 
rniAn,  s.  m.  slumber,  rest  ;  gen.  puAin. 
■puAicni-o,  s.  a  string,  a  loop. 
fUAf,  adv.  up,  upwards,  above  ;  used  with  a  verb  of  motion^ 

as  •o'freuc  yé  rniAf,   he  gazed  upwards. 
futJ,  adv.  yon,  yonder,  that ;  a^  yúx>  tun  S-ctrro,  there  is 

your  portion;  fun  pro,  with  them  there  or  yonder ; 

Ann  -put)  An  ceAg,  there  is  the  house,  that  is   the 

house  yonder:  dem.   pron.  these,  those,  them,  that ; 

ia*o  yo,  these  ;  iaxj  put),  those. 
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«un'x>eJ1  s.  m.  a  seat,  a  mansion ;  gen.  id.  hia  furóe,  in  his  sit 

ting  (position). 
ytnx>,   v.   n.    imp.    sit ;   settle   (as  of  persons  moving  from 
place  to  place);  injin.  T)oftiit)e,,oo  furóeAf. perf.  1st 

pers.  sing.  I  sat  down  ;  •oo  fin^eAXJAjA,  pre/,  yd  per s. 

pi.  they  sat;  -oo  ftngro,  pres.  tense  $rd pers. pi.  they 

sit ;  m  aj\  firm  fixvo,  in  which  they  settled. 
fúl,  adv.  before. 

fúL,  s.  f  gen.  pi.  of  r*úit,  an  eye. 
c'  is  very  often  tcsed  for  poss.  pron.  *>o,  thy,  before  a  vowel,  as 

i?  ACAinf &for  td'  ACAirxf  a,  thine  own  lather. 
CÁ  or  acá,   sub.  v.  pres.  tense,  am,  art,  is,  are ;  infin.  "oo 

beic,  im-b.  bi,  consued.  pres.  broim,  perf.  bmeAf,  fut. 

bemeAT),  cond.  bevóimi. 
CAbAiji,  irreg.  v.   a.  imi>.  give,  bestow,  confer,   grant ;  pres. 

tense  oeirvim,  perf  cu^Af,  infin.  x>o  ÚAUAinc;  also  im-b. 

bein  ;  no  bÁ  ah  -pteAX)  x>&  uAbAinc  aitjac,  the  feast 

was  being  given  out,  literally,  to  its  giving  out. 
CAbjAAit),  v.  a.  pres.  of  CAbAirv,  give. 
ua^A|\ca,   s.  in.  gen.    of  CA^r\A  or  CA^nAT)  a   disputation, 

pleading,  argument. 
cÁiirmeul,  s.  m.  slumber,  faint,  trance,  ecstasy;  gen.   cÁmV 

néib,^/.  id. 
CÁ11115  or  úÁmic,  irreg.  v.  n. perf.  ^rd pers.  sing,  came;  imp. 

UA|\  or  C15. 
CAinbe,   s.  f.   fruit,  profit,   advantage,   gain  ;   gen.  id.,  pi. 

CAif\oeAx>A  ;    ní  í)eÁ]MiA  pn  CAinbe  t)0,  that  did  not 

make  profit  for  him,  i.e.  profited  him  nothing. 
caij\5>  v.  a.  offer,  proffer,  bid;  infin.  CAif^pn ;  CAi^ge^, 

perf.  I  offered. 
CAin£fm,   s.  f  an  offer,   a  proposal ;    gen.   CAin5p0r.UA, 

pi.  id. 
CAinire,  adj.pl.  of '  CAirvir,  loyal,  trusty;  comp.  id. 
UAifge,  s.fi  a  treasure,  a  store  ;  gen.  id.  ;  a  cntiAiUl  GAir^e, 

its  safe- keeping  scabbard. 
caIaiti,  s.  m.  or  f.  earth,  soil,  ground,  land,  country;  gen. 

CAblÍIAH. 

cah,  s.  m.  time  ;  used  adverbially,  as  An  CAti,  when  ;  ah  cait 

pn,  then ;  ah  uau  ro,  now. 
c-óob,  s.  f.  a  side;  gen.  UAOibe,  pi.  UAobA ;  no  ÚAob  Ajur^ 

Don  CAob  01  te,  upon  (one)  side  and  upon  the  other  £ 

a /o-CAob,  comp.  prep,  concerning,   with  respect  to, 

with  regard  to. 
CAOireAc,  s.   m.  a  chieftain,   a  general ;  gen.   CAOipg,  pit 

UAOiri§e;  uAonbAft.  CAOireAé,  nine  chieftains.. 
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CAp&rb,  adj.  quick,  active;  comp.  CApAióe ;  50  CApAii>, 
quickly. 

CAj\  or  Gig,  img*  v.  n.  come;  caj\  AmiAr*  Af  au  m-bile, 
come  down  out  of  the  tree  ;  perf.  cAu^Ar*,  fut.  cioc- 
jwo,  a?//*/.  cioc|TAinn,  ;///£)*.  a  ceAcc. 

r,\]\,  prep,  over,  above,  across,  beyond  ;  caj\  £hiANriAib 
eijviorm,  over  the  Fenians  of  Ireland  ;  caj\|*  bejore  a 
vowel,  as  CAjxr1  ah  Ac,  across  the  ford. 

CA]\  ceAiin,  adv.  moreover ;  conj.  though,  although  ;  comp. 
prep,  notwithstanding,  despite. 

CAf\eif,  comp.  prep,  after  ;  governs  the  genitive  ;  caj\  a  h-Air*, 
after  her;  c&j\  a  n-Aif,  after  them. 

cájaLcv,  def.  verb,  it  happened,  chanced,  fell  out,  came  to 
pass,  befell ;  ní  úÁj\bA'OA|\  iu  ^eAf  a  pn  do  beic  A|\ 
Aon  T)ume  "oon  £néirm  acc  o)\m  fern  Ain  aouaj\, 
these  bonds  happened  not  to  be  upon  any  one  of  the 
Fenians  but  upon  myself  alone ;  T>Á'o-cÁ]VtA,6Ani, 
which  happened  to  me ;  used  in  the  $rd  pers.  sing, 
and  pi.  of  perf.  indie,  and  subj. 

!^j\f\&in5,  v*  a-  imP*  draw,  pluck;  infin.  id.,  ÚAjx^AingeA- 
•oa]a,  yd  pers.  pi.  perf.  they  drew  ;  fvo  caj\]\aiu5 
5]AÁinne  póccÁm  eACO|\|\A,  Grainne  drew  peace  or 
effected  peace  between  them. 

cÁ|\fA,  prep.  pron.  over  them. 

ce^c,  s.  m.  a  house ;  gen.  cige,  pi.  dgce;  uj\e  ituiVIac  at: 
d§e,  through  the  top  of  the  house. 

ccacc,  v.  s.  in.  approach,  coming,  arrival;  gen.  ceAÓCA; 
ó  ceAcc  jjuf  ah  m-bibe  tóib,  from  their  coming  to 
the  tree,  literally,  from  the  coming  to  them  to  the 
tree;  A|\  T)-ceAcc  50  tnulX&c  An  cnuic  *oi,  upon 
the  arrival  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  it  (referring  to 
mucj,  i.e.  it  having,  or  when  it  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  hill;  -oo  ceAcc,  inf  of  ca]a  or  C15,  irreg.  v.  n. 
come  ;•  a  5  ceAcc,  pres.  part,  coming. 

ceAcuA,  s.  m.  a  messenger,  a  courier,  an  ambassador,  dele- 
gate, used  for  ceAccAifve  ;  gen.  and  pL  id.  ;  also  thi 
pi.  0/ceAcc. 

ceAg,  s.  m.  a  house. 

teA^Af 5,  s.  m.  teaching,  instruction ;  gen.  reA^Aif 5. 

ceAgtAc,  s.  m.  a  household,  a  family ;  gen.  ueA§bAi§,/&;.  -Ai§e. 

UeAriiAi]A,  s.  f.  Tara  ;  gen.  UeAthfVAc,  dat.  UeAtrit\Ai§  , 
CeAtiiAi|\  1uac|\a,  the  place  called  Beat  atha  na 
Teamrach,  in  the  parish  of  Dysart,  near  Castle  Island, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  seems  to  point  out  the  con 
tiguity  of  this  place. 
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ceAVfOAlA,  s.  m.  pi.  fl/'ceAti'OAl,  a  fire-brand. 

ueAimA,  adj.  pi.  of  ce&rm,  strong,  bold,  powerful ;  comp. 

cemne. 
ceAtmcA,  s.  securities,  bonds,  engagements. 
ceAf,  s.  m.  heat,  warmth  ;  gen.  ceAfA  ;  ceAf  via  cemneAO, 

the  heat  of  the  fire. 
ceAfbAc,  s.  m.  heat,  sultriness  ;  gen.  ceAfbAig. 
céiÓ,  irreg.  v.  n.  i??ip.  go  ;  infin.  a  ÓuL  :  céiÓíÓ,  2nd  pers. 

pi.  imp.  do  ye  go. 
ceil^,  z\  a.  cast,  throw,  fling  ;  fvo  ceit^  f e,  /^  he  cast ; 

infin.  t)0  ceib^eAn  or  *oo  ceiLpnc. 
ceme,  j.yi  a  fire  ;  gen.  ceiueAÓ, //  ceitice. 
ceineAT),  ^j?w.  <?/"ceine,  fire. 

ceingeom  At),  v.  n.  would  go ;  a  cond.form  of  the  verb  céiÓ,  go. 
ceic,  v.  ?t.  imp.  flee,  escape  ;  infin.  ceiÓeAÓ  and  ceiceAm  ; 

jao  ceiceAT)A}\  \.u1e,p>erf.  ydpers.  pi.  they  all  fled. 
ceo|\A,  s.  m,  and/,  a  border,  a  boundary ;  gen.  ceo|\Aun, 

pi.  ceojAAnriA. 
d,  s.  principally  used  with  the  pj'ep.  Alp,  in  the  sense  of  about, 

to,  as  A|\  d  "oo  beiu,  about  'to  be  ;  ajv  ci  a  tuAjvbcA, 

about  to  kill  him,  literally,  on  the  design  ^intention 

of  his  killing. 
uia§ato,  pres.  tense  yd  per s.  pi.  they  go,  of  irreg.  v.  n.  cei6  ; 

properly   céióit)   or  céit> ;    a  5-ceAnn   ^aca  focAi|v 

ciA^Aio,  they  lead  to  (a  5-ceAun)  every  advantage. 
C15,  v.  ».,  see  uaja. 
cigeAÓ,  cond.  of  z\^  might  come. 
cigeAjuiAj  s.  m.  a  lord,  proprietor,  chief  ruler;   gen.  id.,  pi 

-Aige,  gen.  pi.  ageAfvnAX). 
cmiciobb,  s.  circus,  compass,  ambit;  a  t>ciwcioIX  "OIha^- 

mu-OA,  around  Diarmuid  ;  comp.  prep,  about,  around  ; 

cimcioLL  A11   ÓAOfvcAinn,  about  the    quicken  tree ; 

1UA  cimciolt,,  around  her  or\t ;  inÁ  úimci obi, around 

him  or  it ;    a*o  cimciolt,  about  thee  ;    itiA  cimcioli 

■pern,  about  himself. 
cmneApiAc,  adj.   stout,  strong;   pi.  cirmeArnACA ;    comp. 

cirmeAfnAige. 
cniaoe,  adj.  fiery. 
ciobjAÁ,   thou    would'st  give  ;    2nd  pers.  sing.   cond.  from 

CAbAijA,   give ;    béA|\j:Á,   the  27id  pers.  sing.  cond.  as 

formed  from  bei|\. 
ciob]\AÓ,   cond.  would  give;  another  form  is  be  AjvpAfr ;  the 

first  is  formed  from  UAbAijv,  the  second  from  beifv  ; 

11  ac  "o-ciobjAAO  f  e,  that  he  would  not  give ;  50  -o  ciob- 

j\Ainn,  that  I  would  give. 
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dot)lACAt),  v.  a.  in/In.  of  cíox)Iac,  bestow,  present. 
cícvl.MCCA-ó,  z.  s.  m.  a  gift ;  gen.  cíoúIaiccc,//.  ?7/. 
cionuMii,  v.  a.    bequeath,    bestow;    in  fin.    id.   -j\o  ciotriAin 

per/,  bestowed. 
ciomp.igAÍ>,  s.    m.  a  collection,  a  congregation;  gen.  ciom- 

paigue. 
cionóL,  s.  m.  a  gathering;  gen.  z\o\,\6\L  and  aonólcA,  pi.  id. 
dp,  s.  f.  a  country,  a  land,  a  nation  ;  gen.  cine,  //.  cíojaca  ; 

1UAC  cine,  a  wolf,  son   of   the   (wild)  country;   Uin 

UAinnpne,  the  Land  of  Promise. 
ciubAn,    I    will  give;   1st.  pers.  sing.  flit,  of  CAbAin,  give; 

béA)\pvo,  fut.  from  béin,  I  will  give;  ni  ciuV>a]a,  I 

will  not  give. 
rlÁicnirii,  s.  f  weakening     venom  or  benumbing  poison  ; 

from  cÍÁic,  adj.  weak,  languid,  and  mm,  poison. 
cLÁctng,   v.  a.    reduce,  weaken;  no    clÁcui§,   reduced  or 

weakened  in  strength. 
cobAtt,   s.  m.    a  well;     gen.    cobAin,    pi.    id.    and  coib- 

fteACA. 

cocAib,   v.   a.    dig,  scoop,  root ;  no  coóaiL  fe  perf  he  dug. 

CÓ5,  v.  a.  raise,  lift-up,  build ;  infin.  có^bÁib,  có^bAf,  pres. 
hist,  raises  ;  do  cógbA-OAn  An  phi  Ann  ^Áin  thórvfÁn 
5-cluicce  rin  ;  the  Fenii  raised  a  great  shout  at  that 
game ;  co^Aib,  perf.  raised  ;  có^Aib  \ e  tÁn  a  "6Á  bAf 
leif  "oon  tur^e,  he  brought  with  him  {i.e.  earned 
away)  the   full  of  his  palms  of  the  water. 

coicirn,  s.  guise,  plight ;  f?Án  coicirn  pn,  under  that  guise. 

toigefe,  s.  emph.  <?/coig,  fondness. 

coincim,  s.  heaviness,  stupor  ;  no  ctnc  f  e  a  coincim  r uaii>, 
he  fell  into  a  stupor  (of  slumber). 

coif 5,  s.  f.  expedition,  work,  cause. 

conn,  j./a  wave;  gen.  cumne,  dat.  cuitin, //.  connA. 

conAt),  s.  m.  fruit,  figuratively  virtue;  «  conAt)  tno  nACA, 
by  virtue  of  my  prowess ;  gen.  co^Aii) ;  pi.  coij\ce. 

cone,  s.  m.  a  boar ;  gen.  cuinc,  pi.  id. 

connAc,  adj.  pregnant,  fruitful. 

coinnceAf,  s.fi  conception,  pregnancy,  fruit;  gen.  -f  a. 

cj\a,  adv.  to  wit,  videlicet,  likewise,  also. 

cnÁc,  s.  m.  time ;  gen.  cnÁCA  ;  generally  used  adverbially^  as 
An  cnÁcrín,  then. 

cnÁcnónA,  s.  m.  evening;  gen.  id.  pi.  cnÁcónAiT)e ;  turn 
cnÁtnónA,  at  eventime. 

cné,  prep,  through,  by,  at ;  cné  n-A  cojvp,  through  his  body ; 
it  becomes  cner,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
as  cnéf  An  untAbnA-o  tin,  through  that  speech. 
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cj\eAf,  num. adj.   three  ;  ah  CfveAf  uaij\,  the  third  time;  At» 

cjveAf   cAOf\,   the  third  berry ;  ah  cpeAf  -peAcu,  the 

third  occasion. 
q\ei<;,  v.  a.  abandon,  desert,  forsake;  infin  cjvéigeAtt. 
cfxeitiirnteAT),  s.  m.  a  mighty  champion  or  soldier, 
cfveife,  adj.  irrcg.  comp.   degree  of  tÁroifv,    strong ,  comp. 

also  LÁioj\e. 
q\eun,  adj.   mighty,  strong,  brave,  powerful;  comp.  uj\éirie. 
c|\etinlAoc,  s.  m.  a  brave  hero  ;  gen.  -Laoic. 
c|\i,  adj.   three ;  C|\1   caojva  •óíob,    three   berries  of  them ; 

cju'  CAi|\n  "oiob,  three  cairns  of  them. 
CfiiA|\,    s.   three   persons  or  things;    adj.   three,  as  cjmajx 

eAcbAc,  three  attendants. 
q\iAÚ,  s.  m.  a  lord,  a  chief. 

crvic,  adj.  quick,  nimble,  dexterous;  comp.  cpice. 
cjaíoca,  prep.  pron.  under  them,  through  them. 
cjmuca  ceux),  j.  acantred  ;  gen.  id.pl.  cr\iucAi,óe  ceux>. 
cjvorn,     adj.      heavy,     weighty,     grave,     serious;     comp. 

cjvtnrne. 
cjvom,  s.  in.  and  f.  a  charge,  a  burden,  blame,  rebuke  ;  gen. 

C|\uim  and  €]\mme  ;  rri  rriAjv  cj\om  a  "oei-jAimfe  rxm, 

it  is  not  as   a    rebuke  I   say   that ;  <gAn  "oo  oeiú  a^ 

•oetmArh  ujunm  aij\,  not  to  be  rebuking  him  (making 

rebuke  on  him. 
c|Aom-éoifvce<yp  s.j.  heavy  pregnancy. 
uf\orh-gÁjACA,  s.  m.  loud  shouts;  from  ur\om,  adj.  heavy,  and 

^ÁfvcA,  a  shout. 
C]AOin-boif5ne,  s.  heavy  vibrations. 
cjuiAg,  interjec.  woe,  alas  ! 

UfUiAitt,  s.f  a  sheath,  a  scabbard  ;  gen.  -be,  -LeACA. 
cfunrrt,  see  ur\om,  s.  m.  a  charge, 
c-puirne,  s.  f  gen.  of  zpom. 
cú,  per s.  pron.  2nd.  pers.  thou;  cú  -pém,  thou  thyself:  cú, 

ace.  case,  and  form  of  nom.  used  with  pass,  verbs  and 

with  the  assertive  verb  if. 
cuAifceAf\u,  s.  m.  the  north  ;  gen.  -ceifvu. 
utJAj\AfOAb,  s.  m.  wages,  hire  ;  gen.  -Aii,  pi.  id. 
cuA-puf^AbÁil/,  s.f.  a  report,  a  rumour;  gen.  utiAjuif^AblA. 
cuaca,  s.  m.  gen.  of  cuaú,  a  tribe,  a  people. 
XU5,  irreg.  v.  a.  perf  gave  ;  imp.  CAbAifv  or  beij\. 
UU15,     v.    a.  and  n.  know,  understand,    think ;     infin.    A 

útn^pn. 
cui^pn,  infin.  v.  a.  and  n.  of  zm^. 
cuitte  or  ctnlteAt).    s.   m.   more,   addition,   remnant,    s 

tilly. 
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rmllioni,  v.  s.  merit,  earning,  desert;  inf.  to  deserve, 
cinllir*,   2nd.  pos.    sing.  pe*f.   you    have   deserved;     imp. 

cuilX,  deserve,  earn,  merit;  f\o  ctnlleApr'A,   I  have 

deserved  ;  nion  cuitbrfe,  you  have  not  deserved, 
cunui,  s.  f  dat.  ^/"conn,  a  wave. 
annum,  s.  m.  gen.  of  onneAnn,  a  spark  of  fire,  a  flash  of 

lightning, 
annling,  v.  n.  descend,  come  down  ;  infin.  id.  A5  GUipling, 

prcs.  part,  descending. 
cuinfeAÓ,  adj.  tired,  weary,  mournful,  woful. 
annreAtriAiL,  adj.   mournful,  woful,   sorrowful ;  also  tired, 

same  as  cuinfeAc. 
cúif,  s.f.  dat.  <?/cúf,  a  beginning;  gen.   táife;    6  t\x\\  50 

•oeineAÓ,  from  beginning  to  end. 
ctnc,  v.  n.  fall ;  infin.  cuicini,  cuicvo,  pres.  tense,  3rd.  per s. 

pi.  they  fall ;  cuiq:  eAÓ,  cond.  would  fall ;    a 5  cuicim, 

pres.  part,  falling;  Aiinpn  An  u  aij\ ^'Aipig  ah  cnum  An 

ceAc  Aj  cuicim  uinne,  then  when  the  worm  perceived 

the  house  falling  upon  it. 
cuiCfeAf,/«/.  hist,  shall  fall, 
cuicini,  v.  s.  f.  a  fall,  falling;  gen.  cuicime,  aj\  T>-ctHCim, 

upon  the  fall. 
cuIca,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  of  cuLac,  a  hill,  a  hillock,  knoll,  a 

mound  ;  •o'iormf A151Ó  iia  cuIca,  to  the  hillock  ;  &\\ 

b-f  AgbÁib  ha  cuIca  Óí,  upon  the  leaving  of  the  tulach 

to  it,  i.e.  when  it  was  leaving  the  tulach. 
CUj\uf  and  cunAf ,  s.  m.  a  journey,  voyage,  pilgrimage ;  gen. 

and  pi.  cunuif. 
tt&ccAn,  s.  m.  the  top,  summit,  upper  part  of  anything ;  gen. 

tlACCAlfl,  pi.  id. 
UAibfe,  prep.  pron.  emph.form  ofu&ft,  from  ye. 
u  Alt),  prep.  pron.  from  him. 
UAigneAf,  s.  m.  secrecy,  privacy ;  gen.  UAipiif. 
UAirh,  s.f.  a  grave,  cave,  den,  cavern,  grotto;   gen»  «Aim© 

and  vi&m&>  pi.  uatíia. 
tJAim,  prep. pron.  from  me. 
ta&inne,  prep,  pron»  from  us. 
UAin,  s.  f.  time,  hour  ;  gen.  UAiue. 
UAifíe,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  UApX,  nobility,  nobleman, 

gentleman;   vo  ]Aéin  a  n-UAifle,  according  to  their 

nobility. 
tJAtiiA,  s.  m.  gen.  0/"uAirh,  a  grave,  cave,  den,  a  cavern  ;  gen. 

also  UAirhe. 
«AtfiAn,  s.f.  dread,  awe,  dismay ;  gen.  UAtfiAin. 
tiAic, prep. pron.  from  thee;   uaic  pew,  from  thyself. 
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haLac,  j.  m.  a  burden,  load,  heavy  charge,  obligation. 

UAf tX>  adj.  noble,  high-born  ;  comp.  UAiple ;  s. 

uaca,  prep.  pron.  from  them. 

MAcbÁf,  s.  m.  horror,  terror ;  gen.  uAcbÁif. 

uAÚbÁf Ac,  adj.  horrible,  terrible  ;  comp.  UAcbÁfAige. 

vm,  indef.  demons,  pron.  that,  there,  yonder. 

11  í  gen.  sing,  and  pi.  of  O  orW&9  a  descendant  of  a  tribe;  a 

line  11i  "Otnbne,  O  son  of  O'Duibhne. 
mm,  prep. pron.  around  him  or  it,-  upon  him  or  it. 
inp,  s.  m,  gen.  of  ú|\,  mould,  earth. 
tn{\géi5,   s.  f.  dat.  of  tiip§éA5,   a  high  branch,  *r  bough  ; 

gen.  úipgéi^e. 
úi|Mrieifuig,    s.  m.  gen,  of  úifwfieifneAc,  great  or  exceeding 

courage;  fromxx^  great,  and tneifneAc,  courage. 
mr\|\e,  prep,  pron,  upon  her,  upon  it. 
tn  j\|\efe,  prep,  pron,  etnph.  form  of  inj\|\e. 
uir^e,  s.  m.  water  j  gen.  id. 
uile,  indef.  adj.  all ;  50  h-uite,  all,  entirely. 
ubc-f'A'OA,  comfi,  adj.  long-bearded. 
11IÍA1Í),  s.  m.  Ulster ;  gen.  uIXax). 
uLtAtri,  adj.  prepared,  ready;  comp.  ubÍAinie. 
UIXcac,  adj.  belonging  to  Ulster,  Ultonian. 
uj\  an  intens.  prefix.,  written  tiip,  before  words  whose  first 

vowel  is  slender. 
upcAf\,   s.  m.  a  cast,  a  throw,  a  shot,  a  fling ;  gen.  uficAir*  ; 

also  ti|\cti|\,  gen.  -uij\. 
ú^tAbjAAt),  v.  s.  speeching,  speech. 
úpÍAnriAib,  s.  dat. pi.  of 'újVlArm,  a  staff;  gen.  újVlAimi,  pi, 

id.9  újvlArm  fleAgA,  the  staff  of  a  spear. 
ú|\Uii,óe,  s.  a  skirmish,  a  conflict,  a  blow. 
ufAi'oe,  adj.  comp.  degree  of '  pijvuf  <?>*  ti|\uf,  easy. 
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